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come, but doubtful as to the 
aid you could get from home-study 
business training? 

E. J. Dryden, of Laredo, Texas, was 
doubtful, too, but he determined to try, 
and to measure his results by the good old 
sign of the dollar! 

He was earning $150 a month when he 
started with LaSalle. His course in Higher 
Accountancy was completed in eighteen 
months. His salary-increase paid for the 
training plus $1.00 an hour for every 
hour spent in study. 

After his first lesson in Business Man- 
agement, dealing with Selling, he tried out 
his newly acquired knowledge. In six 
weeks he made $750 in commissions 
working after hours. 

He has since followed through with Com- 
mercial Spanish, and is now completing his 
fourth course —in American Law and 
cedure, For two years past his earnings 
have been better than $11,000 a year. 

Again we ask—are you in earnest in 
your desire to increase your salary? 


Send for Free Book About 
Your Own Field 


You are faced with a problem —and the 


opportunities in your field of business and 
outlines a definite plan that will enable 
you to realize them. 

The coupon will bring this booklet to 
you free —and with it your copy of “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” all without 
obligation. 

Dreaming—wishing— you've had enough 
of that! Send for these booklets NOW. 
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LaSalle Extension University, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

My schooling stopped when I was fourteen; and 
when I first enrolled with LaSalle for training 
in Higher Accountancy I was earning only $150 

a month. 

Yet that training enabled me to make certain 
suggestions to the firm I worked for which re- 
sulted in a trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid and a commission of $2,126. That alone paid 
for the training seventeen times over! 


Since then I have followed through with two other 
LaSalle courses; I am now on my fourth. And for 
two years past my earnings have been in excess 
of $11,000 a year. 

I used to think you were too extravagant in your 
claims for LaSalle training. Now I honestly. be- 
lieve you are too conservative. Why don’t you 
tell the full truth about what LaSalle can do 
and is doing to lift men out of the low-pay class 
and put them in command of the really important 
places in the business world? 


Sincerely yours, 


Auditor 































eminine daintiness has inctease 
in the last five years 
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Read for yourself 
‘CThe Newer Knowledge 
of Feminine Hygiene’ 


and give your daughter 
Ree ray 


HE woman of today prides herself 

on her daintiness. She not only 
desires loveliness; she is constantly 
seeking new ways to obtain it. And in 
her progress she has been quick to rec- 
ognize the advance of personal hygiene 
to its present degree of safety and 
effectiveness. Thousands of requests 
have been received for the booklet, 
“The Newer Knowledge of Feminine 
Hygiene’’. The steady stream of letters 
from all over the country is proof com 
plete that women will no longer permit 
hearsay and the misguiding advice of 
well-meaning friends to govern this 
most intimate matter. 


Old views, old methods are 
giving way 


Such widespread desire for the truth 
is a wholesome sign. It indicates that 
in a not far distant day the new stand- 
ard of safe hygiene will be known to 
every woman in the land. But at the 
present time there is still a vast number 
of women who do not know the facts 

women who in their earnest desire 
for the fullest possible protection, run 
grave risks of injury. 


The chief menace lies in the employ- 
ment of dangerous poisonous anti- 
septics such as bichloride of mercury, 
carbolic acid and their numerous com 
pounds. Each one is deadly in its effect 


In bottles: 
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For example, many 
cases of mercurial poisoning have been 
directly traced to the employment of 
mercury in feminine 
Carbolic acid is an 

Its continued use 


upon the body 


bichloride of 
hygiene practice 
even greater risk 
tends to harden the membranes and ul- 
timately to form areas of scar-tissue 


What finer service can a woman per- 
form than to tell these truths to others 
who need such counsel? 


Zonite hygiene means safe 
“& 
personal hygiene 


And now, fortunately, there does exist 
an antiseptic which compares favor- 
ably in power with the old poisons 
and yet is actually non-poisonous 
This new antiseptic is called Zonite, 
and you will find it at your local drug- 
store in its attractive light and dark 


green package. 


There is no skull-and-crossbones on 
the Zonite bottle. Its use in the home 
has the approval of the medical pro- 
fession. Your physician and your drug- 
gist recommend it without a fear ora 
caution. Why? Because Zonite is safe. 

With all its germicidal power—its 


30¢, 60c, $1 








ability to kill germs thoroughly and 
speedily, it is absolutely non-poison- 
ous and harmless to body tissues. 


You will want to read 
this free booklet 


The full story of the discovery of 
Zonite and of its amazing revolution 
of feminine hygiene practice is told in 
free booklet, *‘The Newer 
Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene’’. It 
is a frank and authoritative statement 
of the truth this vital 
Every woman should have a 


the dainty, 


concerning 
matter 
copy. Especially mothers who want 
their daughters to be properly in 


formed. 
Sign and send us the coupon today. 


Zonite Products Corporation, 250 Park 
I 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. M-2 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet 
or booklets checked below 
The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Please print name) 
Name ----- ecacodeapsecacecs ‘ 


Address 


City coece Strate 
In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto) 
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Copyright 1923 by Internationa! Publications, In 


Two Serials 


The Shadow Shooter (illustrations by H. M. Bonnell) by W.C. Tutte 


Beau Ideal by Perctvat CuHrisTOPHER WREN 
illustrations by T. D. Skidmore) 


Nine Short Stories 


Pepita illustrations by Charles J. Coll by Konrap Bercovict 

Old Eve and A Man's Whim by Mae Foster Jay 
illustrations by Douglas Ryan 

Flat Feet illustrations by J. McArdl: by T. Howarp KeE.Lty 

Half A Loaf For Hazel by Epwarp L. McKenna 
tllustrations by Norman Borchardt 

The Wedding at Los Flores by Freperick R. Becupo.t 
tllustrations by Clark Agneu 

Mrs. Oliver's Children (illustrations by Edward Monks) by Cora CONKLIN 

The Golden Altar by F. R. Buckiey and Tom Curry 


tllustrations by David Hendrickson 








Three Vases illustrations by M. C. Rosser by Lyman Bryson 
Leaven illustrations by Lloyd Wright by Fiswoope TARLETON 


Seven Articles 


The Man Who Set Virginia One Hundred Years Ahead—An intervieu 
with Governor Byrd illustrations by Alfred Simpkin by Rueta Cuitpe Dorr 
What the Public Hasn't Been Told About Ministers 
t/lustrations by George Avison by KaTHARINE HaviLaNpD TAYLor 
Their Jokes Are Still Funny by Harry B. Smita 
Unlimited Wealth—And A Simple View of Life 
decorations by George Picken by Eart Reeves 


The New Generation Is Unhappy by Jesse Lyncnw WIttraMs 


illustrations by Ken Chamberlain 


Luther Burbank’s Greatest Discovery by Wirsur Hacer 


illustrations by H. Wessolowski 


A Small Town Guy (illustrations by Sally Michel) by CamMeBELL MacCuttocnu 


Six Features and Departments 
Significant Books Reviewed 4y Their Own Authors 
Conducted by James CLARKE 
The Out Trail—An Escape from Monotony by A. S. H. 
Looking About Editorial 
Our Private Affairs Conducted by Lean Sewer 
Readers as Editors, Authors as Humans 


An Army With Banners by Epwarp L. McKenna 
decoration by Fred Anderson 


Day Dreams of an Insomniac by Freperick A. JAcoBson 


Portraits of Governor Byrd, Katharine Haviland Taylor and Luther Burbank by H. R. Davis 


COVER DESIGN BY JOHN HELD, Jr. 
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THE GIRL WITH THE 
GOLDEN EYES 


ie a pavillion d’amour in the walled garden of a 
house of mystery, guarded by ferocious blood- 
hounds, was a perfume-laden boudoir luxuriously 
furnished in white, rose, and gold; with roses every- 
where. It was a retreat which no one could penetrate 
without the secret password; a love-nest from which 
no sound could escape; one where even shrieks would 
be of no more avail than in the middle of the Sahara. 
Here love and jealousy fight a fatal battle for life and here the 
fascinating story of Zhe Girl with the Golden Eves reaches its 
climax. It is a story of love-notes, mysterious blindfolded carriage 
rides, and clandestine meetings. It is a story of passion, jealousy, 
perfidy, and vengeance never equalled in all literature. 
You can read this strange story of one of the many under- 
currents of life in Paris and many other thrilling stories of love, 
mystery, and adventure in 


BALZACS 


SCENES OF PARISIAN LIFE 


ELEVEN VOLUMES NOW FIRST COMPLETELY TRANSLATED AND SENT ON APPROVAL 
BALZAC YOUR GUIDE TO PARIS NOTHING HIDDEN. LIFE AS IT IS 


Let Balzac show you Paris—for no one knew Paris so well. You will You will meet desperate thieves and cut-throats, detectives, rakes and 
go into the underworld and the palaces of the nobility with Balzac roués, fascinating mistresses and courtesans, beaus and dandies, spies 

You will read how Trompe-la-Mort, an escaped galley-slave disguised and peasants. You will join the throng of artists, sirens, alluring ballet 
as a priest, prevents a beautiful young grisette from committing suicide ; girls, butterflies, gamblers, and ravishing women. 
how he uses her to catch the rich Baron Nucingen, and how leyrade You will read stories of hate and revenge: of code letters, and secret 
tried to interfere and of the frightful price that he and his daughter paid doors. You will read of illicit intrigues, of the world of follies, of nights 

You will read of the fascinating Valerie, whohad fourloversatonce,none of love, of passionate pleasure seeking and the depraved desire for gold. 
suspecting the others and each believing himselt favored, until a Brazilian Balzac will show you men and women as he found them, hiding —- 
baron surprised her with a young sculptor—and of his terrible revenge. but telling all with realistic fidelity to truth. He will show you good and evil 


LOVE AND ADVENTURE with the fearless and virile touch of the master—the man who knew Paris, 
You will read of the mysterious Ferragus—of the visits of a pretty lady, YOU CAN SAVE $142.00 

of their discovery and the tragic result. You will see how the Duchesse de Because the subscribers to the limited edition on Japan paper at $165.00 
Langeais trifled with her lovers, how she toyed wit 1 one once too often, how a set paid for the plates from which the ooks are printed, you can get a 
he abducted her and—but read for yourself this story of love and passion. set at a sensational saving of $142.0 fut it was only by ordering in 
Balzac will also show you Rome and Venice. You will read how Sarrasine the manufacturer’s dull season that we are able to make you this special 
fell in love with Zambinella, the beautiful Roman singer, how he kidnapped offer for a short time—when these remaini: ts are gone we 
her—and of the strange disclosure. You will be with Facino Cane as he have to withdraw this special low price offer 


digs 5S way Oo ot his dungeo i he oge'’s palace i Venice and 
igs his way out of his Gungeon im the Doge's palace m Veuice @ YOUR COMPLETE SET FREE ON APPROVAL 


finally breaks through the last wall, to see—but let him tell you himself. 
So to be sure of getting vour set ser 
FROM THE UNDERWORLD TO PALACES ; eee vee Oe 


Follow Balzac through the mazes of Parisian life. He will take you ge Iyxe volumes prepaid on al, 
down into the underworld with its dark allevs and its infamous house expense for five days. Examine them 


take no risk for we 


and gambling dens at night when the vices of Paris throw off all restraint. heowse tirouch them. Then--if von 

You will penetrate the attics of the Latin Quarter. You will go with 7 
Balzac to the balls of the nobility. You will join him in the cafés and clubs. 
You will go through the courts, prisons, and convents. You will go be- 
hind the scenes of the theatre and opera and peek into the boudoirs and 
the love-nests. 


so intriguing that you can’t part with t 
don’t want them for your very own, i 1 
them the best books for the money vou have 
seen—return them at our expense and the 
amination will have cost you nothing. 
SEND NO MONEY 
But once seen you will want 
them. You get over 4700 pages 
enchanting stories of Paris by the 


te a 
RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA. 


>1 . . may send me for inspection, 
great Balzac just by signing the harg paid, the 11-volume set of 
coupon. Send no money but sig CEA OF PAR iN LIFE by 
the coupon. Take advantag I - Baizac, bound in black cloth. I 
. io +o return the set In 5 days or send you $1 as 
now of your opportunity. You vyment and $2 a month for 11 months 
may never have the chance é fa (duty paid) add one $2 payment. 
— : , > , again. You take no risk. & /oreign $25 cask with order MeC. 2-28 

Full size library volumes, 8% x 5% x 1 inches. 

THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 

RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


You send no money Ca NAME 


mail the coupon now. 


ADDRESS 
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Sex stories occasionally containing nat- 


physical attractions handled in a clean 


ure stories always and combine 
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| detective stories should 


are well liked 
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as they when good. 


should be 
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KONRAD BERCOVICI 


tor 


champions, 


no “feature stories” about 
unless—and here’s the 
unles ss a story is about a newcomer. 
“She Didn’t Want a Patron, 

of Faye Ferguson, is real 
Jed Harris ditto. 


t the place 
athletic 


ret 


secre 
For examy 
telling the story 
and interestingly told. 
Keep out the Sweet stories. 
And for Heaven's sake, don’t overstep your 


4 


news 


Meet 


> 
to Become 


self on by 
are laughable 
readers. 


Avoid 


stories successful people, which 


to a large class of magazine 


glorifying the extreme flapper; also 
avoid a “wet” type of magazine. 

Short stories are always preferable. Any 
good novel could be condensed if necessary. 

If you do run continued stories one or two 
is plenty and watch them carefully. Authors 
should not repeat their characters or plots 
in different stories to such a degree as Percival 
Christopher Wren in “Beau Ideal.” We read 
all about that stuff before. Wren would have 
done better to have used new characters 
entirely. 

At the risk of offending your Advertising 
Department, please run your stories on con- 
secutive pages instead of from Page 39 to Page 
84, Page 49 to Page 124, et cetera, 

No reader objects to one-third page of adver- 
tising with his reading or occasionally two- 
thirds of a page or even to jump to every other 
page in the back of the magazine, but the pres- 
ent methods are a nuisance. 

And for Pete’s sake, put your page numbers 
at the top where they naturally belong and 
“can” the Chinese you have working for you. 

Your stories are mainly high-class and most 
entertaining and I am for you ail the way. 

I am not expecting you to remake your 
magazine to suit me or any other individual, 
but if you can get a cross-section of opinion 
from various sources I believe it will help 
you to definitely determine your policies. 

The article entitled “Traveling Light” 
Algernon Blackwood is well-wntten but a 
joke. If he is right, God help the world! 
He reminds me of our college debates where 
one was selected to defend a question on which 
there could be no real defense. Blackwood 
does well with his argument, but it’s all wrong. 
I suppose you already have an answer for 
“Traveling Light” or will receive many letters 
such as this. I could answer that article very 
easily. I too have been down and out, have 
had intimate friends amongst the pawn- 
brokers. Cuff-buttons and other superfluous 
jewelry and intimate possessions went “‘over 
the top” and the last was always my razor, and 
with it respectability until things broke again. 

Blackwood may be a successful writer ry 
so were some of the monks. He has missed : 
_ I have a good wife and five most interest- 
ing children. They run from twins aged sixteen 
to a sweet little girl of five and they all know 
my walk. When I step on the front porch I 
hear “Daddy” before I open the door. Of 
course they are a care and a financial burden 
but they’re worth it all, and when my work is 
done I can feel that I have contributed some- 
thing to the world more useful than a perverted 
philosophy such as (Continued on page 128) 
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Complete Short Stories 


of MAU PASSANT 
in ONE Volume/ 


98 


OU can have every short story 
Maupassant ever wrote, in a 
single beautiful volume, for the 

sensational bargain price of only $2.98. 
Think of it! Less than a penny and a 
half for each one of these immortal 
masterpieces. Never before have they 
all been offered the American public 
in any form at a price so amazingly low. 


or written in the original French. 
Every translation absolutely 
complete, authentic and 


And All in 


No other writer, ‘ving 
dead, has ever pictured life with 
the fearless audacity and daring 
devotion to truth of Guy de 
Maupassant. In stories that may 
be read in fen minutes, Maupas- 
with his 
pagan frankness, embodies 
entire gamut of human passions, 
the full breadth and depth of 
French life and love. 

Now for the you 
an know and the 
superb short stories of Maupas- 
exactly as they 


FREE EXAMINATION 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C.0O. D. 


advance—nothing to the 
man. Clip and mail the coupon 
now, keep and read the book 
a week, then decide 
if you want to own it. 
You risk nothing; 
you alone are the 
WALTER J.BLACK.Inc. jy dve of the book’s 
171 Madison Avenue - . : 

merit. Send the cou- 

pon today. 


un- 
abridged. One 
Volume! 

on If you already know some of 
characteristic wanted 
the 


sant, Maupassant, you have 


to read more. If you have not 
vet enjoyed any of his work you 
could not have a better oppor- 
tunity to Maupassant is 
the acknowledged master of the 
rival. 


start. 
first time 


enjoy all short story—he has no 
You will read and re-read these 
sant, were tales many times. 


You must see this amazing post- 
one volume edition to appreci- 
ate it fully. Fine quality thin 
paper, large, readable 
type, beautiful ma- 
roon silk cloth, richly 
grained binding, 
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stamped with gold, 
You pay nothing in 
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MAUPASSANT 





222 Masterpieces including: 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonligh: 

Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venus of Braniza 

The Sequel of Divorce 

Mademoiselle 

Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

The Charm Dispelled 

A Little Walk 

A Dead Woman's Secret 

Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 

After Death 

Room No. li 

A Passion 

A Usefu' House 

Was It a Dream? 

The Diamond Necklace 

The Stor of a Farm 
Gir! 

Love 

The Hole 

A Mesalliance 

The Carter’s Wench 

The Bed 

A Way to Wealth 

Forbidden Fruit 


4 Wife’s Confession 

Love's Awakening 

Woman's Wiles 

The Wedding Night 

A Poor Girl 

One Phase of Love 

Caught 

Magnetism 

Countess Satan 

Boule de Suif 

The Thief 

The Diary of a Madman 

In His Sweetheart’s 
Livery 

Margot’s Tapers 

Waiter, a Bock! 

The Mad Woman 

Virtue in the Ballet 

Fecundity 

Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer's Wife 

An Old Maid 

The Artist's Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable Woman 

The Love of Long Ago 

A Queer Night in Paris 

Ghosts 

The New Sensation 

Madame Parisse 


And 162 more vivid tales 


SER REE EERE AR ERE REE 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 662) 


171 Madison Ave., 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen Send me 
one volume 
Short Stories, 


either return the book at your 


for free ir me 
edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete 
1000 thin paper pages printed 
silk cloth binding, stamped in gold I wil 


examination, your “ 
large 


expense or send you $2 


in full payment within one wee 
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Wouldn’t YOU Like to Know Us? 


(See March Smart Set Magazine) 


Meet These Lovely Girls in the Most Vivid 
Story of Girls’ College Life Ever Written 


“Unforbidden Fruit” 


By Warner Fabian who wrote “FLAMING YOUTH” 


€-- you’ve walked Sperry Campus with 
Sylvia, Sara and Verity you’l) be completely 
under the spell of these three “H. B. V.’s.” 


If you’re a girl you'll share their secrets, and their 
boy friends. If you’re a man you'll fall in love with 
one of them, or perhaps with all three. For they 
are real, live, human, lovable, peppy, yet as femi- 
nine as Eve. 

Nowhere, save in the sacred precincts of a girls’ 
college, could Warner Fabian, the famous author 
of “Flaming Youth,” have gathered from life the 
pictures he has drawn in his brilliant new serial- 
novel. It begins in March Smart Set. Don’t miss it! 


SMART SET 





Stories from Life 


MARCH ISSUE ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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New Jewelry Catalog 
Is Ready For You! 


Our new Jewelry Catalog is just off 
the press. It presents an amazing 
selection of Diamonds and Jewelry. 
The prices are very attractive 
and credit terms astoundingly low. 
Mail coupon at once for a copy 
of this new FREE Jewelry Catalog. 


Sent To You For — 


Only 


Down 


Direct 
from 
Factory! 


21 JEWEL 


TUDEBAKER 


> THE INSURED WATCH © 


HINK of it! Just $1.00 down brings you the famous 21-Jewel 

Studebaker Watch direct from factory. Balance in easy monthly 

payments. Lowest prices ever named for equal quality. By 
buying direct you save 30% to 50%. Your choice of 80 magnificent, new Art 
Beauty cases and dials. Latest designs in Yellow Gold, Green Gold and White 
Gold effects. Exquisite thin models. 12 Size and 16 Size. Send coupon for 
Catalog of Advance Watch Styles and full particulars. 

The Studebaker Watch Company is directed by members of the famous 
Studebaker family—known throughout the world for three-quarters of acentury 
of honest dealing. Studebaker Watches have 21 Jewels,8 Adjustments—Insured 

for your lifetime! Insurance Policy FREE! Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, 
Men’s Strap Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry also sold at lowest prices 
and easy monthly payments. Send coupon for details. 


y MAIL COUPON Let us send you a copy of our beau- 


tiful new 6-color catalog. It con- 

for FREE BOOK? _ tainsvaluableinformation on watch 
making. It tells how you can buy 

a 21-Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker— save 

big money and pay for it in easy monthly payments. Mail the coupon. 

Sa Over 100,000 satisfied customers own Studebaker Watches—and 
al saved money by buying them direct. We ship anywhere. 


Special Offer! Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a magnificent Watch Chain 
Free. To all who write immediately we will include particulars 
of this astounding offer. Time is limited. Send coupon NOW! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Watches + Diamonds + Jewelry 
Dept. H 902, South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Lali tg, men Oe 





| STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. H 902, South Bend, Indiana 


Please sena me your free catalog Please send me free 
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“Smarty, Smarty, Smarty !” 


For two weeks, the “gang” has 
‘en him not. After the ninth 
reading, “The Black Pirate” 


does not seem so black. As if 


throat not enough, 
and just to prove that justice is 
seldom tempered with mercy, 
little sister is on the job from 9 
to 5 emitting words of scorn and 
lerision. Was ever a gentleman 
50 zalled? Will he ever neglect a 
sore throat again 


sore were 


Healthy youngsters ma 
Le J 


throw off sore throat or a cold 
in a hurry, but adults are not 
usually so fortunate. Lacking 
the stamina of youth, they are 
easier prey to disease germs. 

Watch your throat these 
days, and at the first sign of 
irritation, gargle with Lister- 
ine full strength. Rinse the 
mouth with it also. 

Throat irritations are usually 
the sign of on-coming colds 
or worse—and Listerine, used 


early, has nipped many a sore 
throat and cold in the bud. 
Honestly now, don’t you 
think this simple precaution is 
worth taking? It may spare 
you a trying siege of illness. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


» » » 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 

















Vore than 
50 diseases 
have their beginning 
or development in the 
THROAT and nose. 
Some, of mild char- 
acter, vield to an anti- 
septic. Others, more 
serious, do not. At the 
first sign of an irri- 
tated throat, gargle 
frequently with Lis- 
terine and if no im- 
provement is shown, 
consult a physician. 











THE 
NEXT TIME! 
The next time you buy 
a dentifrice ask for Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste at 
25c the large tube. It 
has halved the tooth 
paste bill of more / 
than two million 
people. 














LISTERINE 


-the safe antiseptic 
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AN ARMY with BANNERS 


By 


b IDING down to work this morning there was a 
Bi girl. Just an ordinary girl, pretty enough and 
-») young enough, and she was Seaton to a strap 
MJ and reading Walter Pater’s ‘“The Renaissance.” 
What's more, she was well along in it, which many people 
would consider something of a = She wasn’t skipping 
through it for possible tidbits concerning Caesar Borgia. 
A few weeks ago there was another girl, only this one 
was more type than typist. She wasn't so retty; she wore 
glasses and she cca at once eager and disappointed. It 
was Rupert Brooke she was reading. 
They weren't school-teachers nor going to college. This 
was the 7:10 train. They were just girls going to 
work. Maybe the Walter-Pater-girl was a stenographer, 
somebody's secretary perhaps, but she didn’t look so; she 
was too young. And Miss Rupert-Brooke with her 
brooding petulance that may have been only concentration 
may be she files letters in the wrong places all day long 
or can't find the thirty cents in the trial balance 
[t's just as possible that she’s that girl who files the cor- 
respondence correctly. There must be one. And perhaps 
the Walter Pater young thing can dismiss glittering words 


and fifteenth-cencury Florentines from her mind sufficiently 


to type ‘Yours of the 18th received’’ without error, from 


eight-thirty to five. 

At least, they are alike in this: they read and flash an 
apprehensive glance at stations; they alight in a great 
hurry and are gone. 

What will become of them? Where do they go? Marie 
Bashkirtseff has answered, Madame Roland has answered, 
Mrs. Glyn has given her version, so has Miss Dell. 
record will be lively or 


EDWARD L. 


The 


MCKENNA 


It follows a formula which has not had for a long time 
the charm of novelty. 

But what about this reading? Life clatters about them and 
still they sway and read as a nun traveling fingers a rosary. 

Only this. There must be something in each of them 
which is more personal than their charms and perhaps 
more beautiful. Something hidden and lovely as all de- 
tached struggles are. Rupert Brooke—well, maybe that's 
not quite—is detached the word? ‘I was ever a great 
lover,’’ Brooke said. Now here's a homely, little office- 
girl devouring his verses and nearly carried past her sta- 
tion. Maybe the most important thing in the world for 
her is that once there was a flaming, flamboyant thing 
whose name was Rupert Brooke, a person who went about 
shouting, ‘I’m coarse! I'm common! Look at the bad 
words I know! Hooray!’" And who was about as coarse 
and vulgar as your little son who proudly tells you the last 
curse he learned from the big boys. 

And Walter Pater! If hanging on to a strap in the sub- 
way and reading ‘The Renaissance"’ isn't burning with the 
clear flame of a gem, then what did he have in mind? 
Many a bright eye must have softened to see Rupert 
Brooke; it is harder to imagine Pater so favored. 

These two girls—they're highbrows. Don't let's bother 
with them any more. Here's one girl reading the Graphic 
and another with the News and a third with a book by 
Arthur Somebody. What are they doing: escaping from 
life or just putting in time till life comes along? Life 
never comes along for some of them. Twenty years from 
now they'll be jostling, crowding, hurtling into subway 
trains at 7:10 and then opening a book or a newspaper. 

There isn't any moral. 
It’s just a confused won- 





lofty as is the mind of 
the annalist. They'll kiss 
or fail to be kissed and 
their hearts will break. 











dering. Life is like thar, 
ain't it, Lady Gertrude? 
Shall we join the others? 
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Pepita skipped 
i i 
the villad 


Square - 


ly tween her 


a vost 
teeth triumphant- 


ly clk fantly 


ROM Biarritz to Bilbao along- 
side the sea and deep inland, 
almost to Pamplona, ts Spain's 
land of the Fandango. The 

green mountains roll in billows along- 
side the sea, like solidified waves which 
had once been sea themselves. And on 
he slopes and on the crests and in the 
illevs of these mountains rise isolated 
stone hewn out of 
1S bal- 

with 


houses built of gray 
the mountains. Each window 

trellised 
The center 


conied and each door 
ines and rambling roses 
f each building is hollowed out into 
a half-round portal like the entrance 
to a subterranean hall. The head or the 
hind quarters of a pair of huge oxen 
ire protruding from it or a donkey is { 
sticking out his nose from a square hole 
on each side 
The Spanish farmer insists on having his wealth ur. ler 
his feet: to hear and smell his cattle. And the Senora, not 
to be outdone, keeps her fowl underneath the kitchen. 
lhe honking geese and cackling ducks, the chuckling hens 
and crowing roosters are where she can hear and talk 
to them: all of them together, man and beast housed under 
the same flatly rounded red slate roof. 
On Sundays when the gates of the stables and the fowl 


coops are left opea so that they should roam freely in the 


By 


/ 
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[gnacio, the Quiet One trom 


bilbao, Brings Something 
New, 
to the Village of Lavrauz— 


Something Unknown 


and to Pepita 


vard and on the slope of the hill Senor farmer sits on his 
doorstep smoking his pipe, carving his stick and listening 
to the tales of older men who no longer work and who go 
a Vesinante, neighboring, as they call it, from house to 
house. The farmer's wife, in her best dress, is on the back 
patio of the house attending to the gracious things; the 
flowers and the vines and the gay embroiderings with 
which she decks tables, chairs and walls. The youngsters 
gather down the valley, in the village square, next to the 
church and the posada, the inn, to dance the fandango to 
the music of two shrill-sounding flutes and a drum, the 
noise of which is increased a hundredfold by the sharp 
snapping of the fingers of the dancers, the cracking sound 
of castanets, the beating of feet upon the soil, the clicking 
of heels, the smacking of tongues and the short piercing 
cries of joy and well-being. Song and dance; the joy of 
being young and in the land of sunshine; the joy of feeling 
so many warm and palpitating bodies whirling about one 
another in graceful postures and movements; the intensi- 
fied joy of feeling one with al! the others by the mutual tie 
of the brown earth underneath and of the silver-blue sky 
overhead. 

And while the musicians rest there is much song and 
loud laughter. Salty words, thrown overhead like in- 
flated balloons, are caught, repeated and answered, 
laughed at and scoffed at. Venders of fritters boiled in 
the heavy amber-yellow olive oil, the odor of which hangs 
like a thick veil over the place, cry their wares and gipsy 
women, their black, shining hair covered with red 
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bandanas, insist on telling fortunes, tearing at hands, dang- 
ling gold and silver bracelets on the wrists. On the outside 
of the square young men form circles and urge the girls 
to step in the center and dance to the sound of castanets, 
which they tie on to the thumb and forefinger, and to the 
rhythmic clapping of their hands. 

It is Spain, the land of the fandango, the land of laughter 
and dance and sunshine. Dance, Carmen! Dance, Lucia! 
Heave-ho! Who doesn't dance well has not worked well. 
Whose conscience is burdened by a week of idleness has 
heavy feet on Sunday. Dance differentiates man from 
donkeys. Dance! Dance! Ole! Ole! See how Maria 
can dance the fandango! Whirl and turn! Ole, ole, 
bravo! Dance Carmen, dance Lucia! Ole! Ole! 

When darkness falls come calls from every door, calls 
from everywhere, in voices of all colors, shrill and loud, 
full and round, high-pitched, low-pitched. Mothers are 
calling their daughters home. For they know. Haven't 
they themselves danced the fandango every Sunday in 
the same square before they were married? They know 
what the warm grass and the odor of the sea mingled with 
the fresh-cut hay and the scent degaging itself from the 
poplars and acacias do to one’s senses? And so they call 
their daughters home. Marilla! Lucia! Gloria! Carmen! 

That evening the name of each girl was heard only once 
or twice; but that of Pepita, Tio Pepe's daughter, was 
heard repeated louder and more often than any other name. 
Even when the names of the others were no longer called 
out the name of Pepita still rang out through the air. 
Young men nudged one another knowingly and laughed 
loudly. And the women said: ‘‘How careless of Donna 
Gloria to do that and shame her daughter by letting it be 
known she is not at home when the others are already in!"’ 

After a brief silence, more like the roaring of a bull than 
the voice of a human being rang out once the voice of a 
man. 

‘*Pe-pi-ta! Pe-pi-ta!”’ 

The square was silent after that cry. Everybody re- 
mained stock-still and listened. In the silence of the night 
a sharp slap was heard and the piercing voice of a girl 
crying out in protest. Then a door was 
slammed. Those who were still lingering 
in the square and those who had not 
closed their windows and doors knew 
that Tio Pepe, Uncle Pepe, had done his 
duty. 

Every Sunday night the same thing 
happened. Every Sunday night the 
youngsters of the village waited to hear 
Uncle Pepe's bull-like voice calling his 
daughter, after his wife had — her 
name shrilly several times. Every Sun- 
day night they waited to hear the sharp 
slap, the shrill voice protesting and the 
slamming of the door. 

Still the following Sunday Pepita, 
olive-skinned, slender, black-eved, her 
lustrous hair rolled a little at the side 
toward her left ear in the back, would 
come down skipping to the square at the 
bottom of the cup-like village. She al- 
ways held a rose between her white teeth, 
triumphantly, defiantly. And everybody 
knew of the contest between herself 
and her father. And the youngsters 
teased her as they danced the fan- 
dango, asking her to just once go home 
after her mother had called her; her 
father would then be so disconcerted he 
would slap his own face and slam the 
door afterwards, not to break the Sunday 
evening tradition, not to cheat people 





of the rhythm of things to which they 
had become accustomed ever since 
Pepita, after her sixteenth year, had 
come out to dance. And she was nine- 
teen now. 

Pepita would laugh with them and 
tell them how her father afterwards 
roamed about the room, grumbling, 
mumbling unintelligible words while 
she sat in a corner and made believe 
she cried until he came to her and asked 
her to promise not to be late again the 
following Sunday. 

‘But I never promise. I never, never Z Yj 
promise.”’ ZA 

“No, she never promises,’’ the boys 
would take up her words, each one 
singing them out with different intonations; each one 
trying to put in the words a different meaning, teasing her 
and getting back better than given while she danced in 
the circle made about her to the sound of snapping fingers 
and clapping hands. Ole! Ole! What a dancer Pepita is! 
What a joy to see her dance! Let her father come down 
to the square. Ole, ole Pepita! 





e-pi-ta!” 


|. ew in that village, in Zarauz, there arrived one spring 
a young man.by the name of Ignacio who had come 
to take possession of a little farm left him by an uncle who 
had died childless. The first week after he had arrived he 
became one of the village, after having treated at the 
posada the men of his own age to a pitcher of red wine 
passed from mouth to mouth till the last drop was drunk. 
Such was the custom of Zarauz. 

Ignacio was shorter and lighter than the people of that 
village and his features were finer and more delicately 
molded. The long lashes and his gray-brown eves, the 
straight nose and forehead were more that of a woman 
than of aman. The youngsters of the village liked him 
because he was more forward with the girls than they were 
and talked about them knowingly. He came from a bigger 

town. He told stories to the girls while 
he danced with them that made them 
blush and laugh and turn their heads 
away, yet want to hear more. 

But when he had first seen Pepita 
dance alone, when he had talked with 
her he became shy and the others knew 
what he didn’t know. After Pepita 
had danced once Ignacio took the cas- 
tanets from her fingers, snapped them 
on to his own and danced as the others 
had never seen any man dance. 

“Thus we dance in Bilbao, from 
where the best Toros and dancers come,” 
he sang while he danced. 

Later on in the evening, after Pepita's 
mother had called out her name a dozen 
times, the village heard the bull-like 
call of her father not once but twice, 
a thing which had never happened be- 
fore. The youngsters looked at one 
another, pursed their lips in a knowing 
way al shrugged their shoulders 
significantly. Two sharp slaps were 
heard that evening followed by the 
loud, defiant laughter of the girl. 


URING the week Pepita’s name 
was coupled with that of Ignacio by 
the gossips of the village. The following 
Sunday evening after the dance Ignacio, 
who had not seen Pepita again but who 
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had heard the story of her weekly beatings, walked beside 
her up the lane leading to her home. He looked very sad. 
He had asked her to allow him to accor-pany her after her 
mother had first called out her name. He wanted to talk 
tO her 
Pepita walked slowly, stopping every few steps, tearing 
handfuls of grass and leaves from the bushes beside the 
road, waiting for the Bilbaon to talk to her. 
Ignacio coaxed her to walk faster by walking ahead of 
het 
Listen, your mother is calling you again. It ts the 
time this evening,’ Ignacio 
Let her call,’ Pepita answered. 
But I do want you to be home before 
vour father calls you.’ 
And what is that to Pepita 
asked angrily, standing seill on the road 
Oh, it is because I don’t want vour 
father to beat you again!’’ he explained 
with a trembling voice 
“Ho, is that why you asked me to come 
with you?’ 
And 
square 
Ignacio followed with his eves the dis- 
appearing shadow on the path between 
the of trees. Almost immediately 
ifterwards he heard the bull-like voice of 
her father. It pierced and bore through 
him like the sharp horns of an ox. Loud 
the father’s angry roar 
Another minute of absolute silence and 
the voice rent the air again. 
Ignacio was tortured by insufferable pain; 
and then he heard the slap repeated twice, 
the girl's loud shriek and the slamming of 
the doot 
Unable repress his anger, Ignacio 
ran to Tio Pepe's door and realized only 
had out several times 
that he had his dagger in his 
hand. He thanked God the farmer had 
not for Ignacio would have 
died a thousand deaths if he had used his 
dagger on a human being 
Talking to the people of the village 
luring the following week, Ignacio asked 
them 


fifth said. 


you? 


she ran fast back to the village 


rows 


laughter answerec 


roaring 


to 


when he called 


Porco 


come out; 


could stand aside uncon- 
Tio Pepe was brutalizing 
his daughter every week. Thev laughed 
at him Why he, a 
stranger, meddling with things he did not 
lf a father slapped his daughter 
was his right to do so. Nobody had a right to inter- 
fere with what was happening within another man’s gate. 
Was a master in his own house; over his wife, 
children and cattle? 


‘| 


and 


how they 


nedly while 


ce 


ait Pity. pity! 
him for 


know? 


man not 


‘HE following Sunday the youngsters jestingly re- 
marked to Pepita who had come out to dance as gaily 
is insolently as ever: 

Why, Pepita, vou let your father call you twice now!" 

And they winked slyly in the direction of Ignacio 

She threw the flowers she had between her teeth in the 
air and answered, ‘‘Another week and I may have him call 
me three, four,five, ten, a hundred times if it pleases me,"'and 
danced on as if nothing had happened nothing had been said. 

And again Ignacio followed her after the dance to the 
lane leading toward her home. She waited for him to say 
something. She knew how anxious he was to speak to 
her; she saw that in his eyes. The way he was moving his 
lips made her think of prison gates yanked this way and 


that. He was trying to formulate what he wanted to say 
when they arrived within sight of the lights of her home. 
Again she stood still, waiting for him impatiently. She 
liked him. But why was he so sad? Why did he not laugh 
as the others did at the weekly contest between her and her 
father? 

‘*Pepita,”’ Ignacio finally said, ‘‘I should like you to 
walk a little faster.’ 

She knew that he had wanted to say something else. 

‘Is there nothing else you have to say to me?”’ Pepita 
questioned encouragingly,, coming a little nearer to 

Ignacio and looking aside as she spoke 

“Oh, I—I wanted to speak to you of the 
terrible torture I have undergone since Sun- 
day, thinking I had contributed to that.”’ 

‘To what?” she asked sharply, turning 
around. 

“That father of yours is a beast,’’ he 
finally stammered out, clenching his fists. 

‘What concern is that of yours?”’ she re- 
plied haughtily. “‘What right have you to 
speak in that manner of my father?” 

“I suffered so much to know that you 
were being maltreated, Pepita. Forgive 
me,’’ and he tried to take her hand. 

‘And all you want is to hurry me home, 
eh? Good-night, Cavaliero,’’ she called out 
mockingly and ran back to the square 
when the voice of her father had rung 
through the air again. 

He could hear her boisterous laughter as 
she romped through the square and back 
home by another road through the sloping 
fields. She laughed and sang as she crashed 
through the gate of her home. It mad- 
dened him, sickened him to hear her 
father abusing her and the slamming of 
the door. 


HIS scene repeated itself the following 

Sunday evening after the dance and 
Ignacio spoke again of his hatred for her 
father and the great pity he had for her, of 
the torture he went through. Yet he, so 
agile with words when speaking with 
others, could not say what he wanted 
when speaking to Pepita. But the follow- 
ing week he finally brought his lips to tell 
her he wanted to marry her. 

Ignacio’s words brought great joy to 
Pepita! Though she was in her nineteenth 
year and was more beautiful than most 
girls and danced better than any of them 
and young men had pinched her cheeks and put their arms 
around her waist, had made insolent remarks to her and 
made her blush, yet not one of them had mentioned marriage 
to her. They knew Uncle Pepe too well, knew his avarice 
and rapacity. 

Firstborn sons who would inherit the farm and oxen 
knew that Tio Pepe would never part with any of his 
cattle to give a decent dowry to his daughter, and younger 
sons of the country who, according to custom, would not 
inherit any of their father’s wealth also knew that Tio 
Pepe would not give them sufficient money to establish 
themselves as farmers in the neighborhood. He was that 
kind of a man, Uncle Pepe, and though Pepita was his 
only child it was said he would take all he had into the 
grave with him sooner than give it away as a dowry. 

Ignacio’s words had given Pepita great joy. She liked 
him in a way she had not liked any of the young men. 
She did not know why she liked him, why she was so 
pleased to listen to his soft, caressing voice when he spoke 


She hated 


Ls pity! 
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Ignacio vemained calm with- 


out answering a word. 


to her. She had wanted to conquer him, 
master him, as men mastered the bulls 
they fought i in the square every spring. 

She did not answer him. She said 
something about having to be home 
immediately and ran away like a young 
deer in the night. Her father noticed 
she even forgot to cry when he had slapped her. She went 
to a little mirror stuck in the wall and did her hair over while 
her father, still in his heavy boots though half undressed, 
his long beard mingling with the bristles on his chest, 
walked up and down the room grumbling in his usual way. 

The mother, who was setting a cackling hen in a corner 
of the big room which was kitchen, dining-room and bed- 
room in one, had one look at her daughter from the corner 
of her eye and Pepita knew that she knew, that she un- 
derstood very well; for she took particular pains in closing 
the shutters of her daughter's window after she had gone 
to bed in the attic over the main room. The mother had 
heard her daughter's name coupled with that of Ignacio. 
One never knew. Strangers! People from Bilbao! What 
did one know about their morals? 

Pepita climbed into her high wooden bed repeating to 
herself every word Ignacio had said to her since she had 
first met him. She went over in her mind every gesture of 
his and every minute they had spent together. But what 
she remembered most vividly was how he had stepped 
aside on the road to avoid crushing a worm. And this 
suddenly made her think that it was pity, not love, that 
had brought him to ask her to marry him. Yes, that was 


The people murmured 

this man was unworthy 
to live in their village, un- 
worthy of Spain and. its 


traditions of bravery 


~~—1it. The same sentiment 

that had made him avoid 

crushing the caterpillar. 

Pity! Pity for her, Pepi- 

ta! She and a worm! 

She hated him, hated him! 

Had her mother not 

closed the window she 

would have climbed out and gone to tell him what she 

thought of him. He should know! Oh, she would let 

him know! He had insulted her. That soft voice had 
insulted her as she had never been insulted before. 


HE following Sunday when Pepita arrived on the 

square near the church another young man detached 
himself from a group of young people and walked toward 
her. He was the very opposite in style and stature from 
Ignacio, who also walked toward Pepita. The two young 
men were abreast of her when Pepita was an arm’'s-length 
from them. Instead of greeting the girl, they turned 
about and measured one another. Pepita smiled. She had 
known Pietro many years, had seen him every Sunday at 
the dances, but never had he said to her more than a few 
words. He had never singled her out. The frank pref- 
erence for her which he now showed astonished and 
pleased her. It came just in time to help her punish the 
other one. And yet on second thought she was dis- 
pleased. Pietro’s attention to her was only because of his 
jealousy. Pietro had noticed her existence only after 
some one else had begun to pay attention to her. It was 
jealousy, not love. It wasenvy. She had experienced the 
same sentiment when other girls got married. How often 
had she not wondered why she had not been courted by 
the man her friend married! 


“Good evening to the two of you,”’ she said, putting out | 
. | 
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both of her hands at once. 

Pietro took the hand nearest 
him and kept it in his while Ig- 
nacio let her left hand drop after 
pressing the fingers ever so 
slightly. 

All this happened only a few 
feet away from the square where 
the music had already begun to 
play. The dancing youngsters 
scented a fight and began to fol- 
expecting to see the struggle and 
congratulate the winner; the winner not only of the fight 
but the winner of Pepita, the prize They thought now 
she was beautiful and desirable and wondered why they 
had not thought so before. There was a girl, proud, well 
on her feet. And now two men were to fight for her; today, 
tomorrow, next week, a fight was unavoidable. 

While the dance was still on Pepita called Ignacio aside 
and asked brusquely: 

‘Why do you want to marry me? My father will give 
no dowry and I have no other relatives who will give 
me one.”’ 

‘That,’ Ignacio said, “I can do without.”’ 

“Well then, why do you want to marry me?’ Pepita 
insisted 

He stammered, trving to find words, and finally said: 

Oh, Pepita, you don’t know what I have suffered all 
these weeks, hearing your father beating you!” 

Oh, is that why you want to marry me? I don't have 
to get married for that. I hate you,’’ and looking him in 
the eves she added, ‘‘You will pay for that. You will 

She disappeared from the square long before the dance 
was over; yet she allowed her mother and her father to call 
her repeatedly before Ignacio had heard her return home 


low the two voung men, 


GNACIO sought an occasion to see Pepita and talk with 
her. He expected to see her some evening at the stone 
fountain in the square where young girls came for water 
for the house and for short meetings with the young men 
But Tio Pepe had his own water and there was so much 
work in his house Pepita had no time to go out week 
evenings 

He, who had the rep 
forwardness and the ability to sav nice things 
who always had words on his lips that made 


itation with the voung men of the 
village for 
ro women 
them blush and laugh and turn their faces vet step a little 


nearer to hear more of what the newcomer had to sav, 


wond why he had not been able to say anything to 
Pepit 
epita 

] 
long at like 
’ 


this Pietro with the neck of an ox and 
those of a monkev had challenged him 
luring the week on the opposite 
made believe thev did 


now 
They pass each other 
sides of the road and, though they 
not see each other, people stopped and looked at them, 
wondering when what had to come would come 
The following Sunday at the dance Pietro in some man- 
He remained in her 
She danced to the 
Ole, ole, Pepita!”’ 


ner held Pepita’s entire attention 

group an {1 managed to alwavs face her 
g of his hands and his cries of 

stood her group and watched. Oc- 
casionally Pepita would look in his direction but it 
seemed to him there was a mocking, tantalizing light in 
her eves as if she were saying, “See how men, real men, 


clappin 


Ignacio outside 


behave!"’ 

He tried to call her aside, to speak to her but she de- 
liberately avoided any possibility of conversation. When 
the dance was over he saw her walking by Pietro’s side. 
The young men of the village passed him by, looking at 
him from the corner of their eves and with a smile on their 
lips. How did he take that, the stranger? Eh? Why was 
he waiting? Was he a coward? ‘‘Hey, you from Bilbao,” 
they called to him. 





Though Pepita had left after her mother’s first call, 
Ignacio, who had remained alone in the square, heard the 
call repeated several times and then heard the shouting of 
her father. 

It was louder than ever and seemed angrier. In his 
anxiety Ignacio even forgot Pepita had neglected him 
that evening and forgot his jealousy. 

But nothing happened. There was no sharp slap, no 
slamming of the door. Instead of that, there came a deep- 
chested second call from her father. It sounded like the roar 
of an angry bull, so inhuman did it ring in the night. Ignacio 
was beside himself. Why didn’t that brute of a Pietro 
hurry her home? That mad father of hers would kill her. 
He imagined Pietro urging her on to stay with him in- 
stead of asking her to go home. That brute would never 
care what would happen to her afterwards. He was prob- 
ably detaining her by force, holding her, his arms wound 
about her, while Pepita was trying to free herself. 

Seconds seemed centuries. He heard the heavy farm 
door close again and this time both Pepita’s father and 
mother called together. The old man’s curses could be 
heard all over the village. Suddenly many doors opened 
and from everywhere came the call of “‘Pepita!’’ Some of 
the voices rang anxiously, others followed the name by 
loud laughter. 

Ah, that girl was a devil! She had a will of her own, 
father or no father. Then all was silent again. Ignacio 
lived through horrible moments. There was no more bull- 
like roaring in the air. The door of Tio Pepe’s home 
opened and, though the words were unintelligible, the 
intonation was clearly one of welcome to a guest. And 
in the deep silence Ignacio heard the scraping of wooden 
shoes on the iron before the door was closed gently upon 
Pietro and Pepita. 

And again he forgot his jealousy and Pepita’s neglect of 
him and was grateful the girl had not been slapped by her 
father that night. 

On Monday, on Tuesday, on Wednesday, Ignacio was 
busy on the farm. There was hay to be cut. Green corn 
to be cultivated. A young cow came down with her first 
calf. He was alone to do all the work save for a very old 
woman who helped in the kitchen and a little boy, a 
distant relative, who had been brought up by his uncle. 
Yet evenings, when he sat in front of his | es mending a 
harness or sharpening a scythe, beating the edge with a 
short hammer upon the stone, voung men would pass by 
and greet him provokingly, asking him if he would not 
come down to the posada and exchange a few words before 
going to bed. He answered he was too busy just then. 
But one after another they said he could better sharpen 
his scythe in the morning than tn the evening. 

There was a double meaning in every word they said. 
They were taunting him, provoking him. But he was 
thinking all the time of Pepita. Now that she was not in 
danger of being beaten he wondered that one as fine as 
she was, so sensitive, so beautiful, could prefer the thick- 
necked brute to him. It would not have mattered so much, 
he thought, if it had been anybody else; if it had been 
Roberto or Carlo, Andre or Toma. Anybody but Pietro. 

On Thursday evening, without knowing why, he went 
down the road to the posada. There were only two people 
there, one of them a stranger 
who had come to pass the night 
at the inn. Ignacio had not 
been there more than a few 
minutes when all the men of the 
village trooped in. He could see 
in what a hurry they had been to 
come. Some of them had only 
hung their coats on their shoul- 
ders without putting the arms 
through the sleeves. 






































In one bound Pepita flung the door 
I J 


Soon afterwards Pietro came in. Everv one stepped 
aside, making a passageway for him. He seemed un- 
concerned as if he did not notice anybody's existence 
No one said a word. Pietro leaned with his elbows on the 
white-pine counter, turning his back on Ignacio, and 
code some wine. When he had filled his glass he 
raised it high and said: 

“Here's to all men born in this village.”’ 

“That isn’t very polite,” an old man called 
“There is a stranger here.”’ 

“A stranger,”’ Pietro called out laughing scornfully. 
‘He will soon not be here.”’ 

But the old man pushed the weary traveler to the front 
and said: 

“| mean this one.” 

‘Oh, to him I will drink and to his village and to his 
people,’ and Pietro drank his glass in a single gulp. 

Having smacked his lips, he faced Ignacio fully, lower- 
ing his head and looking at him from his narrowly slit 
eves. The men made a circle around the two. Ignacio 
remained calm without answering a word and, lighting a 
cigaret, he turned his back on the provoker. 

Such cowardice was unheard of! The people began to 
murmur. Here was a man in their midst unworthy to live 
in their village, unworthy to live in the land of sunshine, 
unworthy of Spain and its traditions of bravery. 
| “‘Hey, you from Bilbao!” 

Pepita appeared at the door. She had come down on a 
run. Her face was flushed. She remained standing out- 
side. Following her within a few seconds a number of 
other girls crowded the entrance. Ignacio turned around 
and her eyes told him distinctly what she expected of him. 
She was Spanish. No man could be insulted as he had 


out 





open 


He owed 
Whv was 


been and expect a woman even to look at him. 
her that. The woman belonged to the victor 
he waiting? 

Silently, with a look of utter disgust on his face, lgnacio 
unsheathed his dagger. The circle widened. They were 
all taken by surprise. Pietro had not expected Ignacio to 
accept the challenge in that manner. He had expected a 
quarrel and during the exchange of insults things would 
have happened. Now his hand trembled when he pulled 
his dagger out. He had expected to use it in the heat of a 
quarrel. The other man’s coolness disconcerted him. 

And while the two were face to face the villagers walked 
out, leaving them alone and closing doors and window 
shutters after them. In this way they would avoid being 
witnesses to what was to take place. They would avoid 
all trouble with the Carabinieri and the law. Such was the 
custom. Let them fight in the dark so that cunning might 
count as much as strength! Their backs to the door they 
crossed themselves and remained silent, with ears strained 
to catch the slightest noise inside the posada. 

Pepita was surrounded by the other girls. It had been 
a long time since two men had fought for a woman of the 
village. They envied her. A legend was to surround her 
and follow her through che rest of her days. For days 
and weeks and months people would talk of nothing else. 
In future years the birth of children would be reckoned 
from that day. A milestone of life! 

And through Pepita's mind flitted again the occurrences 
of the last few days. Now that the lives of the two men 
were in danger, she didn’t know who she really desired to 
be the victor. Was it to be Pietro, who had so violently 
detained her behind the tree alongside the path leading 
to her home, while her father (Continued on page 86) 
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Lillian Russell 


1895 





Left, Sara Bernhardt listening to 


Lily Langtry — 1883 


OKES are funny things One of 
Charles Lamb's shorter essays has for its subject 
the paradox ‘‘that the worst puns are the best."’ 
Occasionally one meets with evidence suggesting 

that the oldest jokes are the newest and that the theater- 
going public is largely made up of people who cannot 
break themselves of the habit of laughing at some vener- 
ible jest which Noah may have told to the original pair of 
When Hardcastle in “She Stoops to 
warns his servant not to join in the laughter of 
expected guests the faithful 

Diggory replies: “‘Then your 

worship must not tell the story 

of old Grouse in the gun-room 

I have laughed at that these 

twenty 

More than forty years ago I 

a burlesque of “Robinson 
in which the leading 
part was played by Roland 
Reed, a clever comedian, father 
of Florence Reed, the popular 
actress. In a burlesque trial 
scene Mr. Reed excited much 
innocent merriment by absent- 
mindedly drinking a bottle of 
ink and then using the blotting 


sometimes. 


laughing hvenas 


Conquet 


years on 


Saw 


Crusoe”’ 


DeWolf Hopper 


1859 


Wm. Danforth, Frank Daniels and Alf 
Whelan in ‘‘The Idol's Eye’’—1898 


— 


DeWolf Hop- 
er and Mar- 
shall P. Wil- 
der as 


and Juliet— 


Romeo 


1902 


Henry Clay Barnabee who 

was known for many years 

as ‘‘the Dean of Comic 
Opera’’—1892 


Ss 
Sam Bernard at his best in ‘**The 
Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer’’—1903 


paper as a napkin. Last season, in a successful musical 
play supposed to be extremely modern, the loudest laugh 
was caused by one of the four comic brethren drinking the 
ink and blotting his mouth. Now mark the superiority of 
the alleged ‘‘palmy days.’’ Mr. Reed's treatment of this 
merry quip was the more elaborately developed; for after 
blotting his lips he displayed their silhouette on the blot- 
ter, which won a further manifestation of delight. You 
see the comedians of the despised eighties were more in- 
tellectual in their methods. 

In the review of a musical comedy produced a few 
months ago a New York newspaper critic selected one joke 
for special encomium. A character asked another: ‘“‘Is my 
face dirty or is it my imagination?”’ To which the reply 
was: ‘Your face is clean. I can't tell about your 
imagination.” 

Dear, dear! How this recalls old memories! I see my- 
self, a chubby-faced boy led by the hand of my indulgent 
father to the minstrel show of Arlington, Cotton & 
Kemble. In fancy once more I hear the interlocutor inquire 
about the relative cleanliness of his face and his imagina- 
tion and again I hear Billy Arlington's chuckling reply in 
those same classic words. A few years later the colloquy 
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Lively Reminiscences of Famous Comedians 


By HARRY ‘B. SMITH, 


Author of “The Circus Princess.” “( ‘countess Maritza.” 
“Robin Hood,” “The Fortune Teller” and Many 


Opevettas that people have loved and gone away singing 


Joseph Cawthorne and Joseph 
Herbert in ‘‘The Fortune 
Teller’’—1899 


One of the first 
American girls 
to be glorified by 
Ziegteld: Anna 
Held in 1900 


“a 


Henry Clay 
original Sheriff of Notting- 


Barnabee, the 
ham in ‘Robin Hood” 
1892. Left: Francis Wilson 
as ‘The Little Corporal” 


1598 


was a part of the dialogue in one of the entertainments of 
Salisbury’s Troubadours. Still later it found a place in 
Ayer’s Almanac and eventually it appeared in a comic 
weekly with a half-page illustration. And there's life in 
the old joke yet! 

When Victor Herbert and I were asked to furnish an 
opera for Alice Nielsen we wrote ‘“The Fortune Teller.”’ 
In the score of this operetta is the ‘‘Gipsy Love Song,” 
which after more than thirty years is still a “‘best seller’’ 
and a radio favorite. An excellent company was engaged, 
including Eugene Cowles, the Bostonians’ popular basso, 
Marguerite Silva, Joseph Cawthorne and Joseph Herbert 
Joe Herbert played the part of a composer who was always 
having a brilliant musical inspiration, the result of which 
was a melody familiar to everybody. At a rehearsal the 
stage director, William Rochester, an old-timer, came to 
Cawthorne and offered an additional joke for the libretto. 

‘This is a sure-fire laugh, Joe,’ Rochester assured and 
then restraining his own laughter as well as he could he 
offered this couplet: 


I] had a little bird and its name was Enza. 
] opened the cage and in-flu-enza. 


= 


Other 


Discussing the peculiarities of the 
English language. Lew Fields, 
Dave Warfield and Joe Weber 


1599 


Sa 
Frank Daniels in ‘“‘Thé 
Wizard of the Nile,”’ 
written to order by Victor 
Herbert and the author. 
Right, Francis Wilson 
tailoring in‘*The Little 
Corporal” 


solemn and after thinking it 


Cawthorne looked very | 
If you opened 


over remarked: ‘‘That can't be right, Bill. 
the cage out flew Enza.”’ 

Rochester pondered and Joe Herbert, called into the con- 
sultation, agreed that Cawthorne’s was the logical theory 
of the bird's course of action. 

‘*But out flew Enza isn't a joke,”’ protested Rochester 
“You spoil the point.” 

‘Well, we can try 1t, 
Cawthorne, “but we're apt to 
be arrested.”’ 

The result of the conference 
was a new comedy scene which 
was tried before the first-night 
audience. Cawthorne started 
it by saying to Joe Herbert: 
‘You and I will write a comic 
You are a composer ot 
and 


told 


Ar said 


opera. 
other people's music 
have a joke.’’ He then 
Rochester's scintillating witti- 
cism to Joe Herbert who made 
the same objection: ‘If vou 
open the cage out flew Enza.’ 

It seems incredible but on the 
opening (Continued on page 110) 
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OLD EVE and a MANS WHIM 


Gerry Learned Something New about Men When She Tried To Put 
the Stern Rutledge through the Paces of the Nice Nineties 


. €z2 M: 3 

By MAE 

NE morning soon after ‘ 

she came to Chicago to 

take her position in 

one of the city’s largest 

banks Geraldine Merryfield discovered herself looking 

through her window into a pair of terrifyingly direct dark- 

zray eves. Looking and continuing to look as the eyes 

grew warm and amused. 

Can I be of service to you?’’ Gerry’s voice was as im- 
personal as an adding machine. 

Philip Rutledge negligently shoved through the win- 
dow a twenty-thousand-dollar check, together with his 
pass-book. Of secondary interest the fact that he had sold 
inother house. He was waiting for a Dresden doll to raise 
its eves from prosaic figures. 

She had to raise them—to request him to endorse his 
check. He heard her crisp cool tones but not her smothered, 

Nice thing, you!"’ She had to remind him that others 
were waiting in line for attention. Then he went off with- 
yut his pass-book. 

Hurrying out for lunch shortly after, Gerry was caught 
on the corner of State and Madison in a crowd excited over 
1 near-by jewelry shop robbery. She hadn't much chance 
in a crowd like that and was by way of being smothered 
completely. 

Suddenly she was hoisted to a shoulder and so hurdled 
the crowd. Then the late depositor put her down. 

Oh, thank you so much!"’ 
Where are you going?”’ he demanded just as if it were 
some of his business. 
To Polly's for lunch."’ 
f answering so obediently! 
[ often lunch there. Might 


But she had had no intention 


FOSTER JAY 


Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 


**How interesting! Such a small 
world and all that!’ Gerry 
grinned impishly and was gone 
from him like a brisk little wind. 

He came back for his pass-book the next day. Not to 
her window but to the private office of John Lowry, 
president of the institution. Lowry sent out for Miss 
Merryfield to bring the book—and incidentally introduced 
to her his old friend Rutledge. 


| ageporny was waiting for her when she came out 
at noon. It was Saturday. 

‘““Come,’” he said casually as if they had had an ap- 
pointment. “‘I’m taking you to a new place for lunch.” 
And he guided her to his roadster parked near-by. Before 
she had time to remind herself that she ought to remon- 
strate Gerry was in it. 

“Is this quite—conventional—in Chicago?’ she in- 
quired presently. 

‘“[ hate conventions.” 

They were headed out along the north shore. Away out 
through Sibley’s woods. Rutledge’s eyes as they looked 
down at her from time to time were amused, as they had 
been when she had first looked into them. “‘You are as 
incongruous in that practical institution, in a reverse way, 
as a bull in a china shop."" And he added, ‘‘Lowry says 
the little girl from the East is a whiz at figures.”’ 

The car slowed deliberately, then neatly turned into a 
road that plunged off into mysterious thickets. They 
rounded a curve or two and halted on a wooded eminence 
that hung over the lake. 

Quietly Philip Rutledge kindled a fire, then brought 
steaks, a grate and a well-filled basket of provisions from 
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the deck of the car. They ate like hungry children, then 
lingered by their fire in the autumn glow and told each 
other their grandmothers’ middle names. 

‘This,’ Gerry declared breathlessly, 
for a house.”’ 

“Of course. That's why I bought these lots."’ Already 
she had learned that his business was the building of 
houses for investment. 

‘“Suppose,’” he added, “‘that we plan the house.”’ 

Gerry knew exactly the kind on which belonged 
here. A replica of her grandfather's decorous one which 
overhung the Hudson. Leaning together over a spread- 
out paper sack, they drew up its plans even to the niche 
in the winding stairway with its little pagan god, the 
nice dim attic where the old spinning-wheel was and the 
cupola, including the warm smell of sun through glass on 
wood as you came up the narrow stairs and the mince pies 
her grandmother kept up there. 

As they arose to leave the spot Gerry asked, *‘How did 
you come to be so appropriately named Philip Rutledge?”’ 

‘“Meaning?” 

She was contemplating the ramrod back, the firm chin 
defying the sensitive lips above, the lean determined face 
of a man accustomed to allow himself no quarter, the 
gentleness behind the bruskness in eyes and speech. 

‘‘Meaning—which is the real you, the stern Rutledge 
or the gentle Philip?’ 

“Will you try to discover?”’ Then as if emboldened by 
the personal trend she had given the conversation, ‘Tell 
me—are you real?”’ 

A swift hand fell upon her hair at the words, lightly at 
first among the glistening waves, then pressing closely, 
warmly. 

A surprised catch of her breath, a fluttering movement 
to escape and Gerry was gathered into arms that closed 
about her as if they had found something they always had 
been looking for. Her head was snug against a square 
shoulder, her face upturned to the » Be kisses of a 
diffident mouth. 

How natural and unshocking it seemed! 

Then her instincts and upbringing rushed to her rescue. 
Even if this overwhelming thing were true, if this too- 
likable stranger were sincere—and she would have staked 
her life on his sincerity at that heady moment—was he to 
find her so easy of conquest? Not if she wanted to hold 
him, she jolly well knew! The way for women to hold 
men is to keep them guessing—as accepted a convention 
as the return of a partner's lead. And she had a very strong 
conviction that she wanted to hold this man. But she 
must start over. Lead him by a more leisurely and cir- 
cumspect route back to this same point. 

So she how-dared him—the Dresden doll! 
dropped away quickly enough. 

“I thought that you wanted me to.” 
looking her accusingly in the eye. 

“Then you got me all wrong. I—don't pet.”’ 

Whee! What an impetus her interpretation gave the 
roadster! She hadn't got her bearings at all when he was 
leaving her at the door of her hotel. But she couldn't 
let him go—that way! She put out a detaining hand. 

‘Can't we forget about it? Start over—and be friends?”’ 

Rutledge turned away with a short laugh bordering on 
a sneer—hesitated, turned back and took the wistful hand. 

‘As you please.’ But his tone oddly suggested that the 
joke was on her. 


‘is a dream-site 


The arms 


He said that, 


T FIRST thereafter it was fun watching a swift-worker 

so rigidly “‘stay put.’ It was only by degrees that she 
realized that Philip showed no evidence of holding him- 
self in leash, of being led by a circuitous route back to the 
point from which they had started; that Geraldine Merry- 
held, exhibit A in keeping men guessing, had struck an 





impasse. For Philip Rutledge had no curiosity. He 
wouldn't guess. Wouldn't follow a lead. 

Yet they lunched together, dined together, swam to- 
gether. The roadster waited each night to drive her home 
On Sundays there were invariably little journeys together 
So—for a year! Until the Sunday morning that Gerry 
swore to buck up to the demands of her pride. This would 
be the last little journey! For—probably they could go 
on like this year after year. The world is full of bachelors 
who want no more than desultory companionship of 
woman. 


“YERALDINE driving this morning swerved the car 
J to one side of the road in passing a hunter afoot. 
“Season must be open," she remarked. 

Um!" came the absent-minded response of the man 
who shared the seat with her. He was reading the paper 
Besides, he wasn't interested in hunting—any more. 

Gerry's eyes wandered to a rolling country splashed 
with the gorgeous blurred colors of autumn. Strange how 
this most ardent of hunters could have spent all his am- 
munition on one unsuccessful hazard—and then thrown 
away his gun and stubbornly refused to be interested! 

What was this? Philip's hand reaching over to retard 
her spark. Bother! So busy with her thoughts she must 
have forgotten to feed gas. She took the likable hand 
daintily by the wrist and laid it back on its newspaper 

“I,”’ she said airily, ‘‘am driving this car, Phil!’ She 
straightened and in her austerity almost could see over 
the wheel instead of through it. 

Philip chuckled at the amusement page. “Got season 
tickets for grand opera,’’ he was reminded to tell her. 

Splendid—but not surprising. He always got seats for 
everything. 

More miles of sociable silence. Gerry liked it. But she 
liked, too, having Phil fold his paper and plunge into an 
enthusiastic recital of his last business venture—as he 
would have to another man. She grinned at the assurance 
in his voice and chin. Such a go-getter’s chin! 

More miles of silence, punctuated when Phil reached 
over to remove her hat. 


“You always get a headache w>-> vou keep it on!” 


a And sO they 
dined together, 
lunched togethe on 


swam togeth« t 
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\ popular fal- 
lacv!’’ bruskly. 

Like fun it 
But 
Savageness 

oh, so many 
things she was 
iboutc to relinquish! 
The touch of the wheel under her hand; the warmth of 
the roadster through the snows of last winter; the coolness 
of it as it sped across country hot summer nights. Most of 
all she loved the atmosphere that was within it. Old- 
married-folk atmosphere. Nothing else! . Now what, 
if anything, did Phil think of this atmosphere? 

They were traveling a ridge now. A small cafion at her 
left was a lively mottled bed of reds and golds and browns 

jutumn tree-tops. Probably Phil didn’t think at all. 
Why couldn't she be content to drift? 

What are you thinking about?” 

The question came so abruptly and Gerry jumped so 
ibruptly that the car took the curb on a curve. She 
slammed on her brakes and they did not go over the preci- 
pice 

‘Take your car, Mr. Rutledge,” 
drive it!"’ 

She climbed over him as he manipulated his more than 
average length behind the wheel hey had learned to do 


Ww as! 
— 


lov ed his ’ 
Loved ” 


she 


‘and 


she invited, 








he paper: she cried gaily, as if she were not viewing it over 


the ruins of a castle in Spain 


the trick ordinarily without ever stopping the car. Now, 
before starting Philip turned to her. Impenetrable brown 
eyes met piercing gray ones. Both laughed. 

‘“What were you thinking about?” curiously. 

‘Guess!’ It was the best she could manage. 

““No!"" He snapped the car into gear. 

‘“‘Why?”’ she laughed. 

“It's such an asinine performance—asking a person to 
guess!" 

“Pet peeve?” 

“Peeve extraordinary!’ 

She leaned her head against the high back, amused eyes 
studying him. Well, she liked his whims too—and he had 
plenty of them. She wasn't a bit awed by the severe 
dignity of his carriage. Yet—to touch the smooth-lying 
dark hair where it went back from his temples in that 
aristocratic way—to touch it as she always had longed to 
do—was quite out of the question. A flapper would have. 
Probably did. Nor had to go more than half-way. 
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But she, Gerry, who knew all about Philip Rutledge 
that he liked his tea hot and his baths cold, ected bridge 
conventions and others, held grudges in a dear inordinate 
way, preferred Chopin to jazz and the patter of rain on a 
rickety old roof to either; that he-always carried, in an 
inner pocket, keepsakes of his mother in a small gray 
leather case; that you could no more change his mind than 
vou could stop static—she, Gerry, who knew all these 
things, ventured no such intimacy. 

They were entering a forest bathed in brilliant light. 
‘Where are we, Phil?”’ 

“Sibley’s woods. Remember?”’ 

She remembered very well. Just ahead as they emerged 
from the woods was a mysterious side road that plunged 
off into the thickets. A road which Philip always had 
shot past—since the one time that they took it. In just a 
moment now he'd step on the gas. 

But—but what was this? The car slowing deliberately 
then neatly rounding into the side road. Gerry just stifled 
an exclamation. 

‘“‘Where are we going?’’ she managed to yawn, guile- 
lessly. 

‘Guess 
know 


!" the tantalizing reply. “‘ ‘It’s a poor rule,’ you 

Then quickly he added, “‘This road leads down 
to the lake. Remember?”’ 

She looked about. ‘“‘I—don't see anything—exactly 
familiar." How ridiculously her heart boomed its mea- 
sures!’ And she shut her eyes against the familiarity of 
what she knew was ahead. 

They rounded the last curve and came in sight of the 
eminence that overhung the lake. 

“Oh!"" cried Gerry impulsively. 
there now!”’ é 

“You do remember!"’ 

“Why am I reprimanded?”’ she challenged at his tone. 

‘Why pretend then?” 

She felt the color rush suddenly to her face. “‘There's 
a cupola!’ she murmured breathlessly as a subterfuge. 

“Wasn't that one of the main specifica- 
tions?’’ His voice was low and monoto- 
nous as he had a way of making it when he 
wanted to hide his feelings. 

They came within full view of the house. 

“It might be Grandfather's own!"" Was 
she going to cry at the beauty of it—of its 
having been created? 

They parked the car in a blaze of sumac 
and went up the steps of the broad veranda. 
Gerry leaned against one of the great pillars 
and turned to gaze at the blue sweep of 
lake, the gay irregular wooded shore iis. 

Come!" said Philip Rutledge. He 
spoke in the tone of a proud father. 

Gerry followed within. There was the 
great living-room with French windows on 
its three sides, a fireplace occupying most 
of the fourth side, huge logs blazing. 
Furnishings such as they had planned. 

Oh!" she cried, her smile going wobbly. 
Then, “I—I smell turkey!"’ 

“Um. Broughtoutachefearly. Thought 
we'd make a little housewarming of the occasion. Lowrvs 
are coming out for dinner—and my bachelor friend, Hays. 
But—"’ the diffident eyes looked away from her and back 
again—''I want to show it to you—alone—first. 

Gerry followed him up the winding stairs. How her 
blood rushed through her veins! Why was this house? 
She mustn't let herself guess—she couldn't stand being 
wrong! Here at the turn was the niche and the little 
pagan god. Gerry's hands went behind her. 

““Habit!’’ she grinned. And the man beside her had a 
glimpse of the smal] wistful child whose hands had ached 


‘There's a house 
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to touch the forbidden. There was a suspicion of a catch 
in his laugh as he thrust the naked idol into her arms. 

They went through the bedrooms—but Gerry could 
not see them plainly. Just vague blurred impressions she 
gathered of airiness and sunshine and four-posters. Only 
in the doorway of one of them she paused breathless. 
‘‘This,’’ she said, gaze lingering on the white maple and 
mahogany, “is the room I slept in!" 

“Proves how vivid your description was,"’ answered 
the new Philip lightly but with something beneath the 
lightness which made her feel as if she must run. 

“Let's go on!" she cried quickly. 

Into the nice dim attic they prowled and in its shadows 
she caught the spindly outlines of an old spinning-wheel 
Then she came out again into the long hall with its open 
windows. 

Philip was opening a door. ‘‘Come! We haven't 
reached the top yet."’ He caught her hand and they ran 
together up the narrow stairway that led to the cupola 
Up to the top—with Philip. 

The warm smell of sun through glass on wood in this 
tiny house on top of a house! The matchless vista on 
every side of the lookout— shimmering lake, hills that 
rose buoyantly, valleys that dipped endearingly. She 
turned. There within was a little bench and on the bench 

on it 

“Oh, Phil!’ Her voice was uncertain, her eyes misty 
at the sheer dearness of the fun of it. ‘“A—a mince pie!" 

‘“*Wasn't there to be a mince pie?’” None too certain, 
his own voice. 

He was close, so close to her. ‘‘There's a paper sticking 
up in the mince pie,’’ she cried confusedly. “An impor- 
tant-looking paper with fluted edges and something like a 
seal on it all wrapped up in oiled paper to keep off the 
mince. Let’s—see what ‘tis!"’ 

She reached for it but her hand was caught. That 
and her other one too—and both were imprisoned firmly 
under both Philip's, up under his go-getter’s chin. 
‘““Well?”’ said a vibrant assured voice. 

She looked up expectantly. But terri- 
fvingly direct gray eyes were looking 
down at her—expectantly! 

A wait—aeons long. 

“Well? Well?”’ 

Egypt's queen! Did he fancy it was her 
nove? And why, pray? The triumph on 
his face! His cock-sureness of her! The- 
ves, the tenderness of possession in his 
eves! And was such possession to be 
acquired by a gloating “Well?” 

Little defiant points of fire put out the 
wistfulness in her eyes. Her move, was 
it? She moved. Away from him. And 
Philip watched her go, made no effort to 
hold her. The tenderness died in his eves. 
His gaze penetrating her seemed to gather 
scorn. Finally he shifted it with a laugh 
where had she heard that laugh betore? 

She turned to the window and looked 
down. She felt as if she had been taken 
to the top and dropped into those depths 
Oh—oh—what a horrible suggestion! Was that in truth 
what had happened to her? Had she been led purposely 
to glorious heights only to be dropped summarily—or at 
least left dangling? 

Gerry was a whiz at figures. She could put two and 
two together speedily and without questioning her 
accuracy. That laugh—she knew now when she had heard 
it before. The first evening when it had implied that 
the joke was on her. This then was the joke. She 
remembered Phil's aversion to guessing—his mentioning 
this very morning that it is a (Continued on page go 
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IG STICK" CASEY of the K-Cs ducked lower 
behind the shell-gutted walls of the old French 
farmhouse as a column of doughboys tramped up 
the road from Samogneux. He didn't want to 

be seen by oe headed for a fight. Casey wasn't 
much of a hand at apologizing. And every time he saw 
combat troops frat in the giant Knights of Columbus 
worker felt like apologizing for not being one of them 
or else giving a long-winded explanation of how he'd been 
curned down on account of flat feet every time he tried 
to enlist 

‘*Ain'c it hell when a man wants to battle and can'r?”’ 
he growled as the column wormed its way closer to his 
hiding-place 

Casey had been in the S.O.S. until a couple of weeks 
ago. Back there he hadn't felt so bad about being out of 
the real Big Show. But now that he was in the Verdun 
sector where honest-to-God scrapping was going on all 
the time and the Yanks were giving the Boche hell enough 
to keep them moving slowly toward Metz, Casey felt like 
a good Irishman shackled and handcuffed near a hot free- 
for-all fight 

‘What the hell's flat dogs got to do with it? Them 
birds coming along march like they had glass in their 
boots,’ he thought. 

Casev had been hot-footing it through the regimental 
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handing out bars of chocolate, cigarets and 
His old dogs were pretty well shot to pieces 
But he was sure he could put up as good an exhi- 
bition of hiking as any guy in the approaching column. 
\ damned sight better than some who were trudging along 
as if they had worse than flat feet, he decided. 

Of course Casey knew the oncoming doughboys had a 
good right to be bumping along like a bunch of flat tires. 
They belonged to the Second Battalion of the regiment he 
was assigned to. The Second had been in a couple of bloody 
musses during the past week. It ought to be resting up 
somewhere. Or at the worst lying in reserve. But the 
Second was too full of fighting fools to be spared right 
now. And here it was tramping up the road in the falling 
shadows with orders to go into Death Valley and go 
over at dawn 

This gave “Big Stick’’ Casey a thrill. The Second was 
made up mostly of fighting Irish from around Boston. 
Holy Moses! If only he could get into the argument. 
According to Army regulations he was a non-combatant 
and his only warlike equipment consisted of a tin hat, 
gas-mask and first aid packet. But what the hell did he 
care for regulations if he could only fight? As to weap- 
ons—well, there ought to be some way to get to a rifle. 

The head of the column was shuffling past Casey now. 
Yeah! These babies sure were sloppy marchers. Even in 
the thickening dusk and doing a route step they were no- 
body's prize step The officer leading them walked 
like a fellow wih slahhe shoes. But he had the cut of a 
fighter. The squads stringing out behind him looked like 
tired ghosts toting guns and about to cave in from carry- 
ing their packs. There wasn’t a-sound from the column 
except the tramp, tramp, tramp of weary feet. No sing- 
ing. Not a peep. Casey'd heard about outfits singing 
their way into battle. 

“Them guys ain't got no wind left for community 
chanting,’” opined Big Stick. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat—rat-tat-tat-tat, crackled a pair of ma- 
chine-guns to the right of the moving column. 

‘Pour it in ‘em, buddy,”’ said a fellow passing by. 

‘*That's our little mess call,’ piped up another. 

Casey, who had started slightly at the unexpected fir- 
ing, steadied himself against the stone wall. ‘‘That's 
another reason them babies don't sing. By gosh, I never 
dreamed I was this close to the lines!"’ he said, instinc- 
tively straining his eyes through the shadows for some- 
thing—stick, stones or what-not—that would come in 
handy in case of sudden battling. Knowing nothing of 
the ways of the front, Casey of the K-Cs didn’t know 
what to expect after that machine-gun outburst. 

Silence fell again except for the tramping feet and a 
rolling, rumbling sound that seemed part of the deepening 
night. A barrage was thundering to the north where 
the skies were glowing as if the sun had gone down there. 
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Every time Big Stick heard a barrage it got him going. 
Except for those machine-guns pumping away a few min- 
utes ago, the roar of a barrage was the only sound of war 
he'd ever actually heard. So the thunder of the artillery 
had come to mean the War to him. Fighting! Men shoot- 
ing each other! Men ramming bayonets into each other! 
Men battling to the death! 

Now, as the big guns boomed in barbaric chorus and 
men plodded along before his eyes into the thunder and 
lightning of the-Verdun Front, Casey felt like shouting 
out to all the world that he wanted to fight; that he 
wanted to get into the battle awaiting the Second at dawn 

and, by God, that he was going to get in it or know the 
reason why! He was done with handing out chocolate 
bars, cigarets and cookies. One of his big mitts shot into 
the musette slung over his wide shoulders. His fingers 
touched two packs of cigarets and four bars of candy. 

“Hell's bells! They're rations enough to go to war on 
and I'm going right now with this gang of fighting Irish 
fools from down Boston and Dorchester way,"’ he blurted, 
rising from his hiding-place with the ease of a trained 
athlete. 

But at this very moment something happened to hold 
him back. A slim, phantomy figure was swaying toward 
him. Although it was almost dark now, Casey had 
mighty keen eyes. He saw a doughboy, only a kid in 
stature and face, coming around the broken wall of the 
farmhouse. The kid acted as if he was about to cave in 
and he pulled up with a start at sight of Casey looming 
over him. 

“Holy Pete! You gave me a scare, buddy,’’ said the 
doughboy, throwing off his pack and slumping to the 
ground. “‘What’'s your trouble? You look big enough to 
march to Berlin on an empty belly— God! I'm about to 
pass out. Couldn't have gone another step. Sarge 
O'Reilly tells me to fall out a few minutes. But it ain't 
wind or rest I need so much as what I ain't going to get— 
food. God! my belly never was no bay-window, but I'm 
telling you, big boy, it’s sure making mighty fine wall- 
paper for my backbone now—"’ 

“Didn't you get any mess before starting this hike?”’ 
asked Casey, his hand feeling for the chocolate bars. 

‘‘Mess hell!"’ returned the kid. “‘We was ordered out 
before the rations got in. But all they're expecting is 
iron fodder again. Nothing but canned willy, hardtack 
and coffee on the way. Oh, we got our emergency rations 
now and the skipper said we could dig into ‘em any time 
we got hungry! But that embalmed mule’s put my gut 
on the bum for fair. I vomit every time I see a can of it, 
buddy—"’ 

‘If you had your choice,"’ began Casey, his warm, gen- 
erous Celtic nature touched by the kid's story, ‘what 
would you rather have right now, a small steak with 
French-fried potatoes or a coupla browned chops with 
macaroni— 

‘Fall on your bayonet, will you? If you don’t and you 
keep up that kind of talk I'll bust your jaw, no matter 
how big you are,’’ exploded the doughboy. 

‘“Mebbe you'd prefer some ham and eggs,’’ answered 
Casey, taking two bars of candy out of his pocket. 

“I'm telling you now, lay off that kidding, big boy. 
I'm too hungry to be trifled with—"’ 

‘I'm not kidding you. Here's whatever you want of 
the dishes I named,’’ Casey insisted, and pushed the choc- 
olate into the kid's hands. ‘“‘You've had these K-C bars 
before. Don't you remember it’s written right on the 


wrapper that one bar of this candy equals in food value = 


one small steak with French-fries, et cetry?"’ 

The doughboy was speechless for a moment and he 
fingered the chocolate bars unbelievingly, his tongue lick- 
ing his lips. Finally he blurted: “‘Good night! Big boy, 


you're saving my life. But what about yourself?” 


“I’ve had a good mess," lied Casey. ‘‘Go ahead and 
fill up.’ 

The little doughboy needed no further encouragement. 
It was pitch-black now and Casey could not see him. 
But he could hear him eating the candy. God, what a 
helluva war thought Big Stick. Here was a kid weigh- 
ing about one hundred and twenty pounds and hardly 
more than twenty eating candy for a dish of ham and 
eggs a few hours before going into action. Here was a 
boy too slight and soft-fibered to carry his own pack, but 
a fighter. And here he was, Big Stick Casey, six feet one, 
two hundred in his socks, thick and hard-fibered from 
fifteen years of professional baseball, a non-combatant 
dressed up in olive-drab! 

“Hell, it’s all wrong!"’ exploded Casey. 

‘“Whaddaya mean?’’ demanded the doughboy between 
bites. 

“You being a soldier 

“Ain't you a doughboy?”’ 
ment. 

“No,” confessed Casey, “I’m just a Knights of Colum- 
bus feller—"’ 

“O-h!"" Then—'*Which one?”’ 
sudden interest. 

‘John Casey attached to 

“Big Stick Casey? You mean you're really Big Stick?” 
the doughboy almost shouted. 

“Yeah, that’s me. Why?’ 

“You're Big Stick Casey, the famous ball-player? Great 
Scott! I've heard about you ‘round Boston long as | can 
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through his heart and soul. He turned to the doughboy. 

Look here, you've been in the fighting before, haven't 
you? [ mean you ain't no replacement. You know your 
way ‘round up there?”’ 

I've been with the Second ever since we hit the front. 
That was last March. It's October now,’’ the doughboy 
answered and Casey envied the little ring of pride in the 
kid's tones. “I got it at Chateau-Thierry. A little knife 
cut in the arm. The damn Boche was too big for me. 
Hadn't been for Sarge O'Reilly Well, that’s all over 
now and I should worry. I know them Germans ain't 
got my number. I'll get through this war o.k.”"’ 

The reason I asked is I thought maybe you can tell 
me how to get into a good fight. You see, I got flat feet. 
From cutting the bases too much in the old days, I guess. 
(Anyhow nine physical examinations turned me down. The 
K-C was the only thing left for a mick like me to get into.’ 

Believe me, if flat dogs kept you outa this War they're 
going to keep me and the whole damn Regiment outa the 
next one. They've marched and hiked and run us so far 
in this country till we're all a bunch of flat tires. So 
fon't worry about your flat dogs if you really want to 
battle; and a guy named Big Stick Casey oughta want 
to 

You said it, kid. How do I get a ticket in?” 

‘Easy as getting the cooties. Listen—"’ 
Rat-tat-tat— Rat-tat-tat— Pup-pup-pup-pup—crackled 


a second outburst of machine-gun fire as if in answer to 
the kid. 

“Well, them Heinies won't be shooting that gun in the 
morning,’ the doughboy said when the firing ceased. 
‘“My platoon’s going to wipe out that machine-gun nest. 
O'Reilly told me so. It's up on a little hill and we got 
to take it and hold it while the Battalion does a flanking 
stunt. But about getting you in on the party. You see, 
the whole outfit's pretty well shot up. We're due sixty 
more replacements tonight. They'll be sandwiched in 


Gone wild. he was a 


: : 
match tor three men 


in close fighting 


between us old-timers. Ican 
sneak you in next to me. 
It'll be dark and nobody'll 
know the difference. They 
never do know,’ he declared. 

Casey suddenly felt like the rawest, greenest rookie that 
ever tried to play ball beside old heads in the big time. 
Here he was figuring on going into a real Big Show and 
a slip of a kid was an old-timer in it while he was only 
a rookie! He felt the panic of a baseball rookie breaking 
into fast professional company. Could he make good 
where this kid had already shone? Could he stand the 
gaff of what men did out there with shells, rifles and bayo- 
nets? Ugh! Casey never had cared for knives. He'd waded 
into many fights with bare fists, bricks, bats and what- 
not. But he'd never been in a knife fight and he didn’t 
know a thing about guns. 

‘I'm no yellow streak,"’ thought Casey, “‘and I'll— 
I'll go through with the bayonets and rifles or know the 
reason. But, I—I wish there was something in this War 
I knew how to do.”’ He turned to the boy cloaked in the 
shadows. ‘“‘Say, bud, I don’t know nothing about rifles 
and bayonets. Ain't there something else I could use?” 

“Well, lemme see,’ mused the kid. “You 
oughta have a good throwing arm from baseball—"’ 

“Say, if you've got something I can throw I'll be jake—"’ 

‘*There’s hand grenades. Of course if we chunked ‘em 
same as baseballs you oughta win the War ‘cause my 
old man said you had some ig But you can’t chunk 
grenades exactly like baseballs. Balls don’t explode when 
they leave your hand—"’ 


“Gimme the dope, kid.”’ 
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The little doughboy plunged into an explanation. A 
hand grenade went off about four and a half seconds after 
the fuse was ignited. The fuse was set off this way. A 
lictle safety pin held a lever in position against the body 
of the grenade. The pin was removed prior to throwing 
and the lever held in A ml by the thrower's fingers. When 
he threw it the lever was thus released. It drove the 
striker against the priming-cap, igniting the fuse. About 
four and a half or five seconds after being thrown the 
grenade exploded. 

‘The big trouble with grenades is they're just as liable 
to get the guy who chunks ‘em as the guy that’s being 
chunked at,”’ informed the doughboy. 

Casey was sorely disappointed. ‘Oh, hell! I thought 
they didn’t go off until they hit a fellow or something,” 
he said. 

“Well, big bov, it ain’t as bad as it sounds. We got 
in offensive grenade that’s pretty effective in attack. It’s 
accurate too 1f you get it away quick and use what we 
call the ‘catcher’s throw’—you know, sorta shot-put 
chunk like catchers use to the pitchers and the bases. We 
font like the English overhand way. I guess you could 
fight a bon war with grenades—"’ 

‘Gimme more dope about ‘em,’’ requested Casey. 

The kid picked up a few stones. For five minutes he 
drilled Casey in grenade throwing. Then he took a real 
grenade (U. S. defensive type) out of his pocket. “You 
gotta be behind a trench or something to chunk these kind. 
They bust over a spread of fifty to seventy-five yards. The 
offensive grenade'll be better but just try chunking this 
one from behind this wall,’’ he said handing Casey the 
grenade with explicit instructions to keep his hand over 
the lever until he threw it. 

Big Stick handled it a bit nervously. But when he 
pulled the safety pin out he got a grip on himself. He 
had to make good before this kid! 

‘“Ready?”’ from the doughboy. 

“eo 

“Chunk!”’ 

Using the “‘catcher’s throw”’ and ducking, Casey let ‘er 
go—b-a-n-g! 

Big Stick Casey of the K-Cs thrilled at the explosion. 
He was in the War at last! 

‘That's the ticket, Big Stick,’ the kid said. 

‘*I—I guess there'll be a chance to get a rifle and a— 
a bayonet somewhere if I run outa these grenades—"’ 

“There's always bocoo rifles lying around 
loose a few minutes after we go over,"’ was 
the significant answer. 

“Yeah, I get you,’’ returned Casey and a 
queer little streak of coldness played up and 
down his spine. He decided to change the 
subject. “Be—whet'e your 
name, sonny?”’ 

“Jerry — Jerry Callahan. 

I'm an acting corporal now. 
Most of the old non-coms 
been knocked off lately and 
we're running short as hell 
on officers. Well, I guess we 
better hoof it up to the out- 
fir now. Gee! I feel like 
fighting the whole Prussian 
Guard after them chocolate 
ham and eggs and that steak 
you handed me,”’ laughed 
Jerry Callahan, getting up. 

“All right, let's go, bud- 
dy,’’ said Casey and he 
snatched the kid’s pack up 
as if it were afeather. “‘I’'ll 
tote it for you.” 
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“Mercy bocoo, as the Frogs say,”’ said Jerry, slinging 
his rifle and falling into the ambling gait of a doughboy 
on the hike. 

Queer thoughts came to Casey as he strode along with 
the kid. It sort of got him to realize wry mud Callahan's 
father had cheered for him in the ol? days—all of ten 
years ago. Casey was forty-two now. He'd quit baseball 
at thirty-two, or to be factful baseball had quit him when 
his arches fell down and he couldn't keep up the pace. The 
K-C worker felt that he was old enough to be this boy's 
father—this boy who was taking him off on the Great 
Adventure. Something soft and warm welled up in the 
ex-leaguer’s heart for Jerry. He was such a slim likable 
kid and God knows he must have guts to have kept up 
with the Second, that old shock Battalion! 

““T oughta to be leading him—showing him the. way 
but here he’s giving me a ticket to the Big Show,’’ the 
big fellow said to himself. Casey had captained and man- 
aged strong men on the field. He was a born leader. The 
players had always acknowledged this. Yet he was now 
following a kid to battle. And Casey knew instinctively) 
that this kid knew his apples in the War and would show 
him a thing or two. 

“His old man'd be proud of him—taking Big Stick 
Casey into a fight! Well, I hope the kid gets back to tell 
his old man—and me too,”’ he added and his mind again 
ran to bayonets. 

The rumbling behind them had been growing heavier 
and heavier. Now it seemed to be sweeping down on 
them. A hand tugged at Casey's sleeve. ‘“‘Keep to the 
right of the road or them damn trucks’ll make pancakes 
out of us,’ warned Jerry. 

Casey did a hook slide to the right and picked himself 
up as the first truck roared by, a great swaying black hulk 
in the dark. It was followed by at least a dozen more. 

‘Our replacements,’’ remarked Jerry when the jast had 
ground away into the night. ‘‘Poor devils! It must be 
hell coming up to a war that way the first time. Why, 
I'd be scared so stiff I couldn't get out of the darn truck. 
You see we got into this thing by degrees. Front-line 
tours. Patrols. Raiding parties. Little brushes and 
soon into big action.”’ 

Casey said nothing. But he thought a lot. He wasn't 
any better off than these replacements. Worse in fact. 
Thev were fully armed and trained in the use of their 
weapons. All he could do was to throw grenades and 
he knew nothing about 
military maneuvers. 
Suppose he balled up 
the orders? 

A drove of planes 
suddenly whirred 
(Continued on page 103) 
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business career 

He did not have to hunt a job. One of the biggest jobs 
the history of the world awaited him 
know whether he had “buck fever’’ but it 
would not surprise me if he did I do know, because he 
told me, that he had a profound appreciation of the difh- 
culties and responsibilities which faced him 

You know, I did not pick this job,”’ he says. 

No, it was thrust upon him; and now after he has held 
it down for thirty without being thrown—he 
makes another striking declaration 

I am not a success: my father was the success."’ 

And that statement of course explains the young man’s 
job. He had one of the hardest jobs in the history of the 
world because his job was that of stepping into his father’s 
boots—and his father was John D. Rockefeller. 

For thirty years he has been learning to fill his father’s 
Three times in our generation we have seen business 
empires of “Great Power’’ magnitude passing on from 
father to son as political kingdoms pass. In the stress of 
wartime finance and during the subsequent period of re- 
adjustment the second J. P. Morgan disproved the things 
commonly said about rich We still watch 
Edsel Ford, young in his novitiate, wondering if the shoes 
will fit. But of the three, perhaps we know least of the 
business life of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; father and son 
having been a close-mouthed pair. 

| have from the lips of the younger Rockefeller the story 
ot how he began his business apprenticeship; and so far as 
| can discover he has never told it for publication before. 
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By EARL REEVES 


When he was in school in New York Everett Colby was 
his chum. But Everett was a “boy orator’’ and John was 
tongue-tied almost. And yet Everett demanded that his 
diffident schoolmate give a talk before a newsboys’ club in 
which he was interested. Young Rockefeller was terror- 
stricken at the mere thought of making a speech and for 
weeks he evaded the issue. Then during almost as long a 
period he locked his bedroom door and practised painfully 
before his mirror. Quite suddenly a to young Colby’s 
amazement—he announced that he was ready to speak. 
And he tells today of his surprise when the boys laughed 
and applauded “‘and let me go all the way through 
it 

‘But it was not easy," he told me, “‘and it is not easy 
tor me to make a speech today.”’ 

The second enlightening incident occurred at Brown 
University where he continued to fight against his natural 
diffidence. 

‘IT wanted to be at ease like other boys,"’ he said, 
“so I decided to go to dances. But I didn't know how to 
dance. The steps I had learned at dancing-school as a small 
child I had forgotten. My roommate had to teach me all 
over again. Some of the other boys helped. When I 
thought I had been coached sufficiently I accepted an in- 
vitation to a dance. I had no partner of course. I don't 
know whether I knew any girls at that time. A few per- 
haps. 

“I can recall even today the sensations of that night. 
The dance was in a private house in which there was a 
ballroom. It seemed to me to be a very large room and 
the floor to be very slippery. 1 was afraid I would fall 
down. And I was sure every one must see how clumsy I 
was. 

‘But I was introduced to a tall girl who did not seem 
afraid to dance with me. I believe I must have danced with 
her all evening. Then and at subsequent parties, because 
lacking in proficiency, | danced most often with the less 
popular girls and by so doing made some very splendid 
friendships. After a while I became more adept on the 
ballroom floor and learned to 
hold my own with the more 
popular fellows." 

The girl who later became 
Mrs. Rockefeller was at this 
first dance; and she confessed 
later that she did not know the 
young man was full of fear and 
lacking in proficiency. 

In New York young John 
Rockefeller had owned a pony 
and cart which he drove daily 
in.Central Park. And later he 
had been given a riding-horse. 

‘Did you take your horse to 
Providence?"’ I asked. 

“I did not,"’ he replied. “I 
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would not do it. I did not want to be different from any 
othzr boy there. Sometimes I rode, yes, 
my friends had horses but I rode only borrowed horses. I 
wouldn’ C have one of mv own. 

Mr. Rockefeller smiled at some remembered incident. 

‘Later I had a bicycle,’’ he continued. ‘‘Cycling was 
the rage then. One holiday I came home and Father took 
me out and bought me a bicycle. He then took me to a 
roller-skating-rink that had been turned into a bicycle 
academy and there hired an instructor to teach me to 
ride. 

‘He enjoyed himself that afternoon! 
fell and the instructor had to catch me. 
would hurt himself, he laughed so hard. 

‘Finally when I could stand it no longer I steered the 
wheel over to him and said: 

“Well, try it yourself if you think it is so easy.’ 

“*He did try it and he didn’t do very well either, though 
he learned later and rode a bicycle for many years. I had 
learned by the time I went back to school,and after that 
I went for long trips into the country with other boys. 

Young Rockefeller s college-days’ 
allowance was one hundred dollars a 
month—a sum that would seem ade- 
quate to most of us but certainly not 
much for the son of a multi-million- 
aire or for a boy who was soon to be 
awarded the title “‘the richest young 
man in the world.”’ 

He spent freely within his limit and 
yet there was a time, schoolmates say, 
when they protested his wearing : 
certain coat that had worn shiny. But 
he liked the coat, shiny or not, and he 
wore it. 

The younger John Rockefeller was 
born the son of a millionaire and yet 
he worked in the summer on his 
father’s Cleveland estate for fifteen 
cents an hour and earlier his reward 
for violin practise had been five cents 
an hour. Fe was but eight years old 
when his father formed the Standard 
Oil Trust, tacking a multi on to his 
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ten he moved into a fine new house on Fifth Avenue 
But he had the usual boyhood dreams as I discovered 
when I asked him about.his entrance into business and his 
Prep aration for it. 
here was no formal preparé ition for business. He took 
a general “‘liberal arts * course in college and did not 
specialize. But as regards his boyhood ambitions and their 
connection with his choice of a business career—the 
Rockefeller eyelids close a little tighter, the eyes twinkle 
and he says: 
Afeer I had passed through the usual stage of wanting 
to be a railway engineer—or a fireman or a police- 
man my course was clear before me.”’ 

His face sobered and he added: 

“‘Father and I never even had ‘to 
discuss it. I was the only son. It was 
understood that if I was any good at all 
I would help him here in his office. 

“When I had graduated I first 
thought of taking at least part of the 
courses at some law school as a prepa- 
ration’ for business. 

“There was an invitation too that 
was hard to refuse. Several boys of 
my acquaintance were rounding out 
their education with a trip around the 
world. They wanted me to go. 
I could have gone. My father would 
have been willing 

“But I decided that I would not 
afford the time either for law studies 
or for travel. Father expected me to 
come into the office though no time 
had been set. I felt that I knew noth- 
ing about business, I had so much to 
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learn and I did (Continued on page 74) 
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By EDWARD L. MCKENNA 


HALE a LOAF for HAZEL 


,HE had always wished that her name were Jane 
or Sally. Hazel sounded so stodgy and up-state 
> and serious-minded. From her earliest years she 
2 had been assiduously frivolous and had culti- 
ited the frothy virtues until she could swim and dance 
and play Jerome Kern or Walter Donaldson with a virtu- 
oso's carelessness. She was blonde and had the charm of a 
fragile perfume dimly remembered and the figure of a div- 
ing champion and the beauty of your first sweetheart. So 
she had achieved the ambition of her maturity, which was 
that no one should ever guess that she was a school- 
teacher 
That's what she was though. Not a very advanced 
class, the 2 A, and she could frown most sternly while con- 
centrating on a mental arithmetic problem. She didn't 
claim to love her profession nor her scholars, but she had a 
knack with them and a few of them mav have loved her, 
even, or more particularly, the bad ones. There were lots 
of sebaceous-foreheaded young women from the Training 
School who did no better as teachers 
Hazel never went to any lectures at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute and she took the irreducible minimum of courses 
after she was appointed. When school was over for the 
day she was usually putting tennis shoes or a bathing-suit 
into her brief-case 
while she whistled 
Give me a little 
kiss. Will vou, 
Hon?” or rushing 
off to get another 
permanent or a 
hair-cut or a new 
pair of dancing- 
slippers. Sheloved 
clothes and lunch 
at Schrafrt’s and 
revues and half-a- 
cent bridge, and 
the consequence 
was that she was 
always either pay- 
ing off another 
hundred-and- 
fifty dollar loan to 
a trust companv or 
else contracting 
for a new one 
Extravagant and 
generous and im- 
prudent—that was 
Hazel. It was apt 
to cost her voung 
men plenty when 
thev went out with 
her and most of them thought it money well spent. She 
was also quite capable of saving, ‘‘Joe, how much money 
you got? Nine dollars? Here, | have seven’’—or eight or 
ten as the case might be. “‘Let’s have a regular party. I 
feel just like it It annoved some of them very much 
but that didn't seem to stop her. She would also call men 
she knew on the telephone casually and without thought 


of an apology. She never broke an appointment in her 
life either with man or woman and seldom was late for 
one. 

But the man she liked best didn’t have much money to 
spend. And she called him up just one time. 

She had known him forever almost. Since 1916—Hazel 
was born in 1898; almost any calculator can get the an- 
swer quicker than Hazel could have. Daylight-saving 
time worried her considerably. 

Met him at a dance in the Farm House at Prospect Park. 
He was twenty and a sophomore at N. Y. U. and a Phi 
Gam and a wrestler and a pretty nice kid and his name 
was Harry. They bostoned to ‘Roses bloom for Lovers’’ 
and by the time they were around the floor three times 
Harry had made her laugh twice and had her telephone 
number. Subsequently he invited her to his fraternity 
formal and to a lot of other dances and they went on a 
big party in June to celebrate the fact that he didn’t flunk 
out of school. Then the summer and Brighton Beach— 
it used to be Brighton Beach then. In the fall a few foot- 
ball games. 

But in 1917, as gray-beards remember, there was much 
martial music and Harry joined the Rainbow Division. 
Hazel did better than send him away with a smile. She 

giggled. Told him 
he looked better in 
softcollars. Prom- 
ised to knit him 
some wristlets if 
she couldn't find 
them at the Five- 
and-Ten. Didn't 
kiss him good-bye. 
Kisses meant a 
little more, though 
not much more, in 
those days. 

And Harry went 
to France where 
he met Mademoi- 
selle from Armen- 
tiéres and Claire 
and Marie and a 
nurse at the Base 
Hospital and sev- 
eral others whose 
names he _ never 
knew but whose 
favorite word was 
“Allez’’—only 
what they meant 
was ‘‘Allons.’’ 


She had the beauty of‘ your first sweetheart Also he learned 


that there was 
comfort in the liquid fire you could buy in green bottles. 
When the cruel War was over Harry didn't go back to 
college. He went into the office of Thomson, Clawham- 
mer and Dreyfoos, 14 Wall. Messenger-boy-runners, some 
wit has called them. Then cotton-clerk, loan-clerk, 
margin-clerk. That was as far as he got. 
Joyously he took up life again. That is he began to call 
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Yes, but It Was 

not by Bread 

Alone that She 
Lived 


mn fourteen girls and to take 
them to fourteen dances. This 
e was too slow, that one 
knew you too well, this 
couldn't dance, the other one 
had no line. So he went about 
eliminating this one, adding an- 
ther. Played cards too; per- 
fected that accomplishment in 
the Army. Bought as expensive 
clothes as the board-room men 
lid. So Harry was always broke 
but he never would have re- 
marked that life was but an 
empty dream. 

Hazel was still on his calling 
list. Prettier than ever, wore 
better and fewer clothes, cartied 
her own favorite brand of ciga- 
rets. Didn't care such a lot 
whether she were dancing at the 
Biltmore or at the Ideal Pavilion. 
In the first case she'd say, “My, 
ain't the beer cold here?’’ In the second she'd say some- 
thing nice about the floor. A good sport, Harry figured. 
A few thousand times they must have danced together. 
Let’s see. ‘‘Sweethearts,”’ the “‘Japanese Sendinns,” 
‘‘Bambalina,’"” ‘“‘My pretty Butterfly,"’ “‘Lady of the 
Evening.’" The tennis championships they'd seen, with 
Mr. Johnston getting a little more bald each year but 
otherwise unchanged. The football games—Dartmouth 
and Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Penn State, Colgate 
and Syracuse, Lafayette and W. and J. What football games! 

And the long lazy days at the beaches with bathing- 
suits that disclosed more and more of Hazel as she kept up 
with the times. 

He remembered one of his first encounters with Hazel 
the summer before the War. He'd run across her and one 
of her girl cousins at Manhattan Beach one morning; they 
were going to the vaudeville show at Brighton that 
afternoon, they told him. He promptly invited himself to 
join them, it seeming to be a good idea at the time—as the 
famous drunkard said when they asked him about break- 
ing the plate-glass window. On the way over she had 
been walking beside him and had taken his hand and 
there was a bill in hers. She was afraid he might be short 
of money, which was not an unreasonable apprehension. 
He had grinned down at her and kept right on holding her 
hand but for once he had plenty of change; he had made 
one of those quick sanehaiocauies familiar to college 
men before he'd made the suggestion in the first place. 
It's a pity that young people shouldn't have money, isn't 
it? Remember that time you missed the last train from 
South Orange and had a dollar and thirty cents and your 
return ticket? Or maybe it was Moline that attracted you 
and you had to get back to Evanston. Ah, jeunesse, 
jeunesse! as no doubt Ninon de L’Enclos remarked. And 
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possibly Methuselah. And there were her letters 
during the War and his letters to her written after he'd 
been traipsing around with those other women. How 
different she was from them! Frank, yes, and could 
laugh at things no nice girl would ever notice. Uncon- 
ventional, yes. Didn't disdain rough-house, no. Rather 
enjoyed it in fact and could perform like a laughing wild- 
cat— But he never speculated about Hazel; he wasn't 
that stupid. 

So he asked Hazel to marry him and she said, “‘You 
betcha. . . . Is this the first time you ever thought of 
it?”” 


HAT was in 1922. He didn’t have the money to buy 
her a ring, so he gave her his fraternity pin instead. 
They'd be married as soon—as soon as he could manage it. 

That wasn't soon. 

Harry didn't seem to be any marvel at business. Capable 
enough but no world beater. Good appearance but 
looked more like a somewhat husky ballroom dancer than 
was usual among the former Harvard guards who 
adorned the board-room. Curiously enough Harry could 
have licked a lot of them. Didn't look solid or substan- 
tial—Harry didn’t—but he had first learned his graceful- 
ness on a wrestling-mat. Understood his job and was 
deft at it. Thirty-five a week, spent it all and was usually 
broke by Thursday. Couldn't tell just how or where it 
went. After all, it doesn’t require a Scotty from Death 
Valley or a Diamond Jim Brady to spend thirty-five a 
week. 

Started to take some courses at N. Y. U. Seemed pretty 
theoretical to him but then he never was much at study- 
ing. Passed the accounting, flunked *‘Money and Credit."’ 
Fifty-fifty. And did the courses cut into his evenings? 
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Began to gamble. Curb stocks and the races. Much the 
same proposition as he went at tt. 

Lost his job 

Got another in two weeks with Smallfoot & Co., 18 
Exchange Place. Loan clerk again. Thirty dollars. 
Started the La Salle extension courses. Gave them up 
after three or four months. 

Used to go up and see Hazel three or four times a week. 
Gee, a good kid, Hazel was! Didn't care if he hadn't a 
cent. Made more money than he did. School-teachers 
made plenty—hundred and seventy-five a month. Pretty 
good for a girl. More than he was making. 

You'd never think, the way she was always kidding 
about everything, that she could at rare moments be so 
affectionate. Not a mushy girl either. Gee, wished he 
could get married! What was the use of wishing? Thirty 
a week. His people had some money. Couldn't ask 
them. Probably buy them some furniture and let it go at 
tnat 

He was worried and perplexed It was a very trvy- 
ing age for a young bachelor who was handsome and well- 
dressed and who was made merry rather than sad by boot- 
leg liquor 

And Harry, as has perhaps become apparent, wasn't 
precisely made of adamant. 

He didn't like to read, you see. He didn't like the 
movies. He liked cards but that was one mistake he was 
not going to repeat. No more gambling. 

So he began to travel around with the men in his office. 
First they were merely stags at eve. By and by the circle 
was including girls who could throw a mean party. 
Harry would go along unattached and have a few drinks 
and go home. Then he began to stay later. ... At 
last toward the spring there were week-ends at a seashore 
bungalow and automobile rides and other furtive 
journcyings. 

And Hazel heard about them. 

She hadn't cried or reproached him or received him in a 
black dress, which is a dreadful temptation to a blonde. 
When he came in she stood before him, smiling a little but 
wan-faced in spite of her rouge—and she'd used plenty. 

“Harry, did you meet a girl named 
Rooney at High Water Beach a week 
ago Sunday? She says you did.”’ 

Harry hadn't tried to deny it 
either. 

Gee, Hazel, | 

‘**Cheatin’ on me, You're always 
cheatin’ on me,’’" hummed Hazel. 
‘It's all right, Harry I guess you 
found me—a little bit tiresome for a 
steady girl. I've never been a steady 
girl before. And I'll do better next 
time.’ 

‘*Hazel, I—I wouldn't have hurt 
vou—like this—for the world. I—’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Never mind about 
that, Harry I—oh, well, I know 
that. Iguessthat’strue. Youcan't 
help it if—if you're only a play-bov 
Only—here’s your pin. Vaya con 
Dios, hasta manana, si Dios cieud 
That's all the Spanish I know 
I could kill myself for 


ro sav tovou. Onlv this: 


you re wrong, that's all. 
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I don’t put you in the class of—of that outfit. I don’t— 
don't think of you on the same—on the same—terms— 
that’s all. I may as well tell you. This wasn't the first 

case—like this. I suppose I’m that way. I'm not ex- 
cusing myself. I'm no good; I know that. I'm only so 
sorry for—for your end of it.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about me.” 

“I'll never stop worrying. Listen, Hazel. Don't feel 
rotten about this, will you? I’m not worth it. You're the 
only woman who means anything—anything real—to me. 
Just forget I ever happened. I often thought I was only 
standing in your way. I—" 

“Good luck, Harry— Here's your pin.” 

“My pin—yes. Gee, when they put it on me, if I ever 
thought I'd be in a jam like this! My pin! That night 
I guess I thought I could be anything in the world. Huh! 
Funny, isn’t it? Hazel, if you think I’m the biggest bum 
in the world, I'll be glad. I'd do anything—not to fix 
this; I guess it’s past fixing—"’ 

Vee” 

‘But to make you forget it and stop worrying. You're 
not the kind that ought to be worrying. You re always 
fighting it. That's why you can't keep still. That's why 
you've got to be dancing or making some funny crack. I 
know that.” 

“That's not so bad, coming from you, Harry. 

No, I don’t mean that for a slam.”’ 

‘IT wish you'd never met me, Hazel.”’ 

“I'm not that low, Harry. We've had good times. 
Good times— For heaven's sake, get out of here! Can't 
you see how | am? I'm not pretty when I cry. I won't 
have you see me that way the last time. Good-bye and 
good luck—C-can you open the door?” 


UMMER-TIME is a hard time to forget a lover. This 
was June. 

Hazel tried. She let it be known that she was again at 
large. She was out five, six nights a week. That summer 
she went far away from the seashore, to the Adirondacks, 
and she met a lot of new men. Older men, substantial 
men. One or two of whom thought what fun it would be 
to marry Hazel and make her 
more like the girls they used to 
know. 

Once in a while she'd hear 
about Harry. His habits didn't 
seem to be improving. There 
were rumors of a pretty speedy 
bungalow at Long Beach, of 
this girl and that girl. School- 
teachers know plenty these 
days—and they have to 
know. 

October sixth she called 
Harry's office at Junch-time— 
and it wasn't exactly on im- 
pulse for she'd put on a new 
dress that morning. Harry 
was out. Would she leave her 
name and number? 

“No, don't bother. 


£4 Just a minute. ... Yes. Leave 
[vim and 4 note for him, please. Just 
f jaunty — for tell him Hazel called him. 


H-A-Z-E-L. That's all. 
Thank you.”’ 
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vou may take your readers. Willie Lee, begin to 

A door opening. Harry! 

“Children, this is one of the Board of Examiners. Just 
read the lesson over to yourselves. Hello, Harry. 
Aren't you working?” 

“Working? Sure I'm working. Got a raise. Thirty- 
five again. Think I wasn’t going to work again until | 
saw you?” 

“Don't get ex . . . don’t get any more excited. You 
go on back. I know what a broker's office is like at two- 
fifteen. You better taxi back. Got any money?” 

“Sure. To-night, Hazel?” 

“Yep. Still know the address?”’ 

‘Aren't you in the ‘phone-book?’" But he grinned and 
in a low voice he called her something that didn't sound 
like Hazel. 

She looked at him sternly. ‘Talk that over to-night. 
‘Bye, Harry. . Children, take your readers—"’ 

Harry was there at seven o'clock. He left at two. 
Hazel had suggested that they might be married at 
Christmas if he still felr—inclined. Harry seemed to be 
much inclined. And Hazel would continue teaching. 
“Till I'm making enough,’ said Harry. She smiled at 
him. 

‘Of course, stupid.”” 

‘“*And—and Hazel, listen. That other stuff—"’ 

“Oh, shut up. Haven't you any tact?’’ she asked him. 

“Shut up, yourself. This is the last time anybody'll 
ever have to go into it. That's all I wanted to say.” 
Hazel smiled again and touched his wrist with her 
finger. 

“All right, Harry. I don’t bargain,” she said. 

“Well, I do. I bargain. I'll never worry you again 
about stuff like that or liquor either. I’m through.” 

‘Do I have to go on the wagon too?”’ she asked him. 

“No, certainly not. But I am.” 

“And I’m not.” 

“No, I certainly wouldn't. All the liquor you drink in 
a year wouldn't float an egg-cup. Say, Hazel, I'm still a 
bum. I'm no good. I'm a rotten husband for anybody, 
let alone you. Would you mind if I said I was crazy about 
you? I am.” 

“Well, I was sort of relying on that. That’s one 
thing about you, Harry. After I made up my mind 
that it was you or—nobody I didn’t worry much about 





“Children, this is one of the Board 
of Examiners” 


calling you up. We don't— 
misunderstand each other 
anyhow. You'd tell me if 
you didn’t want to do this, 
wouldn't you?” 
‘“Want me to tell you the 
truth? All right If I 
didn’t want to marry you 
I'd be damned if I'd tell 
you. Gee, Hazel, once was 
enough! I’m through doing 
rotten things to you. But 
you wouldn't be a _ big 
enough fool to worry about 
some crazy thing like that, 
would you? I, when I got 
your phone call, I—I don't 
remember how I got to your 
school. It was like being in 
a fight or going after a fel- 
low that’s drowning, you 
know—you don’t know a thing about it till you're in the 
water.”’ 
“So that’s the way you think about 
“Shut up, you. You know what I mean. Everything 
gets blurred and you go through the motions—-that's all I 
mean. I never can remember the first few minutes in a 
fight or a wrestling bout or anything like that. You sort 
of know what you re doing— Say, you never were drunk, 
were you?’ 
“Not often. Well then, how long do I have to 
wait before I get my pin back?” 


AZEL’S still teaching. Isn't spending quite as much 

on clothes and seems a little thin—and maybe she’s 
doing something with her hair. Blondes don't last, do 
they? Perhaps it’s a blessing. 

Teaching other people's children. Harry's still with 
the brokerage firm—making forty a week now. They go 
out a great deal. Dance like professionals. 

She's out in Brownsville and every day at eight-thirty 
she gets off the Sumner Avenue car with her books and her 
lunch and a tennis racket or a pair of skates or what-not 
under her arm. Up the street she goes to her school, 
straight and trim and jaunty for that hour in the morning. 
Gallant is perhaps too strong a word for her and if any 
one used it shed look at him doubtfully and suspect 
badinage. And if she ever thought any one were pitying 
her she'd be raging. 

Except of course as one might pity any young and 
lovely living thing which must one day become old and 
give up the battle for joy. If pity grew more impersonal 
than that it would annoy Hazel. 





F YOU'RE tired of the monotony of your 


daily living and want to be wheve “things 


” . . 
happen, where you can be in touch with 
the earth’s far corners and where you can 
breathe the great outdoors, turn these 


pages until you come to The Out Trail. 
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at the 


bbing trave le Us 


muzzle of a shotgun 


.T EVERY one of the tour points of the compass 
a savage little range of lava mountains was 
turning as black as ink with the approach 

“QM. of dusk. Here on the mesa in the middle of 
the landscape the road which came winding from the 
distant Hassayampa diggings passed among rows of 
roofless adobes and empty streets where the desert wind 
was whispering of secrets which it knew. : 

Once in the dead and gone past there had been a half- 
inch of rain in this end of the county and for a week or 
two flowers had bloomed, to die as abruptly as the hopes 
of men had died later on. That was how the town came 
to be called ‘““Los Flores’ by some optimistic pioneer 
who happened to be going by. Those who abode had 
hung to the name, for in the early days the humor of 
Arizona had a tinge of irony. Now that the dry placers 
up the wash had yielded their last ounce of dust the 
hectic crowds had disappeared, the mud-colored walls 
frowned at one another across silent streets. There still 
remained the ferry a mile away where the Colorado's 
coffee-colored flood came muttering through the cotton- 
woods and on the mesa’s edge the house of Bolivar who 
owned all that was worth owning hereabout Aside 
from its proprietor, half a dozen leather-skinned leftovers 
were still hanging on for the good reason that they could 
do nothing else 

And there you have Los Flores on the evening when the 
house of Bolivar was emitting from its open door such 
sounds as the town had not heard for many moons. One 
blessed with a fervent fancy and poetic disposition might 
have called them “‘sounds of revelry by night.’ A sterner 
realist would have found nothing more bacchanalian than 
the occasional clink of tin cups and a subdued “‘Here’s 
how,’’ to set down in his description. 

To these intermittent outbursts of good fellowship Jim 
Brent was paying heed. While the tin cups went 
their clinking wavs between the whisky barrel and the 
lips of the guests within the house of Bolivar, he remained 
sitting on one heel in the shadow of a mesquite bush by 
the well, getting what sociability he could from the com- 
pany of a small—and decidedly plebian—dog. — 

Excepting for his coat of sunburn and the fact that he 
was not here of his own choice, Jim held nothing in com- 
mon with the permanent inhabitants of Los Flores. For 
one thing he was young and even the hard luck of the 
where ill fortune is never very far from tragedy— 


no 


desert 









gia’ 1 HE WEDDING 
f-\W' AT LOS FLORES 


| By 
FREDERICK R. BEGHDOLT 


ipoleon, Dog of Divers Strains, 
Proves a Valuable ally 


had failed to erase the hope, which is youth's portion, 
from his eyes. Moreover he was wearing high-heeled 
boots and his six-shooter hung beside his thigh—which 
showed that he was meant to travel on a horse while 
these others were foot passengers. 

Just now he had no horse, which was one reason for his 
being here. Another reason was his utter lack of funds 
with which to pay his way elsewhere. The third reason 
will presently reveal itself. For the first two reasons one 
individual was responsible. In the official records of 
Yuma county this one was termed “‘Party or Parties Un- 
known’ and his occupation consisted in robbing passing 
travelers at the anata of a sawed-off shotgun. In Jim 
Brent's case the robbery had taken place by night and 
when the victim had failed to elevate his hands the high- 
wayman had failed to obey the old adage which runs, 
“Always shoot low in the dark.’" By reason of which 
latter dereliction Jim had come back to his senses some 
hours later with only a deep furrow in his scalp, instead 
of having departed this life with half his head blown off. 
Afterward he had managed to make his way to the house 
of Bolivar, there to recover and to earn his keep by doing 
two men's work. 

When he had started from the Hassayampa he had 
owned one hundred ounces of gold-dust in a buckskin 
bag. Now he was, to use the trenchant vernacular, down 
and out. Being in this mean estate he was, with the sole 
exception of one other who was lying sick nigh unto 
death in a deserted adobe building up the street, the only 
male in the whole place who was not invited to Bolivar’s 
house this evening. Apparently the slight had left him 
unimpressed, for he seemed to be absorbed in the opera- 
tions of the little dog. 

Napoleon was the name by which this companion of his 
was known in Los Flores. Whence he had come and what 
appelation he had borne elsewhere none knew hereabouts. 
He had turned up one morning at the house of Bolivar 
and Jim had christened him. Doubtless the spirit which 
had prompted the selection of the cognomen was one of 
levity. Certainly there was nothing in the recipient to 
suggest large deeds or conquest. As a matter of fact 
both in appearance and behavior he was ignoble. He was 
very evidently the fruit of a long train of mésalliances; 
from which there had come down to him the build of a 
fox terrier, the pointed ears of a Supai Indian cur and the 
coat—together with the large baritone voice—of a 
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Kentucky bloodhound. Just at 
present he was tremendously 
busy digging beside the well 
platform. p 

Ordinarily the earth in and f /i 
about Los Flores was not suited 
to such pursuits as Napoleon 
was carrying on here, being 
sun-dried to a hardness which 
would resist the assaults of a 
pick and shovel. But for some 
reason or other the loam be- 
tween the mesquite thicket f 
and the well was more vulner- 1 
able than the flin- 
ty soil elsewhere. 
Having hit upon 
this fact by mere 
chance while nos- 
ing about the 
place, the little 
dog was literally 
tearing into the 
landscape. His 
was the enthusi- 
asm of a discov- 
erer. The dry dirt 
flew from his 
twinkling hind feet 9, 
in a dense cloud, 
the while his in- 
defatigable fore 
paws scooped up 
fresh supplies. At 
times he backed 
out from his bur- 
row to rest with 
lolling tongue. 

So Jim was sit- 
ting on one heel 
gazing at the 
growing ravages 
of Napoleon when 
the lantern-jawed 
constable of Los 
Flores, whose of- 
fice was a survival 
of the town’s past, \ 
came up the road 
from the river 
bank where he put in his days tending the ferry. Hearing 
the approaching footstep, Jim rose. 

‘*How come,’ the constable asked, ‘‘you ain't inside, 
a-helpin’ Bolivar to celebrate?"’ 

“Wasn't invited,’’ Jim replied carelessly. The other 
scrubbed his unshaven chin with the back of his hand; he 
was a lank man and an atmosphere of pessimism en- 
wrapped him. 

‘Comin’ to the weddin’ tomorrow?’ he inquired. 

“Dunno."” Jim's manner was indifferent. The con- 
stable took a step toward the mesquite thicket. 

“Napoleon sure is sinkin’ a im shaft. Reckon he 
figgers on strikin’ pay-dirt."" He watched the operations 
for some moments. “Bolivar was a-sayin’ the other day 
he aims to shoot him. Eats up too much grub, he claims.’ 

He turned his back upon the well; and at that moment 
Napoleon disappeared. It was as if the earth which he 
was attacking had opened up and swallowed him. 

‘“Weddings,”’ said Jim, “‘ain’t frequent here, I judge.”’ 

‘“Mebbe you hold something agin this one,’ the con- 
stable looked knowing, “‘having kep’ comp’ny with the 
bride-to-be, yourself."’ 


















“Not me,’’ Jim's 
indifference was elab- 
orate; his eyes were 
upon the spot where 
Napoleon had last 
been in evidence. ‘‘I 
never stood a show of 
having hopes in that 
direction. But I will 

’ give you some ad- 

vice.’ He nodded 
thes" toward the house of 
ey" Bolivar. “‘He isn't 
liable to go bankrupt 
over these festivities; 
and if I were you I'd 
get there before he 
shuts off on the 
whisky.”’ 

“Well, the’s some 
sense in that,’’ the 
constable agreed and 
took his departure, 
leaving Jim to inves- 
tigate the disappear- 
ance of Napoleon. 





a 


ITHIN the 
house of Bolivar 
the guests had gotten 
to the point where sev- 
eral of them were try- 
ing totalk atthe same 
time. And the only 
one among them who 
seemedcertainofwhat 
he was going to say 
was Judge Witcher, 
who was still draw- 
ing down his stipend 
as justice of the peace 
from the Yuma Coun- 
ty treasury, although 
no litigant had stood 
before the bar of his 
court for many a long 
day. A little man 
with a shred of gray 
chin-whisker and a 
large bass voice, the 
Judge was declaiming on the future glories of Los Flores. 
“His fourth of July speech in seventy-four,’’ Bolivar 
told the newcomer. ‘‘If somebody don't head him off 
he'll go clean through with it.'" He sat astride an up- 
ended cracker-box beside the whisky barrel, a pursy man 
with a fishy eye and a shock of iron-gray hair. As he was 
speaking he drew a homeopathic libation which he 
handed over with a heavy sigh. ‘That pilgrim of mine 
anywheres around when you come in?”’ he demanded as 
the other crooked his elbow. The constable wiped his 
streaming eyes with his sleeve and informed his host as 
to how he had found Jim Brent. 

Crazy.’ Bolivar's voice rasped like a rusty hinge. 
“That road agent's buckshot done mussed up his brains 
some way. Won't sleep inside the house. And an hour 
after he’s made down his bed out in the mesquite he moves 
it som’ers else.”’ 

It was an hour later and the tin cups had circulated 
thrice more when judge Witcher was visited by a fresh 
inspiration. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he announced, ‘‘we have plumb forgot 
the bride. Le’s drink to her."’ He raised his cup. ‘‘May 


Bolivar kept coming. And 


it was he who could feed 





them—or let them starve 
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ber, gentlemen." What effect the metaphor 

she have had upon the prospective bridegroom was 

tigated by a remark which the constable had let drop 

hen to a teamster whose outfit was camped on the 

Wh issate 

the constable explained, 

here pilgrim of yourn done tol’ me the other 

to stick around here till he run acrost 
1 him of his dust 

Bolivas Didn't I tell you? 


Bolivar demanded of the speaker. 
I was jest a-sayin’ 
iimin 

robb 


He's crazy 


rich he removed the cracker-box from be- 
barrel and faced the assembled guests 

th on hand tomorrow mornin’ to keep any 

ou tellers clear out now. I aim to have some 

ympany had dispersed he found Jim Brent 

the well and having looked the pilgrim over 
t once to the matter on his mind 

breakfast you kin pull your freight You're 

moments Jim remained silent and his gray 

es of Bolivar 
Suits me.’" There was some- 
the attention of the 


some 
es searched the cold ey 
All right said he 
r in his voice which arrested 
who came a step closer and regarded the young 
face narrowly but finding therein nothing to give him 
Satisfactiot curned mn his heel \W hen the door ot the 
idobe house had closed behind him Jim nodded at Napo- 
leon who was once more in evidence 
Better come along with me; you've dug enough to- 
night He snapped his fingers to the little dog and de- 
parted up the empty street where the wind was still 
whispering to itself of things which it had seen on other 


evenings 


N A corner of the long room which in former days had 

been the largest of the old town’s gambling-halls the 
only other man in Los Flores who was uninvited to the 
house of Bolivar that evening lay asleep. A lantern hang- 
ing from the hook which had once supported a huge 
chandelier revealed his face—the face of one who was not 
intended to cope with such elemental problems of existence 
is southwestern Arizona thrust upon the stranger during 
the seventies. In the faint radiance it looked as fragile 
and almost as still—as a waxen mask. , 

The vellow light flowed out through the wide doorway, 
bathing the torms of two women who were 
sitting on the threshold with their arms around 
each other In their resemblance there was 
something pathetic. They were like a pair of 
flowers, one freshly come into its bloom, the 
other withered by the sun and the harsh wind 

So while Bolivar 
brating the approaching morrow, the bride-to- 
following 
the custom of her 


ind his guests were cele- 
be was 


sex by taking coun- 
sel with her mother 
Here, 


compliance with the 


however, the 


custom 
for such 

insel as Was com 
ing tell from the 
pressed lips ot the 
girl and the wot 
lips with the lines 
their 


trembling 


about ends 
were 


with agitation 





“My little girl! My Rosemary!’ It was the nearest 
that the mother had come to breaking down; and in the 
dread of that last straw her daughter managed to smile 
as she pressed the slight form closer to her own. 

‘There, Mother, don’t worry. If I hadn't wanted to 
I wouldn't have done it. He's going to be kind to me.”’ 

‘“Kind!"’ There was a wealth of aversion in the 
word. 

“I'll take care of that.’" Rosemary's voice had hard- 
ened without her knowing it. ‘‘I've taken care of it 
already. He understands just what he is to do. Which 
makes me think. In the morning after it’s over—when I 
come back here—you're to have Daddy ready. Then 
when the steamer comes down river you two will leave.” 
She patted her mother gently on the shoulder as the latter 
strove to interrupt and went on in the same level voice: 
“No, you are not to stay another day. You're going to 
Yuma where Daddy can get the attention he needs and 
vou can get a little rest, and as soon as he is fit you'll 
start for California. It’s all arranged.”’ 

“If | had only known—"’ but her mother got no further. 

“If you had known,"’ Rosemary broke in evenly, ‘‘it 
wouldn't have made a bit of difference, dear. You needn't 
feel badiy about that. And as far as I'm concerned I'm 
a lot happier than I'd be if—"’ she glanced over her shoul- 
der at the corner where the sick man lay—'‘if things went 
on as they have been. Do you think I could stand it— 
watching you two go through what you have gone 
through these last few years, since bad luck came to us? 
No. That's over now.”’ 

She started to rise but the worn hand upon her arm 
checked her. 

“How about you?” 
strength. 

“TH get along all right,’’ said Rosemary. 

‘*How about Jim?” 

Rosemary looked away into the darkness. Her lips 
were dry; her eyes were hard. Before she could answer 
the tired voice was going on. 

‘‘T want you to tell me truly, dear.”’ 

‘There's nothing to tell,”’ said Rosemary. 

“Why did Jim stop coming here?’ 

The faded eyes searched the young face. 
eyes met them fairly. 

‘Jim never said a word to show 
he cared for me.”’ She took a 
deeper breath. “‘And I have never 
cared for him.’’ She rose. ‘I’m 
going into this heart whole. Don’t 
worry about Jim or any other man, 
dear. And now I'm going to take 
a walk. And you had better get 
some sleep.” 

She patted the worn cheek and 
kissed the trembling lips; and then 


The tired voice had taken on new 


Rosemary's 


aF “th 


“Didn't | tell yo 

fellers it was 

_ Napoleon 2?” he 

. . asked trium- 
phantly 
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she turned away abruptly. 

Down the deserted street the 
house of Bolivar stood like a 
black smudge against the sky- 
line; the doorway glowed with 
light from within and the 
bulky form of Bolivar showed 
in gross silhouette upon the 
threshold. Rosemary's eyes 
were narrow as she looked up- 
on him and she pressed her 
lips tight. Then the door 
closed and she drew a deeper 
breath as the vision was erased. 

The moon was rising above 
the ragged summits of the 
Harqua Hila Mountains. She 
turned up a side street where 
life had seethed hot in nights 
gone by. The road- 
way which had shaken 
to the tramp of rest- 
less crowds gave forth 
a fri hecned echo to 
her Footfalls and the 
night breeze whis- 
pered in moon-lighted 
halls where the glare 
of the lamps had trem- 
bled to the uproar of 
the miners and the 
shrill-voiced courte- 
sans. Three silent 
squares where love and 
hate, good fellowship 
and careless sin had 
rioted, where there 
now remained only 
moonlight and shad- 
ows and the breeze! 
Then she came out on the open desert. At last she slack- 
ened her pace and looked up at the stars; her lips were 
trembling. 

‘“How about Jim?’’ Easy enough to lie to her mother. 
If it were only as easy to lie to herself! Or to forget! As 
one who turns to make a stand against an enemy she faced 
the memory. 

The day when they had come here. He had carried her 
father from the wagon that hot afternoon and helped them 
make their camp. The other days in that first week. 
Nothing to give save what his two hands could do—and 
his encouragement. 

“It’s going to come out all right.’’ She could hear him 
saying it as she had heard him then. And she knew now 
that all Bolivar had to bestow was as nothing compared 
to those words with Jim's steady smile behind them. 

She thought of the last day he came. It was the first 
day that Bolivar had come. She could see the fat man 
standing in the doorway surveying her with his fishy 
eyes. She could hear Jim's voice as she had heard it when 
he had gone away that afternoon. 

And after that he had not come. And Bolivar had kept 
on coming. And that was all there was to it. But there 
was no doubt as to the reason for Jim’s failure to come 
back. Tomorrow's sacrifice was not to be her's alone. 
And even as her heart was giving her that answer it 
leaped within her, for Jim was coming toward her in the 
moonlight. His battered hat was in his hand. She saw 
that he was smiling. 

‘““Rosemary!"’ There was a longing in his voice that 
frightened her. That fear was of herself. And when she 
found her own voice—‘‘Please go,"’ she begged him. He 


a 
“There, Mother, don’t worry. 


wouldn’t have done it” 


took another step 
toward her. 

“I’ve something to 
tell you."’ The yearn- 
ing in his eyes made 
her tremble. The 
hardness that she had 
been nursing during 
all these days was de- 
sarting; she could feel 
- resolution oozing 
from her. Then she 
thought of those two 
back there in the room 
with the starlight 
shining down on them 
through the broken 
roof and she turned 
from him. She could 
hear his footfall as 
he started after her; 
she quickened her pace. 
The footfall ceased. 
She looked over her 
shoulder. He was 
standing with arms 
outstretched—and the 
light of his great long- 
ing was still upon his 
face. 

The memory of him 
standing there stirred 
her heart that night 
as she lay sleepless; it 
stood between her and 
what was to come 
with the morning. 

When the dawn 
swept from the sum- 
mits of the savage lit- 
tle mountains across the mesa, coloring the harsh rocks 
and the sandy wastes between the brittle shrubs until the 
whole wide benchland was like a tinted shell, she rose 
to help her mother with the work. And when the sun 
was raining white-hot rays upon the land she started forth 
alone down the deserted street toward the house of 
Bolivar. 


If | hadn’t wanted to | 


HE wedding guests had gathered in the house of Boli- 

var. The tin cups passed from hand to hand. The 
leather -skinned leftovers of Los Flores crooked their 
elbows and the whisky went its way without the aceom- 
paniment of pledge or toast. But even Judge Witcher 
seemed to have fallen under a blight this morning, for he 
wiped his lips with his sleeve in gloomy silence. The 
prospective bridegroom rose from the cracker-box beside 
the barrel. 

‘*Thassal,’’ said he. ‘‘Enough’s enough.”’ 

As he was speaking a form darkened the doorway. 
Jim Brent was standing on the threshold. He was smiling 
but there was something in the smile that brought a feeling 
of uneasiness to those who looked up. 

‘‘Mornin’ men,”’ said he. Bolivar’s fishy eyes fell on 
him now for the first time 

“I said las’ night you was to pull your freight after 
breakfast,’’ he reminded the intruder coldly. The latter's 
smile became a trifle tighter. 

‘Before I go I got a little business with you,”’ he replied. 
The hand of Bolivar dived rearwards toward his hip 

ocket; the right hand of the speaker in the meantime 
Pad swept up bringing his six-shooter from the holster 
beside his thigh. 


The wedding (Continued on page 115) 
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THE NEW GENERATION 
IS UNHAPPY 


clesse Lynch Williams Says it Cheats ltself of 


its Own Pleasures 


Illustrations by Ken Chamberlain 


all this talk about the 
Caldwell 


M BORED to death by 
so-called New Generation,’ 
who had not joined in the older generation's 
‘‘My criticism of these 
he added with his quizzical smile, “is that they 
out of life 

our 


said 
favorite indoor sport 


ret enough enjoyment 


that's 


“Why, 


ro in for; selfish, sensuous enjoyment!"’ 


oyment exclaimed hostess 

were on the terrace waiting for dinner—or rather 
linner was waiting for the new generation As usual they 
were late in No wonder Bessie was irritated. 


And she had ordered an especially good dinner too—in 


ire SSINg 


Caldwell’s honor 

All chev care about is having a good time,’ 
she pursued 

So it’s too bad that they don't get it, 
Caldwell 

I don't 
interrupted her: 

Why argue about it? All you have to do is 
it them He waved his cigaret toward 
the entrance. The boys and girls were coming 
down now and I scrutinized their faces as they 
joined us; good-looking faces for the most part, 
not without breeding, eager, alert, avid for 
life but restless and discontented. It had not occurred 
few of them nowadays do look 


said 


But he 


igree with you at all. 


look 


to me before but very 
happy. | wondered why. 

“It seems a pity for youth to look that way,” 
marked. ‘‘What’'s the matter with them?” 

‘I thought you knew,"’ Caldwell replied. I knew that 
he was not the sort to emit the usual platitudes about 
Duty, Standards, Traditions and a Serious Purpose in Life, 
but at that point dinner was announced and we did not 
have the benetit of his conclusion until the coffee arrived, 
though he was slyly leading up to it all through the de- 


I re- 


licious meal as I discerned later 

We dined out-of-doors with the fountain whispering 
garden below and the sun sinking toward 
listant rim of wooded The Mardens had a justly 
1ous cook but like many of those who can afford a cor- 
her chef's art. She 
She deemed it 
spiritual nature to enjoy anything so material 


the yvely 


hills 


did not 
ferred co discuss ( aldwell’s art 


1 Bessie appreciate 


the truth, like many of our “‘best people’’ she 
regrettably resembling the common people 

ct. Verv regrettably because being the hostess 

the pace and so one beautifully concocted course 
inother was to be whisked awav from her 
s before they had a chance to become well acquainted 
Indeed as Caldwell now told me in Bessie’s hear- 


| | 
likely 


> 4 . 
{Zz \ 
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ing, he had always starved when dining with the Mardens 
until he hit upon the device of holding on to his plate with 
his left hand to prevent its being stolen while he wasn't 
watching. By this time, however, he had their servants 
trained so that they respected his deliberate appreciation. 
For although not a large eater he was a very Ba and fas- 
tidious one. The chef was always glad when Mr. Cald- 
well was included among the week-end guests because he 
knew that there would be one diner worthy of his dinners. 
True artists always respect one another far more than their 
patrons, and Francois | fancy played up and showed off to 
Caldwell. At any rate this Saiet was a beautiful thing 
and Caldwell complimented his hostess upon 
it, despite, or because, she did not care for such 
compliments. 

‘So few people take soup seriously,’’ he 
began, enjoying the cream of mushroom and 
also the reproving silence of his hostess. 

‘‘Every one has soup but so few people have 
good soup. They think anybody can make 
ey but it is one of the most difficult things 
to do well. That is why the soup chefs in the 
best restaurants all over the world command 
such high wages.” 

‘Soup, soup, soup—you sybarite!"’ said 
Bessie laughing and turning up her pretty nose at him. 
‘*You take food too seriously.’ 

“You don’t take it seriously enough. That's why it 
doesn't agree with you,’’ Caldwell returned. In justice 
to my friend I should state here that Caldwell is one of the 
hardest working men I know. Bessie doesn’t work at all. 
‘God meant food to be enjoyed,”’ he pursued the theme. 
“Otherwise He would not have put fine flavors in the 
world or fine tastes in us.”’ 

“Such base enjoyment!’’ said Bessie and she tried to 
modulate into Art. Caldwell wouldn't let her. 

‘Not base but basic. The production and consumption 
of the prime necessity of life was our first art and still 
remains most important 
one. 

Bessie took this remark even 
less seriously than her soup. 

“Oh, of course one needs 
wholesome nourishment!”’ 

“But it isn’t wholesome un- 
less vou enjoy it.”’ 

“That's absurd.” 

“On the contrary, it’s scien- 
tific,’ said Caldwell, and I ob- 
served that he glanced covertly 
at a couple of the kids across 
the table as he added, “And 


our 


aaett 
te 
¢ 


2 
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Before Caldwell could prevent the 
sacrilege the impious youngster 
drank the precious liquid as casually 


as he would gulp a bootleg cocktail 





therein lies the only conclusive indictment against Puri- 
tanism.”’ 

I still did not know what Caldwell was driving at but 
at the mention of Puritanism certain representatives of the 
vounger generation looked up. This representative of 
the older generation might not be so hopeless as they had 
assumed. He disapproved of Puritanism. So far so good. 

“The old theory,’’ Caldwell went on, “‘was that the 
introduction of food into the stomach produced a flow of 
the gastric juices automatically. It was supposed to be 
a purely physical process. It isn’t. It's psychological. 
There must be an appeal to the imagination."’ 

I don't believe anything of the sort,’’ said Bessie. 

‘It was proved by experiments upon a dog. They cut 
one open and watched the process."’ 

This was not a very pleasant dinner-table topic. I sup- 
pose that was why the young people had begun to listen. 
Perhaps they had hopes of the older generation being 
shocked. That is always pleasant to the younger genera- 
tion. 

‘I don't believe in vivisection,’’ said Bessie, as if that 
ought to settle the argument. She had many dogs and no 
children. 

“I hope they gave him ether,’’ said Billy, 
had won many prizes at bench-shows. 

“I hope so. At any rate they gave him no food for sev- 
eral days after the sides of this opening had healed and he 
was comfortable again.”’ 

“Cruelty to animals—outrageous!"’ 

“Then they blindfolded him so that he couldn't see 
and plugged up his nostrils with cetton so he couldn't 
smel and inserted a succulent beefsteak in his midst.’ 

“What happened?’’ One of the boys asked this. 

“Nothing. Despite the fact that he was half starved 
the gastric juices vid not flow simply because he didn't 
know there was a beefsteak there to think about.” 

‘Nonsense. It was simply because the poor little cuss 
was scared to death,’’ said Billy. Bessie had withdrawn 
from the discussion with indignant disgust. 

‘You're wrong,”’ said Caldwell, “‘for now comes the in- 
teresting part of the experiment. They removed the steak 
from him and from the room. Then they removed the 
blinders from his eyes and the cotton from his nose and 


our host. He 


then they brought the steak back into the room again." 

‘Then what happened?”’ asked one of the girls. 

‘The minute he saw and smelled it, before it got within 
ten feet of him, the gastric juices fairly gushed.”’ 

“Well, does that prove anything?” asked Bessie. 

Baag pense. There has to be an appeal to the imagina- 
tion proves that the enjoyment of life is not merely 
saebanle but necessary. That God meant us to be happy 
and that Puritanism was not merely regrettable but wrong 

in fact rather blasphemous against the Creator who 
knew what ‘He was doing all along.”’ 

The new generation was now listening with more than 
indulgent contempt. They rather liked it. Here was a 
member of the older generation who enjoyed life and actu- 
ally advocated it. 

But clearly our hostess did not like it. She was disap- 
pointed in the artist who would not talk about his art. 
Apparently he was encouraging the younger generation 
in their evil ways by supplying them with a scientific 
basis for hedonism. It was terrible. 

‘*That’s what I like about these kids,’’ Caldwell added 
aggravatingly. “‘They won't allow the old-fashioned 
bunk to bluff them out of their birthright to happiness. 
They are determined to enjoy life as God intended—I beg 
their pardon; I mean the ‘Life Force’ intended. They are 
done with superstitions. They are bravely facing the facts 
of life as they are, not as they are told to believe they are 
by tradition and authority. So go to it, kids, and get all 
the facts.’" Caldwell finished his soup. 

I knew from his quizzical smile that he had something 
else up his sleeve. That last injunction with a slight 
emphasis on the word “‘all’’ implied a good deal. But he 
now returned to the enjoyment of his dinner as if he had 
dismissed the subject and the new generation from his 
mind. 

Meanwhile the wine had arrived with the fish. 1 knew 
it was something good by the meticulous manner with 
which the butler brought it in, bearing it as carefully as if 
it were a new-born babe instead of a matured vintage. 
He first brought it solemnly to our host for a nod of ap- 
proval, as much as to say, ‘‘Is this your son, milord?”’ 
The master motioned him to exhibit it to Caldwell, for 
Billy had ordered it up from his (Continued on page 82) 
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MRS. OLIVER’S CHILDREN 


dweller’s indifference to his 
neighbors is notorious. But even one of that 
16 self-absorbed tribe will—more often than not 
3 glance in passing through a lighted door when 
the hallway of the apartment- house is dark. 

Steve Halligan, attracted by the sound of a woman's 
evoice coaxing, ‘Arab, Ar-ab; say it, Petey; say Ar-ab,’ 
turned to look in at the'door across the hall and did not 
for the moment ring the bell which would presently bring 
his roommate, raging, to admit him 

The lady with the soft voice sat in a wicker chair beside 
a lamp which emphasized with nice discrimination the 
clear ivory of her skin and the gentle brownness of her hair. 
On her lap swarthy-skinned infant of about 
eighteen months held one stockinged foot in his hand and 
studied the handkerchief-draped hand with turbaned 
this 1 finger with which the lady sought to beguile him. 

Ar-ab,’’ prompted the lady again. 
Petey'’s upper lip twitched slightly and his eyes flick- 
Cc | downw ird 
\-a-ab,'’ he cooed placidly; then, sucking in his lower 
lip and lunging suddenly forward, he seized the Bedouin’s 
and tore it from him, leaving a 


robe 
slim white hand exposed to the lamplight for a second. 


FQN APARTMENT 


serious, 


in both small fists 


‘You darling!"’ laughed the lady, abruptly hugging him. 
A _—_ scrambling and thumping noise commenced 
and a small girl collapsed with a shrill scream upon the 
lady's chest, seeking unsuccessfully to kick her brother 
in the ribs—unsuccessfully, because the brother had a firm 
clasp on both of her ankles. 

Stephen rang the bell and the sound attracted the at- 
tention of the occupants of the room across the hall. The 
small girl and boy stared out into the semi-darkness of the 
hall at the massive shadow which was Steve Halligan. 
The lady also looked up still smiling over the tousled 
brown head of the baby, a picture of lovely young-mother- 
hood. 

The young man who answered Steve's summons was clad 
in what to the casual glance might have appeared to be 
a track costume but was not in fact any thing of the sort. 

‘““Why'n hell can’t you use your key once in a while?”’ 
he complained querulously. “‘I just get the damn maga- 
zine to stop doubling up on me and— 

‘“‘Cosmo,”’ said Steve kindly, ‘‘your life is a poor futile 
thing at best. Get back out of sight before the Erdy across 
the hall sees you.”’ 

Cosmo Dubrule, more commonly known as Dub, dodged 
hastily behind the door and Steve followed him in, 
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commencing to disrobe as soon as the door had closed 
behind him—for the night was warm. 

“*Yes,’’ sighed Steve as he hung his coat neatly over the 
back of a chair, ‘‘you’re a vain, purposeless mote fluttering 
in a sunbeam, a bird on the wing, it knows not whither.”’ 

Carefully he folded his trousers and hung them over the 
back of a second chair. 

‘“Why, Cosmo,”’ he mourned, “if you should die to- 
night what would the world say of you tomorrow?”’ 

‘“““How natural he looks!’ I suppose,’’ grunted Dub 
from the window-seat where, careless of neighboring eyes, 
he had reestablished himself and was trying to find where 
he had left off reading. 

““Cosmo,"’ pursued Steve relentlessly, “‘where are the 
little ones to perpetuate your memory if you should be 
taken untimely from us?” 

‘I couldn't say,’’ said Dub dryly, rattling his magazine 
as a hint that further conversation would be unwelcome. 

“Who,” said Steve, distributing the rest of his apparel 
as far as it would go over the rest of the furniture, ‘‘would 
carry on the great name of Dubrule if the grim reaper 
should sound his trump and summon you in your first 
fresh bloom—"’ 

“Can't you shut up?’’ inquired Dub despairingly. And 
Steve not only could but did; for he knew where to stop. 

A gentle melancholy was pervading his being as he sat 
down under the light to minister to a callous on the sole 
of his foot. The scene framed by the doorway across the 
hall had stirred him, not strongly, but nevertheless deeply; 
for a long line of monogamous ancestors had contributed 
to form in Stephen Halligan’s mind a concept of home and 
domesticity as things normal and desirable. 

Yes, he reflected, speaking of futile motes, he supposed 
he couldn't boast. As traffic manager for Coburn, Inc. 
“Maker of All Kinds of Fine Soap’’) he wasn't contribut- 
ing the devil of a lot to civilization himself; and what 
had he to show for his spare time? Some canceled checks, 
some ticket stubs, the ability to do a few fancy dives, the 
knack of doubling a fifty-cent piece in his fingers and a 
few snap-shots which had been 
printed in magazines devoted to 
such exhibits. Any fool, ruminated 
Steve bitterly, could spend money 
or get into a theater or prize-fight 
or a football or baseball game, pro- 
vided he had the bank-account. 
The finest dive was over in a few 
seconds—and what was to show for 
it? As for bending fifty-cent pieces, 
fifty-cent pieces were of far more 
use unbent than bent; if they 
weren't the makers would have 
them bent by machinery at the mint 
when they were first made. 

Now, mused Steve, if he were de- 
voting the proceeds of his labor 
to the upkeep of a comfortable 
home for a happy little wife and 
some promising children, he would 
be in a position to characterize the 
bachelor Dub as a bird on aimless 
wing. 

At the frantic jangling of their 
door-bell Dub raised his prominent 
brown eyes from the page which 
he was reading. 

“You go this time,” he mur- 
mured with quiet satisfaction. 

Steve slowly stood up. “‘Who 
can it be?’’ he demanded. But Dub 
simply shrugged his shoulders and 
returned to his reading. 


“Goo’ Lord!” gasped Dub. 


ou bringing her in herve for? Take 
r jung 


her out before she comes to!” 


The door-bell rang again impatiently. Sliding hastily 
into his clothes Steve went to answer it. 

“If that’s Don Kirtz and I've put on all these clothes I'll 
kick him back down-stairs,’’ he growled with more feel- 
ing than coherence. 

A glance at the shadow on the ground glass of the door 
seemed to confirm his suspicion, for, to his eyes, all ready 
to recognize Kirtz, the silhouette seemed indeed that of the 
importunate youth who gave them the daily baseball 
scores which they would have sooner read from the papers 
for themselves. 

“Well, whaddeyou want?” barked Steve inhospitably, 
throwing the door open. One could be peremptory with 
Kirtz, for his skin was thick enough to turn a cleaver. 

The lady at the door did not cringe; too surprised to feel 
frightened or insulted, she merely stared wild-eyed. 

“I—I just wondered whether I might borrow your 
iodine,’’ she murmured. 

With much apology Steve retreated to the medicine 
chest, cursing himself for a precipitate jackass. 

‘What's the name of the woman across the hall with all 
the kids?’’ he asked Dubrule when the young woman had 
departed with the iodine, scarcely stopping in her haste 
to thank him. 

“Oliver, | think,’ responded Dub whose attention had 
at last been weaned away from his reading, ‘‘or else 
Alver. Her husband's studying something or other in 
some European university. Was that her after the io- 
dine?”’ he inquired ungrammatically. 

Steve nodded. 

‘Warm welcome you gave her,’’ commented Dubrule, 
commencing to grin. 

‘What's that?’’ exclaimed Steve as a peculiar sliding 
thump sounded outside their door. Silently Dub shook his 
head a little in token of puzzlement. 


ie ELL?"’ demanded Dub impatiently a few minutes 

later when his friend's absence from the room 

seemed to Dub's curiosity too protracted. Then he heard 

Steve coming back through the little 

. entrance hall, his steps weighty as 
if he were carrying some burden. 

Dub gasped, ‘*Goo’ lord, what're 
you bringing her in here for? Take 
her out before she comes to!"’ 

With becoming modesty he seized 
the collar and tie which he had cast 
upon the middle of the table some 
three hours previously; in his per- 
turbation overlooking the fact that 
his trousers were not only more de- 
sirable but nearer within his reach. 

“Where shall I take her?’’ asked 
Steve helplessly. 

“Back where she belongs of 
course,’’ urged Dub frantically but 
softly for fear of summoning back 
to consciousness the lady whose 
brown head was nestling so confid- 
ingly against the side of Steve's neck. 

‘What shall I do then?’’ Steve 
asked uncertainly. ‘‘Getadoctor?”’ 

‘““Naw,"’ said Dub disgustedly. 
“Get water, you chump. Pour it 
on her head. Get her some smell- 
ing salts. Rub her hands. Good 
lord!"’ he raged. “‘Didn’t you ever 
have anybody faint on you before? 
She'll probably come to before you 
get out of here.” 

Obligingly Steve departed for 
Apartment 85 and over his 


“What're 
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houlder the limp white arm of 
hat apartment's mistress seemed 


Dub co be 


m aa impertinently 


the overwrought 


iwe- 
the 
stro le if 


mothet 
1 water, 


t the chil- 
‘ve enter- 
of their 
the larger of 
ls spoke up 


she murmured 


if yusly 


silk negligée 


rf pale 


rreen 
been disarranged in 
summat 
| 


transport i- 
had 


rn the bor 


rere she 


lelicately he 
to her slender 
tly twitched it 
harmingly modeled silk- 
e. Still the clinging silk revealed a figure so slim 
ymely that Steve might well have wondered how the 
ld be the mother of a boy nine years old—not 
ree vounger children. Yet it did not occur 
to him to marvel at the fact. What did Steve Halligan 
know of the hours of painstaking exercise and massage, 
of careful experiments with innumerable beauty prepara- 
tions, of the moments snatched when every weary nerve 
vearned toward bed, in order that every pore, every hair, 
evelash, every finger-nail might be at its best to present 
the finished beauty which the modern American woman 
holds it her duty and pleasure to present to the world? 
What did he know? He knew what the comic sheets said; 
the result he accepted simply as another of those agreeable 
modern miracles which have made this a blasé age that 
takes as a matter of course amazing achievements com- 
passed only with the greatest of pains and patience. Yet 
he paid tribute, all the same, in the added deference which 
i beautiful woman can always evoke 
The lady i deep breath; her eyelashes wearily 
lifted. For a long breathless moment she stared deep into 
Steve's eves, something of searching intimacy in her look. 
| embarrassed by the regard, Steve felt a strange 
ind explained it to himself as any man’s 
but it was more than that 
who vibrated 
it the sight of a mother and her chil- 
the glamor of lamplight stirred anew, 
gain through 
they had watched the women they 
yf the slumber of night to the first 


,C 


woman Cou 


to mention 


{rew 


| } 
line LOVCLINGSS, 


had so recently 


ot his 


with tenderness now and a 


was only momentary 
a part of her uncon- 


growing 


fr intimacy 
, 
ievance 


| sickly 


Su perseded by 


I've lost iodine,’’ were her 


vour 


e in his pocket and said so in re- 
iske 1 with 


. Py vhaps, said the strange woman,”"vou 
will be good enough to explain the 


meaning of this note 


police concern how she found , 


herself now. She expressed im- 
patience with her indisposition, dep- 
recating her inability to stand the 
sight of blood. 
Douglas’ hand had been cut, she 
said, and in witness thereof the 
volder boy extended a neatly band- 
aged member. He had, it appeared, 
Y been panning for gold in the bath- 
tub. ‘“‘Wiv a cocoa lid,’ specified 
¥. his younger sister. “‘An’ Barb’ra 
gave him a pusht an’ he fell on his 
hand on the cocoa lid an’ it cut 
his hand an’ it bled.’’ She stopped 
abruptly, apparently feeling that 
the subject had been exhausted. 

Barbara hastened to point out that 

she had not given her brother a big 

push, just a little bit of a push. 

Douglas was indignant at the in- 

sinuation that a little push could 

destroy his equilibrium; he illus- 
trated upon the person of the of- 
fender just how hard a push it had 
been and Barbara, toppling over 
and striking her head against the 
foot of the table, set up an outcry 
which threatened the peace of every 
one in the house. In wails which 
sounded suspiciously forced she 
declared that Douglas had hit her- 
oo-0o-oh! Douglas had hit her! 

“Aw shut up, y’big cry-baby!"’ Douglas adjured her 
with mingled disgust and indignation. 

“Shut up yourself, you big coward!"’ retorted Barbara 
shrewishly, her pretense of injury showing thin over her 
malice. “‘Only cowards hits girls.”’ 

Steve Halligan had been disposed to like every member 
of the family group into which he had been so suddenly 
drawn but there was something about seven-year-old 
Barbara which undeniably rubbed him the wrong way, 
something mean and small and spiteful. He decided that 
she must inherit it from her father and he felt a sudden 
dislike toward that person whom he had never seen. 
Douglas was a sturdy, likable chap, Petey was a grave, 
adorable baby and Bettine, the smaller girl, was a candid, 
delightful little person with a piquantly judicial manner. 
They, Steve observed inwardly, took after their mother. 

“While you're pointing morals, Barbara, don't forget 
that ladies don’t push gentlemen into bathtubs,"’ said Mrs. 
Oliver severely. 

Not liking to spoil the effect of the mother’s homily, 
Steve struggled to repress the grin which tugged at the 
corners of his mouth, but when she caught his eye, looking 
delightfully silly, he could not control himself. 

‘You won't deny that, will you?’’ she challenged, 
laughing with deepened color. 

“No, no! Not at all’’ agreed Steve. “‘I believe most 
etiquette books make a special point of it,’’ lre said with 
much ‘After all, there’s nothing puts a 
lady so beyond the social pale as pushing a gentleman into 
a bathtub! Except perhaps,’’ he added unnecessarily, 
‘pulling a gentleman out of a bathtub.”’ 

The lady almost succeeded in looking properly shocked 
but melted into a delicious giggle. 

“You see?’’ she said to Barbara, her tone once more 
severe 

“Well, I didn’t scarcely push him,’ responded Barbara 
sullenly, thus bringing the conversation right back to 
where it had been broken off by Douglas’ untimely dem- 
onstration. 

Glancing at his watch, Steve 


seriousness. 


(Continued on page 86 
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DAY DREAMS of an INSOMNIAC 


By FREDERICK A. JACOBSON 


I AM the person referred to in the ads. as 
discriminating. 

The advertisers fire a volley into the air and 
it hits an innocent by-sitter. That is quite all 
right though. 

I have rinsed, gargled, scrubbed, 
scoured and polished as per directions 
according to the urge of the printed page. 

I have believed what 37,382 physicians have 
said, to say nothing of 738,266 dentists, 74,000 
housewives, business men, chorines, iron- 
workers and so on and on and on, ads lib. and 
infinitum. 

Who am I to question such an overwhelming 
mass of evidence? 

Echo answers 
me one better. 

There is more to be said however. 

Due possibly to advancing years or perhaps 
to the fact that I am smoking the wrong brand 
my hair is not only thinning rapidly but the 
gray is showing alarmingly. 

What I now demand in recognition of my 
years of faithful support is a cigaret that will 
not only grow a new thatch but will also restore 
the pale gold of youth where now sparkles the 
silver of senescence. 


brushed, 
and 


“Who indeed?” thereby going 


HE doctor recently looked into me in that 
knowing way of his and allowed that I did 
not drink enough water. 

Now arguing with a medico is usually a 
waste of time but I took a long chance. 

“Doc,” I ventured, “I am a hound for 
statistics. Figures and facts fascinate me. 
Listen then and learn! I recently amused 
myself by figuring just how much water I will 
have consumed if I live to be sixty. 

I drink nine glasses of water a day. That is 
3285 glasses a year, 821 quarts or 25 gallons. 
The grand total to sixty years of age will be 
1500 gallons. Allowing tor the usual expansion 
this quantity of water would if frozen make a 
sheet of ice one-quarter of an inch thick, 


twenty-four inches wide and two and a half 
Ideal for straightaway skating. If 


miles long. 
frozen into one-inch cubes this amount of ice 
would be sufficient for 35,672 glasses of iced 
tea or what have you. Now then—” 

The medical man eyed me malevolently. 
Enough!” he said. “I have decided that it is 
something else that ails you.” 


N EMBERS of the League of Blue Serge 
1 and Cheviot Sufferers—attention! Hope 
dawns bright and full of hope for those unfor- 
tunates who suffer vicariously from the — 
nine complex that a man cannot look like 
gentleman in anything but dark blue. 

A genius of my acquaintance is now per- 
fecting a dark-blue table- napkin designed for 
use in restaurants. 





Just think, boys and girls, how wonderful it 
will be to emerge from luncheon into the sun- 
light without looking as though we have just 


been through an explosion in a lint factory! 


HAD not seen my old friend John W. Arith- 

metic for several months. John’s interests 
are large and numerous. 

His big business associates call him J. W. 
He is an authority on ground and lofty finance 
as well as the originator of the world-famous 
slogan, ““A Dollar a Day Keeps the Instalment 
Man Away.” 

4 man with both feet on the ground is J. W. 

His telephone call came just as I was pre- 








For a time this page will be 
conducted by a different humorist 
each issue. It will be his—to 
write himself, to quote, to ask 
contributions from other humor- 
ists, tO use any amusing items our 
readers may send. 

Eventually McC.ure’s readers 
and editors will choose the best 
of them to conduct the page there- 
after. It will be no formal con- 
test; state your preferences at any 
stage of the game. 


Send in any items you think 
will amuse the rest of us. They'll 
be passed on to the humorist in 
charge at the time, and we'll all 
hope for the best. 

~The Editors 
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paring to retire for the day. A few minutes 
later I would have been sound asleep and an 
amusing incident might never have been 
recorded. John’s large, cheery, irritating 
voice boomed over the wire like the fellow who 
leads the setting-up exercises at 6.45 A.M. 
“Flello Bill! It is now 8.30 a.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. What are vou doing?” 
“Going to bed like a gentleman,” I replied. 
“Whe it else could a man be doing at this hour?” 
“He — o getting an early start on his 
day’s work, any. I have been at my desk 
since seven. a hat do you think of that?” 
“I'd really rather not tell you, old man, but 
what can I do for you? This call must have 
something back of it besides good advice.” 








My voice must have carried a touch of 
acrimony for he hastened to expl: ain that it 
would be a great favor if I could drop in at his 
office some time during the day. 

Three o’clock found me seated in J. W.’s 
office. 

John greeted me and proceeded to search his 

waistcoat pockets. The search failing, he re- 
marked almost too casually, “You haven’t a 
cigar about you?” 

“True,” I assented. “Will 

cigaret? Something quite nice 

He waved my proffered case aside. “Thanks. 
I must set an example. We don’t employ 
cigaret smokers. Just a question of morale. 

“Well,” he continued, as I lighted a cigaret 
myself, “I presume you are all agog to know 
why I asked you to come down?” 

“All agog describes my condition to a pale 
pink whisper,” I replied. “kam not half agog 
nor a quarter agog. I am agog from radiator 
to stop-light—if you get what I mean. 

John W. Arithmetic smiled expansively as 
he leaned confidentially toward me. 

“I am writing a book and I want your advice 
about the title. 

“That surprises you,” he went on, “but I 
find time between director’s meetings. I have 
two titles in mind. One is ‘Save What You Can 
and Get What You Want.’ The other is ‘Save 
What You Want and Get What You Can.’ 
Which seems best to you? My book teaches 
the art of systematic saving.” 

“Saving what?” I ventured. 

“Money!” he snapped. “What else can a 
person save?” 

“Well’—I permitted a wisp of fragrant 
smoke to trickle up the side of my nose- 
“I saved something else last summer. You 
might mention it in your book. Want to 
hear about it?” 

He nodded but the tips of his ears were fed. 

“I saved one hour a day for four months. 
In round or any other sort of numbers the 
grand total saved is about one week. How do 
you think I had best invest it?” 

J. W. exploded, “What are 
about, anyway?” 

“Daylight Saving,” I emitted, backing 
toward the door. “I am writing a book on the 
subject and I think I shall call it—” 

I slipped through the portal just as John’s 
bronze ink-well crashed against the panels 
with a soul-satisfying smack. 


you have a 


vou babbling 


UST one serious thought to leave with you 

before I sign off. 

Now that the Grand Cafon has been closed 
to razor-blade throwers I have found THE 
PLACE to put ’em. 

Make them into a compact package and get 
the next Transatlantic flycr to take them along. 
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Ae you sure it’s qold? Like this?” 


THERS in that bit of Africa had taken to ivory 
or gun-running—and done well too. Then 
there'd been that proposition to start an ex- 
pedition overland from Sierra Leone and go 
black-birding among the headwaters tribes. That would 
have done well with Macdonald's energy behind it but 
Macdonald— Macdonald reflected, hugging himself under 
his mosquito net five hundred miles up-country—had al- 
ways stuck out for gold and now, by God, gold he was 
going to have; today, this same day whose dawn was 
making the jungle steam already 

Say what you liked about will-power, it certainly could 
do a whole lot; if you wanted a thing hard enough and 
refused all substitutes you got it in the end. Twenty 
years ago he'd come out from England because Collins’ 
chart said “Here is Gold’’; he'd stayed on when the 
others had turned back; without capital, stock or even 
dry land to build on he had founded a trade-post that had 
brought European gold to the estuary and hed trained the 
natives, mud-rooted since the Creation, to go exploring 
for the Dorado of his dreams. Once it had looked as 


lhe 


GOLDEN 
ALTAR 


though poor old Tomato Can was on its trail. Pity he'd 
got speared, the only local negro with a brain. And if 
he had got on to Macdonald's system of buying for 
paper and selling for gold it had been easy enough to 
put him off with brass disks and an oath of secrecy. 
Hustling off to bury his six months’ pay in the woods. 
. . . Must be quite a brass-mine somewhere around. . . . 

It just showed .. . 

There was an interruption in the snoring of the native 
to Macdonald's right; he choked, bubbled and sat up. 
It was Empty Bottle rubbing his mouth and eyes and 
unemotional even at the business of slapping the mos- 
quitoes which had become torpid with their probosces 
in his hide. He got up, stretched and silent as ever went 
around the circle of porters, kicking one after another 
with his hard bare feet. 

It was time for the last trek which should bring them 
to the village where the gold was—the golden altar, 
wide as the span of Empty Bottle’s arms. They had 
seen the huts huddled into a bend of the river before 
dark last night and had hidden their trade-goods. It 
was a fierce tribe according to Empty Bottle; it would 
need education in the principles of commerce before the 
beads and calicoes and things could safely be displayed. 
Otherwise it would merely go in for throat-cutting. 


T SEEMED to Macdonald as he got up that the fever 
was having a go at him again; he felt weak in the 
knees and his thoughts wandered. A little knowledge 
was a dangerous thing—look what it was going to do to 
these natives! Taught not to take what they want- 
ed, they'd lose what they'd got. Look at poor old 
Tomato Can; knew too much to take Portuguese 
paper and got killed trying to earn nothing at all. 
There wasn't any quinine; it had been treed with the 
rest of the gear. Nothing to be carried but his revol- 
<a: 's 
“All right!’’ he said; and the party led by the in- 
scrutable Empty Bottle started to cut its way onward 
through the undergrowth. 
This was all very well for the natives—the dew, spilled 
a pint at a time from the broad leaves, ran off their skins 
in cataracts. But it soaked Macdonald's clothes and grew 
hot on him. He felt as though he could no longer sweat 
and his head seemed bursting. They ought to have done 
the whole trip in the canoes—only Empty Bottle had said 
it would be dangerous while they were landing. Well, 
they'd have to come out of the jungle into sight of the 
village—that was much the same, wasn’t it? Empty Bottle 
had come in a canoe the time he had found the village; 
and they hadn't killed him. Of course he wasn’t a white 
man! 
This was fever. After the bursting heat here came the 
cold shivers and the terrible feeling that everything 
was wrong. Halting, Macdonald sent a kick at the 
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Gold That Measured a White 
Man’s Honesty anda Black 
Man’s Trust 


‘By 
F. R. BUCKLEY and TOM CURRY 


Illustrations by David Hendrickson 


nearest native and told him to send Empty Bottle back. 

“Are you sure this is the place?’’ he demanded 
through locked jaws. 

Empty Bottle nodded. 
Ebony conundrum! 

‘Are you sure it’s gold?’’ asked Macdonald for the 
fiftieth time that week. He felt in his soaking pocket 
and pulled forth a French Napoleon. ‘‘Like this? Will 
vou /ook at it, you—"" 

Empty Bottle, instead of examiaing the gold, had 
done what was habitual to him—nodded while laying 
one hand to the loin-cloth he wore as foreman. Mac- 
donald’s shivers resolved into a flare of rage. 

“Can't you look when I—"’ he shouted; but at that 
moment from further through the undergrowth came a 
wild shriek. The next instant Empty Bottle was gone; 
there succeeded a crescendo of wild chatterings, war- 
vells and the sound of bodies milling amid leaves. 
Those devils from the village had come out—and 
started fighting; that was it. 

Macdonald drew his revolver and started forward. 
Empty Bottle was yelling for him; he hoped he'd be able 
to see straight enough to shoot—and then in mid-yell 
Empty Bottle’s voice ceased with a thudding sound. 
That was a war-club—and here was the native that had 
swung it—leaping— 

Macdonald fired—twice—the boom of the gun 
sounding wet and dull in the alley of leaves. But as he 
pulled the trigger for the third time the whole world 
seemed swallowed in the ringing, splitting report 
and the blaze of white fire. 

He had been clubbed in his turn. 


Damn him, he never spoke. 


HERE was blood in his nose when he awoke but 

even above the close reek of it he could smell na- 
tive. It was dark; he was tied; he could move one hand 
and when he moved it he felt flesh—all greasy. 

“We are captured,"’ said the voice of Empty Bottle. 
“We are tied on the golden altar! They are going to eat 
us for a god-feast.”’ 

It wasn't so dark as it had seemed. They were in one 
of the huts evidently and, judging by the brightness of the 
sky that could be seen through the interstices of the palm 
thatch, it was about noon. Macdonald writhed in his 
bonds to the accompaniment of a strange clanking sound. 
He raised his head—nearly strangling himself with the 
rope that passed around his neck—and strained his eyes 
into the obscurity. From near his feet there came indeed 
the gleam of gold. Groaning, he let his head fall back. 

Clank—clank! 

Empty Bottle said nothing. 

Nor did Macdonald for some time; he simply lay there, 
his eyes upturned fixed on another yellow gleam at his 


head. Gold, gold! Worked into bars, knobs and ro- 
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“We are tied on the golden altar!” 


settes— All of a sudden the white man started violently, 
gave an incoherent cry and with a twist that took no 
account of the cutting ropes, writhed about to stare 
behind him. Falling back, he began to rave, cursing every- 
thing he could think of but particularly Empty Bortle. 

Since he was speaking English it was long before 
Empty Bottle understood. He knew the word ‘‘fool’’ but 
he was unacquainted with the name of any metal but gold. 
When at last he did comprehend he, too, burst into fury. 

“It is a lie, white man!"’ he shouted, what time the 
priests and spearmen fumbled at the catch of the hut- 
door. ‘‘You would cheat me out of my share! It is gold! 
Why should I look at your pieces? I have compared this 
altar with the gold I carry in my waist-cloth—gold you 
gave to Nu Bu Ha—Tomato Can. He my father—he give 
it to me—"’ 


there lay the white man and the black shrieking one at 
the other; while under them the ancient brass bed, brought 
overland from Sierra Leone, clanked like a cracked bell. 


ie so when the priests opened the door and came in 
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A SMALL TOWN GUY 


By CAMPBELL MACCULLOCH 


HE other day 

I became con- 

scious that I 

> was happier, 

that life was fuller, more 

peaceful, more joyous. 

That many worries had 

dropped away from me 

and that I was enjoying 

a freedom of body and 

spirit that was not a 
little strange 

That realization came 

about like this 

About half-past eight on this July morning | was walk- 

ing down the principal boulevard of the town in which I 

have been living for two vears. I had just turned in from 

the side street on which I live. The voung fellow who 

runs the gas station at the corner was out sprinkling his 


} 
ru big tow 


l hose 


Mac!"’ he greeted me 


gravel with 
Hello, Mr 
sagatiating these days?”’ 
“Hello, Bill!’ I replied to his greeting. ‘She's still 
turning over. How much did you short-change the cus- 


‘How's the old bus 


tomers vesterdav?’’ 

‘“Huh!"’ he laughed 
drive off and leave it.” 

This was a shot because I'd left the change from a five- 
dollar bill behind me one day. A block farther on a small, 
grinning, very yellow Chinaman was sweeping the side- 
walk in front of his chop suey parlor. * 

“How do, boss?’’ he inquire« 

“Fine, Chan. How's it by you?”’ 

A few hundred feet on at the next corner I found the 
druggist unlocking his front door 

Morning, Mac,’ he observed 

Come on in and have a shot of soda.”’ 

While the fountain hissed the cop on the beat came in 
removing his cap to wipe his forehead. 

‘Howdy, men,” he greeted us. *‘Say—'’ to me “your 
missus left that boat of yours in front of Diamond's for 
I'll be slippin’ her a tag one of 


I don't have to. Some of them 


“Warming up, eh? 


over an hour vesterday 
these davs ‘is 
Yes, you will!’ I scoffed 

kid on the block to razz you to 
Timmy,”’ and we both laughed 

Che skies were very blue and a grayish haze hung over 
the hills to the north. Far up on one of them a steam- 
shovel ripped and tore and snorted and its feathery exhaust 
came faintly down the air. There was a smell of growing 
things, the scent of flowers, the whir of a Japanese driven 
lawn-mower from the side of the church across the street 
and the odor of drying grass. Twomocking birds quarreled 
in a pepper-tree and a trolley gong clanged far up the 
street I whistled something contemporaneous with 

Floradora 


‘You know she'd egg every 
a finish if you tried it, 


Illustrations by Sally Michel 


A new branch of one of the local banks had opened the 
day before and the new manager who had been the old pay- 
ing teller in the main institution looked up from his desk. 
I stopped in the doorway and commented on new brooms 
first. 

‘I see you haven't skipped out with the funds so far, 
Jerry,’’ I remarked with fine humor. 

‘“H'lo, Mac!" he replied genially. “‘Don’'t give it away 
but I expect to beat it in about a week.”’ 

Whereat we grinned at each other and waved a farewell. 
The day was wonderful. A man drove up to the curb fifty 
yards ahead, parked his car in front of the Masonic Club 
and got out. He turned with outstretched hand. 

“Morning, Mac,"’ he said. ‘‘How’s the old bear-cat to- 
day? I was thinking about vou yesterday. Perry Martin 
brought me in a big bundle of mint and that put me in 
mind of the juleps we used to get in Shoomaker’s in Wash- 
ington. Remember, just next to the old Postal Telegraph? 
[ got to laughing thinking of the afternoon you told Joe 
Bailey he didn’t know any more about politics than he did 
about good manners, and he got mad.”’ 

This was Butch Miller. Butch used to be a Washington 
correspondent in the days when anybody could find Dennis 
Mullaney’s at night with his eves shut and in a dense fog. 
Now he’s a cheery club secretary. 

‘Good old Butch!"’ I chuckled to myself as I went on up 
the street. This was surely a pleasant old world. True, 
maybe I could use a little extra money but—and I began to 
think about New York and the many years I spent there 
and the hot summer mornings with the clatter of milk cans 
and the smell of the hot asphalt and the roar of the subway 
and the clatter of the L and the crowds. Pleasant, joyous 
years many of them but never to be called peaceful. 

We used to stand on the old Metropole corner and watch 
the folk from out of town come wandering down Forty- 

Second Street from the 
Grand Central. And how 
easy they were to spot! 
Rubes, we called them. 
Small town guys. We were 
the wise town folk. All of 
us. Dan Daly, Inspector 
Billy McLaughlin, George 
Considine, Senator Paddy 
Roche, Pete Dailey, Manny 
Friend, Sam_ Bernard, 
George Fuller Golden, Bat 
Masterson, Harry Bulger, 
Honest John Kelly, Herby 
Swope, Tom O'Rourke, 
Nat Goodwin — the cog- 


noscenti. 

Well, but this is dif- 
ferent. It’s a lot smaller. 
Instead of the six million 


“How’s the bus sagatiating? we have one hundred and 
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fifty thousand. And we have the biggest bank clearings— 
well, we have anyway. And we've got nine millionaires 
out of the two hundred and twenty-nine who paid their 
income taxes last year. 

A motor horn tooted at my left. A big man sat in a car 
and pointed up the boulevard. It was the chief of police. 

“Going along up, Mac?”’ he asked. 

“Nope, Jimmy, I replied. ‘‘Much obliged but I’m 
walking.” 

He waved his hand and drove his car ten feet beyond a 
ced traffic light, then hurriedly backed up ten feet. 

“Great stuff!’ I jeered. ‘We'll be catching you late 
some night in Gershwin’s jewelry store."’ 

Jimmy used to be a railroad man back East, running be- 
tween Albany and New York on the old Central in the 
days when Chauncey Depew was the general passenger 
agent. He quit when he got a foot twisted in the big 
tunnel wreck. Jimmy's huge and sane and calm and we 
think a lot of him. 

This morning every other man wore golf trousers— 
mostly we say pants. Half of us wear no hats. Formality 
isata discount. You call a man Mister when you re intro- 
duced but if you do it after that he’s likely to think you're 
high-hatting him. He's Bill or Tom or whatever it may 
be. What's the use of being stiff? Women use the Mister 
but not too much, and they smile a lot oftener than they 
do in the Big Town—or I think so. 

The minister of the Methodist Church came out of a 
store with a snappy Panama in his hand. 

‘Morning, Mac,”’ he said. 

‘Same to you, Tom,’ I replied. “‘Say, you want to look 
out for your job if you're going to wear that sporty head- 
piece."’ 

“Go chase yourself!"’ he responded genially. “You've 
got a nerve with that pink-and-yellow band on your 
cady.”” 

I don’t go to Tom's church but I meet him once in a 
while at the Rotary or Lions luncheon. In New York I'd 
see him afar off and call him Doctor probably and we'd 
bore each other stiff and be as formal as hell—well, formal 
anyway. In our community he drives a good car and 
walks about with a bull pup and can get around in ninety- 
five and puts on no lugs. Father Paddy Mullin and “‘Doc"’ 
Rolph of the Congregational church and Willis Ford of the 
Presbyterian and the first reader of the Christian Science 
church—who runs a darned good restaurant on the side, by 
the way—are no stuck-up birds. They're folks and they're 
not above kidding Fred Summers about the kind of pictures 
he runs in his theater. 

And there’s Gil Brakeley, our biggest banker. Gil buys 
two new suits a year and wears detachable cuffs. He knows 
enough about all of us to hang us, he says, and we devil 
him to death making him fix up our financial indiscretions. 
And he lovesit. Not that he’s loose but he's friendly. We kid 
with him about the banker's glass-eye story and he likes 
to think we believe he’s a tough hard-boiled old banker 
bird and privately he knows we don’t, and he fights with 
his loan committee and if I had a dollar for every time he's 

threatened to resign 
if one of our loans 
wasn't passed I'd buy 
me a  saemomnaere ona 
sand-dollar car. 

Pete McCandless 
dashed out of his 
hotel this morning 
and started for the 
First National Bank. 
Pete used to run ho- 
tels in Minneapolis, 
Brooklyn and New 


[ expect to skip with the funds” Orleans. Then he 





was thin and bothered. 
Now he’s fat and genial. 

“Hello, Mac!"’ he 
called. ‘‘Come on in 
the bank a minute.”’ 

It isn't nine yet but 
we Can get into any of 
our banks after eight- 
thirty. It’s not regular 
of course but the boys * 
take turns in opening up 
early just to be accom- 
modating. Just a side 
door, you understand. 

““Meet you at the 
Athletic Club at noon 
for a swim?’ suggests 
Pete. ‘‘Then a salad and 
some iced tea, eh?"’ 

“You're on.”’ 

And so on up the street to meet the round figure of Gil- 
bert the tailor and Harrington who runs a shoe store and 
Benny Jones, the realtor who's just opened up a new sub- 
division. 

“Hello, Mac!’ 

“Morning, Ben.”’ 

“How're things, Tommy?” 

I think about all these matters on this morning. The 
sun is shining pleasantly as I walk the mile to the office. 
Maybe I do miss the rib-crushing at Times Square or the 
long run down the Ocean Boulevard to Brighton but here 
in our small town no one scowls at me. They like me, they 
speak pleasantly and smile and I do the same because I like 
them. We shake hands a lot or if we see each other across 
the street we use the Roman salute—Mussolini has no 
patent on it. Wecall each other by our first names or some 
diminutives or nicknames. We like it. 

And at the office there’s Johnny, the elevator man. A 
good kidder with a Legion button is Johnny. Calls him- 
self an indoor aviator and wonders why he can't horn into 
one of the transoceanic flights. One of Johnny's kids got 
into trouble last week, so he hustled over to Bob Dineen 
who used to be a judge in Kansas. And Bob ‘phoned over 
to Bud Beebe, the sheriff. 

“Listen, Bud,”’ he said. “You've got to turn a kid out 
for me. I don’t care what he did. You know a kid can't 
do much, and this is for Johnny Clark. You know Johnny. 
Oh, tear up the damned complaint! Who cares? Yes, 
send Harry over here with him. Thanks, Bud. So long!”’ 

And that was that. 

And mostly around five o'clock the wives come along 
with the cars and we go down-stairs or outside and climb 
in and lean back and wave and call to each othet and drive 
away; home or out to the country club or down to the 
beach or somewhere. And we come home in the moonlight 
with a few night birds chirping and sniffing sweet draughts 
of honeysuckle. What do we do in the winter? We don’t. 
There isn't any winter in our town. 

But there are peace and prosperity and friendliness and a 
lot of room and the kids are turned out in the morning and 
herded back in at night. Once in a while there's some 
rough work when a fellow lets his high spirits get away 
from him. We don't let our minds go stale and we keep 
our muscles active and we hear Cal talk on the radio now 
and then and there are some Broadway shows and all the 
pictures and Will Rogers—and the air mail goes humming 
along overhead. 

Go back to the Big Town? One of the fellows dug out 
an opera hat the other day. I could see the Metropolitan 
with the motor cars and the women entering on the Thirty- 
Ninth Street side and—I doubt if I ever go back for I've 
come to the conclusion that I’m a smal! town guy. 


“Going along up, Mac?” 
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They Were not More Fragile than Human Life 


THREE 


| By 
SMALL brass plate, J 
“Ormond, Madsen and 
Company,’ was on the 

239% white colonial door at the top of the short 
flight of iron steps and in the window was a tremendous 
porcelain urn half hidden by a satin curtain. Otherwise 
the old brownstone house might have been a surviving 
residence in that rapidly changing street. Mr. Jameson 
Meriweather went briskly up the steps and pushed the 
bell. It was a part of the eccentricity of old Heinrich 
Madsen, he guessed, to make the shop unobtrusive and 
this like other peculiarities of Madsen probably cost his 
clients a good deal of money. Meriweather knew very 
little about the business except that Madsen was a skin- 
flint on a gorgeous scale. Priceless things went in and out 
of the service door of that modest house, coming in from 
China or Persia or the dark bazaars of Turkestan and going 
out to mansions up the avenue. Things priceless until 
Madsen got hold of them; after they entered his domain 
he priced them at whatever fantastic figure pleased him. 
His C lients were proud to pay. 

Some years ago there had been occasional rumors of deal- 
ings which were sharp as well as high-handed. There was 
the affair of the Angouléme tapestries, for instance; but the 
victim of that costly hax, if it really was a hoax, had 
never made any public acknowledgement of being swindled 
and had settled with Madsen quietly. 

The white door swung inward. Meriweather was in- 
troduced into a long, old-fashioned corridor by a Japanese 
whom he took for a servant. At his right hand was the 
show-room. He presented his card and the Japanese 
with a quick nervous smile asked in excellent English 
that he follow up the stairway. Meriweather had the 
feeling that he was penetrating into an Aladdin's cave 
where every succeeding inner room had treasures of greater 
preciousness. 

The carpet was a luxury under his feet. He got dazzling 
glimpses of things set about in advantageous corners. In 
a turn of the hallway was a suit of Japanese feudal armor 
with a snarling mask set under the slope of its wide hel- 
met. The plates and the chain metal had a dull threaten- 
ing glitter. But just beyond it in an open space of wall 
hung a kakemono, a pictured scroll, of an idyllic green tone 
with Japanese maidens playing among the flowers. A 
great sheet of Kashmir silk embroidered in red fig-shaped 
designs hung in a glass case. And against the background 
of these Eastern elaborations were scattered pieces of 
sturdy simple early American handicraft, chairs and 
tables and pewter ware. It was an assembly of all the 
things of beauty and rarity that collectors of every sort 
might revel in—and buy recklessly. 

The Japanese knocked at a mahogany door and Meri- 
weather entered a private office. In the exact center of the 
room behind a carved walnut table sat a man who dom- 
inated the place by sheer bulk as much as by the brutal 
assurance of his manner. The upper part of his body seen 
above the table seemed actually to slope in pyramidal 
lines down from the top of his high bald skull. “‘You are 
Meriweather,’’ he said, by way of greeting. ‘‘Come in and 
sit down.”’ 

As the visitor looked about for a chair Madsen made a 


LYMAN BRYSON 


VASES 


short gesture with one large white 
hand. “‘My partner, Mr. Or- 
mond.’ Meriweather noticed then 
a tall slender person who stood by the window. Of 
course there was a Mr. Ormond. No one ever heard of 
him, however, in connection with the fabulous commerce 
of the firm. Meriweather in one shrewd glance guessed 
the reason. He was an anemic fluttering old man. His 
aristocratic face, high-nosed and pale, and his purpose- 
lessly moving hands were apologetic. Madsen id on 
even glance at him but fixed his pale-blue gaze on the 
visitor. 

**Meriweather,”’ he said. 
young man.” 

“T hope so, Mr. Madsen." Meriweather smiled. He 
had braved worse ogres than this one. 

““Humph! Yes, I hope so too. Do you understand 
why we are appealing to you?”’ 

‘’Partly—I have had other clients who—"’ 

‘It would be completely contrary to our best interests,"’ 
continued Madsen, overriding the answer to his own 
question, ‘‘if the circumstances were not unusual. We 
do not advertise of course. We maintain as dignified 
an establishment as is possible in the present vulgarity of 
New York. But because of this stoidions attack on me 
personally in Daily Blade we have decided, Mr. Ormond 
and myself Ormond smiled vaguely—‘‘that we must 
consult some one who knows something about publicity. 
You come very well recommended, Mr. Meriweather.”’ 

When the visitor started to reply Madsen went on again. 
He took a smudged and pbc 2 copy of the Blade from 
the drawer of his table and put it down in front of him. 
It looked the dirty thing it was, charged with daring 
insinuations and vileness, and he wiped his long fingers 
on his handkerchief as if its moral filth might have come 
off in handling. “‘It is rather crude blackmail, of course,”’ 
he said, “but my lawyer tells me there is nothing’I can 
do about it. The libel laws are absurd.”’ 

He looked down at the newspaper very much as a power- 
ful beast might contemplate an adder which had stung 
him. His voice betrayed his foreign birth in a slight lisp- 
ing accent. Austrian, was he? His visitor tried to re- 
member and tried also, with the habit he had of studying 
men, to decide just what feature of the heavy face gave 
Madsen so sinister an air. It was not altogether coarse- 
ness that made him repellent, for his heavy hands were 
finely pointed and there was certain intellectual power in 
his beetling forehead and heavy-lidded eyes. It was the 
mouth probably, slit too wide across the face and over- 
hanging at the corners. 

He began again: ‘The fact is that my sister—she is only 
my half-sister anyway—lives exactly as she pleases to 
live. I am not in any way responsible for her. But this 
sheet intentionally gives the impression that she is poor 
because I am a selfish brute. It is nothing to me what the 
readers of a paper like this may think of my character but 
it happens that some of my dealings—our enterprises—are 
at present with the Metropolitan and other public institu- 
tions. It is embarrassing—"’ He broke off, his pale gaze 
resting on the picture paper where a smudgy photograph 
showed a small woman in a black dress coming down the 


‘That's an auspicious name, 
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had a 
of the 


great man lying with 


Meriweather 
swift vision 


aknife in his fatthvoat 


steps of some public 
building. 

He read a paragraph 
in a disgusted growl 
as if to feed his indig- 
nation. Meriweather 
listened carelessly; he 
had spotted the story 
the day before and had 
expected there would 
be some connection be- 
tween it and the tele- 
phone call which had 
come to his office ask- 
ing him to consult Mr. 
Madsen at his earliest 
convenience. He 
looked about the room 
and noticed the one 
part of it that was not 
insmoothluxurious 
order. On a small 
table near Mr. Ormond 
were three boxes cov- 
ered with Japanese 
characters. The top 
had been taken from 
one and a handful of 
packing removed. 

“In a desperate fight 

to save her little 
home,’” Madsen was 
reading, “‘Mrs. James 
R. Stow, sister of 
Heinrich Madsen, one 
of the wealthiest curio 
dealers in the city, 
came into court yes- 
terday im answer to a 
suit filed by R. S. 
Mesher, owner of the 
apartment building at ——- West 126th street, who is 
seeking to eject her for non-payment of rent.’’ He turned 
a page. “That's all right,’ he said. ‘‘I could stand that. 
But here—’’ on the other page was a photograph of the 
brownstone house in which they were at that moment 
sitting—' ‘the rest of this story goes on with a lot of stuff 
and nonsense about my supposed wealth. They don’t 
even rest on their slanderous inference. Read that." 
_ Meriweather took the paper and withdrew his attention 
from the fascinating Japanese boxes on the table. The 
article was sufficiently explicit for the weakest intelligence. 
It pointed out that Heinrich Madsen was rich enough to 
buy a whole street of apartment-houses such as his sister 
lived in and could very well keep her in comfort without 
being aware of the cost. 
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‘The injustice of insinuations like that probably does 


not interest you in a professional way,”’ said Madsen. 
**You are called in because I find myself—unwillingly— 
and unpleasantly—a public character. You have quite 
a reputation, I understand, Mr. Meriweather, for helping 
public characters to get fair treatment from the news- 
papers. 

“That's my business, Mr. Madsen. But you under- 
stand of course that I always make my own condi- 
tions.”" 

‘“Conditions?”’ The triangular face of the curio dealer 
flushed from the level base of his jaw to the conical top 
of his bare forehead. ‘“What do you mean?” 

‘*T deal only in the truth,’ said Meriweather. 

Ormond, fluttering on the edge of the conversation, 
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made a protesting little cough but Madsen smiled coldly. 
*““We scarcely need waste anv time discussing that.’ 
Meriweather stated briefly the terms under which he 
willing to acquaint himself 
Ormond, Madsen and Company and to undertake an intelli- 
to keep up the prestige of that concern in 


was with the business of 
rent campal rt 
t the best people 
rarding my personal affairs Madsen began 
it was Mertweather's turn to interrupt I am not 
least concerned in your personal affairs, Mr. Mad- 

sen,’ he said, “‘except to do my best to keep them from 
becoming matters of public interest My business is to 
help you keep the privacy that you are entitled to—and to 
help you advance your commercial reputation. And I 
think we had better have a mutual understanding that 
either one of us may withdraw from the arrangement 
whenever he pleases—-on—say—a month's notice.”’ 

Heinrich Madsen blinked with perhaps a gleam of ad- 
miration for this frankness but he agreed. Meriweather 
was shown certain papers of a technical nature with which 
he was to begin a study of the publicity problems of the 
curio business and the men who get to greatness in that 
He was fascinated by the glimpses all around 
him of fabulous objects. Madsen seemed to divine his 
interest for he remarked with condescension: “You ought 
to have a chance to get enthusiastic about the business, 
Meriweather You're here in 
time to see the arrival of a 
treasure. Go ahead and open 
‘em up, Hatsuhara.”’ 

He waved his hand to the 
Japanese who had been stand- 


commerce 


ing perfectly unobtrusive by 
the [The man 
the table where the three boxes 
stood and began taking out 
handfuls of packing from the 
one already opened He put 
the packing down verv gently 
on the table him as 1f 
it might contain fragments of 


aoot went to 


beside 


some precious débris, making 
slowly to an inner 
package. His long bronze fin- 
gers brought out from this a 
shapeless thing swathed heavi- 
ly in red silk 

It was a large vase of a soft 
sage green. Over its faintly 
shimmering surface were gay 
decorations in chrysanthemums 
and flving things. The Japan- 
ese held it reverently. Madsen 
nodded to him as he looked up 
and he began to explain in his 
bookish English He said it world, Hatsuhava, 
was made in the fifteenth cen- 
for the Chinese emperor, 
the 
ground tea-leaf.’’ The 
things bats—the bao 
Chinese lucky and the queer contorted letter that 
made part of the pattern was the archaic form of the sign 


his way 


only 


“You re the 
»erson in the 
wh can be trust d 
tury 
Cheng-hwa He 


never to break. 
called 


anything 
color ‘ 
flving were 


birds 


meaning ‘‘long life.’’ 

Once Madsen reached out his heavy hands as if to take 
it but he laughed nervously and withdrew. ‘‘Guess not!”’ 
he said. *‘You're the only person in the world, Hatsuhara, 
who can be trusted never to break anything.’’ 

‘It is one of the only three of this special kind in the 
world, I think,’ said the Japanese, ‘‘and the other two 
are—"" he put it down on the table—'‘one in this box and 


one in this one. They have been many years in the posses- 
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sion of a great Japanese collector." He smiled again. 
‘“My people appreciate such perfect things.”’ 

Madsen looked at the vase with a calculating frown. 
Ormond fluttered appreciatively in the background. 

‘Some day’’"—Meriweather laughed—"'I hope to know 
something about such things myself.” 

Madsen came wish a slight start out of his thoughtful- 
ness. “Oh, certainly, certainly. Get just as learned as you 
like, young man. We'll have no objections."’ 

Laden with his papers and with the copy of the Dail; 
Blade carefully insulated in a manila envelop, Meri- 
weather left the Aladdin's cave. 


T WAS probably part of the reason for Jameson Meri- 

weather's continued success as ‘‘counsel in public re- 
lations’’ that he did many things not called for in his 
contract—things bizarre sometimes and nearly always 
without any good reasons excepting his impulse and the 
freedom of his imagination. He did not think much about 
the troubles of Heinrich Madsen, Austrian art dealer, 
when he first got back to his own desk. He dreamed about 
Chinese vases with sprightly patterns of ‘“‘lucky birds” 
and chrysanthemums i a while and then—with the Daily 
Blade before him—could not help thinking of the contrast 
between the Aladdin's cave of his client and the life of his 
client's sister, ‘‘Mrs. James R. Stow, who was about to 
be evicted for non-payment of rent.” 

It was none of his affair how Madsen 
treated the woman. Meriweather had 
very clear notions of the proper limits 
to the curiosity he might feel about 
the lives of his clients. But in this 
affair he felt future dangers. 

He had no right to do it, of course. 
He told himself several times on the 
way to 126th Street that he was in- 
dulging a foolish risky whim. But 
he went on into the apartment-house 

and rang Mrs. Stow’s door- 
bell. 

It was a narrow bare lit- 
tle hall and the suspicious 
answer to his ring was the 
cuimination of his impres- 
sion of unfriendliness in the 
place. The door opened not 
more than an inch. Through 
the crack he could see a 
frightened eye—blue. Like 
Madsen's, he thought. 

“| beg your pardon,”’ he 
began, addressing the en- 
quiring eye. ‘I hope you'll 
forgive me for intruding 
Are you Mrs. Stow?”’ 

Still she did not speak, 
evidently trying to guess his 
character. 

‘I'm not a process server 
nor a newspaper reporter,” 
Meriweather assured her. 

“I'm only a person who wants to help you—if possible.” 

“Help me?’ The first words were in a surprisingly 
grim tight little voice. ‘“About what?”’ 

“In your—well, your difficulties with the Daily Blade. 
If you really are Mrs. Stow. Are you?”’ 

““Yes,”’ she answered. 

“You see,”’ continued Meriweather, sensing his folly 
in undertaking this errand, ‘I have some business relations 
with Mr. Madsen. He asked me to help him with certain 
affairs 


‘I am not one of Mr. Madsen’s affairs,’ answered the 
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bie and narrowed the crack through which she peered. 

‘"Believe me, I come really as a friend,’’ protested Meri- 
weather. ‘‘I have agreed to help Mr. Madsen avoid un- 
desirable newspaper publicity. I think you might be 
interested in that too. 

‘He didn’t send me. I'm here on my own responsibility 
but I'd like to help you 

At that she began to laugh and carelessly let the door 
swing open. She was a 
little thing, thin and hag- 
gard, with wispy blonde 
hair and was dressed in 
shabby black. Her laugh 
was mirthless and bitter. 

She controlled herself 
after a moment and her 
thin lips—which had once 
been beautiful, Meri- 
weather thought—came 
together in an unlovely 
line. ‘People don't help 
me,’ she said. ‘‘As far 
as Mr. Madsen isconcerned, 
he ruled me out of the 
human race fifteen years 
ago when I got married 
without taking his al- 
mighty advice about it. 
He knew he was right 
about me as soon as my 
husband got into trouble. 
And he enjoyed himself all 
the time my husband had 
the T. B. and I was trying 
to take care of my man 
and myself and my two 
babies. My husband's dead 
now—"’ 

She took hold of the 
edge of the door again 
and brought it almost shut. 
“What do I care for the 
Daily Blade or what any 
newspaper says about me? 
My husband's dead. Hein- 
rich Madsen can leave me 
alone. I don’t care what 
happens to him—alive or 
dead.” She ended with 
trembling bitter earnest- 


bright-tan foliage against the fading grass. He liked 
autumn days. 

But who in the world wanted to ruin a pleasant day 
by calling a man out of sleep? 

‘Hello!’ he said. 

A woman's voice came faincly. ‘‘Is this Mr. Meri- 
weather? I am Mr. Madsen’s secretary. Yes, of Ormond, 
Madsen and Company. Could you come to the store at 
once? Mr. Ormond wants 
to see you.” 

Why Ormond?  Meri- 
weather wondered. He 
answered that he would 
come immediately. He 
had some matters to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Madsen and 
he could come early if 

The girl interrupted him. 
**Mr. Madsen is dead.”’ 

“What did you say?” 
Meriweather stared stu- 
pidly at the black cone of 
the telephone as if it had 
come alive. 

‘*Mr. Madsen was found 
in the private office—this 
morning—by his servant. 
I can't tell you any more 
now. Please come, Mr. 
Ormond wants—’’ 

Her voice seemed to 
trail off and Meriweather 
hung up the receiver. He 
sat on the edge of his bed 
and looked at his bare feet 
in sleepy wonderment 
Then he began to throw on 
his clothes. 

The blinds were drawn 
before the satin curtains 
and the great porcelain 
urn in the street window 
of the brownstone house. 
Mr. Ormond was waiting 
in the show-room, walk- 
ing back and forth, mum- 
bling to himself, helpless 
and distressed. 

“The police have been 
here,’’ he said in a forlorn 








ness and slammed the door. 

Meriweather went away, 
pondering the proper 
method by which he could 
advise Madsen that the best way to avoid being embar- 
rassed with the difficulties of a sister—now that snipers 
like the Daily Blade had got their start—was to help her 
out some way, anonymously if he preferred, so the Blade 
would have nothing to write about. ‘‘It isn’t any of my 
business,’” he told himself, ‘‘but she has had a frightful 
time of it. Any one could see that.”’ 


Through the crak k 


frightened eye blue: 


EXT morning Meriweather’s telephone rang at five 
4 


minutes to seven. He thought at first it was his 
alarm clock and he turned lazily in bed to observe the 
dial. The telephone insisted. He slipped his feet into 
slippers and walked across into his sitting-room. He 
reached for the instrument with a yawn and glanced out 
the window to observe the weather. It was going to be 
another hazy day, he thought, noting the autumn thick- 
ness in the air. His hotel apartment high above the street 
gave him a glimpse of the park where he could see red and 





Meviweather could see a 


Like Madsen’s, he thought 


voice. ‘“‘It’s too terrible. 
Everything that Mr. Mad- 
sen has struggled for—in 
all these years—all ruined 
now by this terrible tragedy—himself and the firm—"’ 
Meriweather got him to sit downand recount coherently 
the event itself. Mr. Madsen very often stayed late in his 
office, since he lived only a few doors away in an expensive 
club and this old house laden with his spoils was really 
home to him, more than a place of business. He and 
Ormond had talked late last night, making plans and con- 
sidering the recent acquisition of three Cheng-hwa vases. 
‘And the astonishing thing,’’ said Ormond, stopping 
suddenly in his nervous fidgetting, ‘the astonishing thing 
is that two of those vases, those priceless vases, have been 
smashed. Broken into bits. Mr. Madsen was lying on his 
back—behind his desk—you remember his desk, Mr. 
Meriweather—and there was a knife in his throat.” 
Ormond paused, overcome with some emotion that 
might have been grief, and Meriweather had a vivid im- 
pression of a knife in Madsen’s thick brutish throat. 
‘Two porcelains were in pieces on the floor. One was 
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left whole on the mantelpiece."’ He leaned forward con- 
fidentially and his sudden assumption of shrewd knowing 
uir affected Meriweather unpleasantly. “‘Can you ex- 
plain that now?” 

Meriweather shook his head and asked, ‘““‘Who saw him 
last, Mr. Ormond?"’ 

[ don't know. I was with him very late. We had 
some important things to discuss—about those same 
vases infact. When I left he was in his usual good humor. 
But I'll tell vou, Mr. Meriweather”’ Ormond rose and 
shuffled to the door and stared for a moment up the stair- 
way No one was anywhere in sight but he lowered 
his voice to a husky whisper when he returned and put 
Meriweather’s arm. ‘‘Hatsuhara 
tells me this morning that there was 

after I left—a little woman in 

And I want your advice, Mr. 
shall I tell the newspapers about 


his thin hand on 
that’s our Japanese 
woman here last night 
ck with blonde hair 
riweather Shall I 


no!’’ Meriweather answered on 


right! I wanted vour advice; that’s 
emed lisappointed 
me, Mr. Ormond, but could you tell me how 
ve been Mr. Madsen’s partner?” 
see what that has to do with the case.’" He 
-<d up with a slightly absurd dignity 
1 refuse to take me into your confidence if you 
' Meriweather replied “But that will 
g of to you. I accepted a 
1 to this firm yesterday, to help with the 


I'm willing to go on under these 


anv use 


problem of publicity 
eV ircumstances but 
Meriweather!"" The old man 
hurried to accede “You should know of course. I 
have been Mr. Madsen’s partner for almost fifteen years. 
was a very advantageous arrangement. In the begin- 
ning, you see, I supplied some knowledge of the business 
ind most of the capital, chiefly in the form of my father’s 
collection of Chinese ceramics. The Ormond collection 
was very famous in its day. You've heard of it perhaps 
Mr. Meriweather? We had the best examples of Oriental 
porcelains that have ever been brought together in this 
country outside of the Metropolitan and the Freer col- 


Oh, of course, Mr 


lections 
And what did Mr. Madsen supply?”’ It was necessary 
to check his garrulity and bring him back to the point. 

‘Business ability, sir. Mr. Madsen was a great business 
man. We always worked in perfect harmony. Mr. Mad- 
sen built up a very large fortune for himself and I—well, 
I have not suffered.”’ 

The police will probably ask something about your 
business historv,”’ said Meriweather 

‘They may, sir. Thev may He was dignified again. 

Meriweather was revolving in his mind the fact which 
Ormond evidently thought of as sensationally important. 
‘A little woman—in black—with blonde hair 

He cut off Ormond’s lengthening explanations with a 
request that he be allowed to go up-stairs to the office. 
The body had been removed and Mr. Sloan of the police 
was there. Perhaps Mr. Sloan would let him look around. 

Mr. Sloan had no articulate objection. He thumbed 
Meriweather’s card and accepted with unwinking stolidity 
the explanation that Meriweather was entitled to speak 
of Ormond, Madsen and Company in publicity matters. 
He drew back from the door which his bulkiness almost 
filled and let Meriweather enter. 

The body had been removed. At first glance the room 
looked, except for the absence of the dominating Madsen, 
about as it had looked the afternoon before. Meriweather 
had the exact memory of a striking impression. The 
Japanese boxes were still on the table at the side but all 





three of them had been opened. On the mantel directly 
behind the table was one green vase. 

Meriweather walked around the carved table, glancing 
down involuntarily at the floor and seeing there only one 
dull spot on the polished wood. He had another swift 
vision of the great Madsen lying with a knife in his fat 
throat and that spot spreading slowly beside him—in the 
silence which must have followed the struggle and the 
smashing of the porcelain. He studied the fragments, 
however, and wondered how much of a struggle there had 
been. “They've been swept up, I suppose,’’ he observed 
to the watchful Sloan, indicating the two heaps of shat- 
tered beauty on the hearth. 

Mr. Sloan sneered. ‘Certainly not,’’ he answered. 
“Everything's just exactly as we found it—except for the 
corpse. That's the way the china was—dropped in two 
little piles.”’ 

He waited while Meriweather looked over the room. 
He seemed to be brooding stolidly over the problem, wait- 
ing for an inspiration. ‘Seen everything you want to?”’ 
he asked, implying that he could think better alone. 
Meriweather nodded and the detective came close to him 
in a confidential way. “You're press agent for this busi- 
ness, eh? Well—you understand of course that you'd 
better let me decide how much goes to the newspapers." 

“Oh, certainly!"’ answered Meriweather, trying the 
effect of a friendly smile on Sloan's stolid solemnity. The 
effect was nil. He added, ‘The less said the better of 
course.”’ 

“Exactly,”’ said Sloan. ‘‘The newspaper boys will come 
to you but you'd better say nothing.” 

“T don't know anything to say.’’ 

Sloan sneered again but less unpleasantly. “‘I guess that 
wouldn't bother you any—if you felt like talking. I'll 
tell you one thing and you can keep it under your hat. 
This was an inside job.”’ 

“Yes?’” Meriweather looked politely convinced. 

“Absolutely. The knife was one they had down- 
stairs in a collection of weapons. Ai little short curved 
thing with a silver handle. Mr. Ormond said it was 
Bulgarian."’ 

“Was it lying where anybody who came in might have 
picked it up?”’ 

“Sure it was. But anybody who came in from the out- 
side would have brought something along with him, 
sec?” 

‘“How do you think the vases got broken?’’ 

‘Knocked off the mantel, of course.”’ 

‘‘That was too bad,’’ said Meriweather. 
very fine specimens, I understand."’ 

Mr. Sloan looked as if he suspected a joke. Then he 
agreed : ‘Yeah, they were probably worth a lot of money.”’ 

Meriweather glanced at his watch. It was a quarter to 
eight and he had had no breakfast. He went down- 
stairs to telephone his office that he would be late and 
spent twenty minutes in a coffee-shop. He was not inter- 
ested in food, however. He stared so long at his boiled 
eggs when they were placed before him that the waitress 
enquired nervously if anything was wrong. He reassured 
her but he could not drive from his mind one distressing 
thought. One person with whose life the life of the late 
Heinrich Madsen had been entangled had sufficient reason, 
not for murder perhaps but for abiding hate. Meri- 
weather had no doubt of the bitterness against Madsen 
that had entered the soul of his sister. It was more than 
probable that she had lost her sense of proportion under 
constant misfortune and had come to blame Madsen for 
everything she suffered. She had had a hard time of it, 
a terrible fifteen years, mostly for lack of money Madsen 
might so easily have spared. 

He could easily imagine the business career of Madsen. 
Ormond, weak, futilely expert in things of beauty but 


“They were 
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malleable in the firm brutal grasp 
of Madsen, had supplied the capi- 
tal, the prestige of a great col- 
lector’s name and an acquaintance 
among people who could afford 
to pay. No matter how they had 
first come together. An accident 
might have been responsible for 
that. Once under Madsen’s in- 
fluence, Ormond would be happy 
clay. 

And as Madsen’s fortunes grew 
so would his domineering self- 
confidence grow also. He would 
tell his sister what she could and 
could not do. She would have 
something of the same self-willed 
nature as himself and evidently 
would rebel. He would 
punish her and_ she 
would hate him. 

It was too simple a 
history to be doubted 
but Meriweather re- 
fused to believe it. He 
finished his breakfast 
and hurried back to the 
house. Madsen’s sec- 
retary, a pale young 
woman with an unsuc- 
cessfully dignified man- 
ner, was debating in the 
corridor with a news- 
paper man. She turned 
him over to Meri- 
weather with evident 
relief. Meriweather ex- 
plained that nothing 
was to be given out 
until the police had a 
report ready and maneu- 
vered the enterprising 
reporter into the street. 
As he turned to climb the stairs again to find Ormond he 
met Mr. Sloan coming down. 

There was a thunderous resentment on the face of the 
detective. ‘‘What kind of a game is this anyhow?” 
demanded Mr. Sloan—*‘holding oug on us—right from 
the start. Why didn’t you tell me right away that this 
half-sister of Mr. Madsen was here last night?’ 

“Who told you that?’ 

“‘And why shouldn't somebody tell me?’’ Mr. Sloan 
was provoked and he stood two steps above Meri- 
weather where the effect of his heavy-jawed scowl was 
the more effective. 

‘*“Are you sure the woman who visited the house last 
night was Mrs. Stow?’ 

“Mr. Ormond says it was.’ 
stairs toward the telephone. 

“They ought to have had somebody out there to see 
her anyway at least an hour ago. Where is there a tele- 
phone?”’ 

The secretary indicated the instrument in the show- 
room and Mr. Sloan moved toward it muttering com- 
ments on the sort of a business man who wouldn't have a 
telephone in his private office. 

Meriweather asked the secretary where he could find 
Ormond and was told that he was busy for a moment. 
He would return to his own office, the down-stairs back 
room, very soon probably. Would Mr. Meriweather 
wait there? Meriweather waited for ten minutes testlessly. 
He glanced at his watch once or twice and yawned from 


The door was locked 


Sloan came on down the 


but Meriweather 


put his shoulder to it and it crashed 


sheer nervousness. The small 

room of the senior partner 

was not so splendid a place as 

the scene of the murder up- 

stairs. It had the classic 

beauty of an old marble 

, mantel to make one wall in- 

teresting but its furnishings 

were simple, almost business- 

like. Meriweather stopped 

for a moment by the fireplace 

and leaned his elbow on the 

shelf. The screen had been 

pushed back before the hearth 

carelessly and in strange con- 

trast to the neatness of the 

room there was a little heap 

of charred rubbish just visible 

behind it. Some papers had 

been burned there. The 

small torn corner of a sheet 

had drifted to one side where 

it lay directly under his eyes 

It had been blackened through bur still 

visible on the crisp ash was a heavy signa- 

ture, “Yours very truly, H. Madsen.”’ 

As Meriweather looked at it, wondering 

why papers should have been carelessly 

destroyed, a little puff of wind from an 

opened door scattered it into meaningless 
dust. 

He felt rather than saw a presence in the 
doorway. It was Hatsuhara, the Japanese 
caretaker. His long gaunt brown face 
with heavy-lidded eyes was like a mask 
of grief. Curious, Meriweather thought; 
surely no one would have supposed that 
he loved his master. 

He did not speak when he saw Meri- 
weather but the publicity man stopped 
him as he turned to go. 

“Wait a minute. You can answer a ques- 
tion if you will. Did you see a stranger here 
last night after the usual hours—a woman?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know who it was?”’ 

“No, sir—a little woman.”’ 
and the expression of sorrow on his face deepenec 
does it matter, sir?”’ 

Meriweather was surprised by the tone of despair with 
which the Japanese asked that helpless question. His 
head drooped and his arms hung nerveless at his sides. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ said Meriweather, ‘‘but it may make a 
great deal of difference.’ 

The caretaker looked startled. He turned away, stand- 
ing aside in the hallway for Mr. Ormond who passed him 
without a glance. The elder partner seemed brisk almost 
and self-satisfied, but he greeted Meriweather with evasive 
politeness. Meriweather checked him in a useless remark 
‘I see you have decided to ignore my advice, Mr. Ormond.” 

“My dear Mr. Meriweather!”’ 

“You told Sloan about the visit here last night 

‘But I am sure it was Mrs. Stow. It was much too im- 
portant to keep.”’ ; 

Meriweather felt an unreasonable distaste for this man. 
His very weakness was dangerous. He could be cruel 
from stupidity if not from strength and he had evidently 
an obstinate confidence in his own suspicions. 

‘Are you prepared to say that you think Mrs. Stow 
murdered her brother?’" Meriweather put the question 
as crudely as he could, hoping to see him shrink. 7 

But Ormond only shrugged his (Continued on page 80) 





He took a oo forward 
. **What 
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THE Man Wuo SET ‘VIRGINIA 
NE HUNDRED YEARS AHEAD 


An Interview with Governor Byed 


OVERNOR Harry Flood 
Byrd of Virginia, 


executive of the 


the 
young 
olde 


is the 


American com- 
newest type ot 


st of 
wealths 

big business 
on politics 
iC iS 1 peak 
and daz 


ra switt 


He is just past thirty-eight vears 
old. At fourteen he was owner and 
uublisher of a daily newspaper. At 
c rhteen an | nineteen he was Mman- 
iger of a municipal telephone com- 
1 president of the Valley 
lurnpike.Company, 
of the two great privately operated 
At twenty 
ittracting attention as a 
leading apple grower and exporter. 
By the time he was thirty-five, having started without a 
penny, he was worth nearly half a million dollars. At 
twenty-nine the people decided that they wanted him in 
the State Senate. Having served three terms he was elected 
Governor. Already he is slated for the next vacant seat in 
the United States Senate. After that—well, Virginia has 
hopes 

Harry, the eldest of the three famous Byrd brothers, 
Tom, Dick and Harry, is the best available illustration of 
the fact that the modern world belongs to youth if vouth 
is willing to reach out and take it. Of the three brothers, 
young men all, Harry is recognized as a national figure in 
politics; Tom, distinguished as a soldier in the World War, 
is a prosperous apple grower in Maryland; Dick—Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd—has flown over the North 
Pole, over the Atlantic and is about to attempt the con- 
quest by air of the Antarctic. The Byrds started life rich in 
ancestors and the traditions of a gallant race. In every 
other commodity they were poor. 

In the great publicity following Commander Byrd's 
Atlantic flight much was made of the distinguished descent 
and the aristocratic standing of the family and it was taken 
for granted that this meant their background was one of 
privilege. Ic is true that the family is descended from a 
great Colonial Virginian, William Byrd, auditor general 
of the Commonwealth in 1770, founder of Richmond and 
owner of Westover, one of the most magnificent country 
seats in the old South. But the vast fortune of William 
Byrd hardly outlasted his time and after the death of his 
son and successor the beautiful estate passed forever out of 
the tamily. The Civil War and the fall of the Confederacy 
further impoverished the Byrds and the father of the three 


pany in 


managing one 


highways of the state 
he was 
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famous brothers, while a brilliant 
lawyer and politician, was not 
financially a successful man. For 
some years he ywas owner and 
publisher of the Winchester Star, 
a daily paper with a small and 
precarious circulation. The paper's 
existence was about to close for 
lack of printing-paper and credit 
to buy paper when young Harry, 
fourteen years old, approached his 
father with a proposition which 
made the older man smile sadly. 
“If you'll give the Star to me, 
Father,”’ said the boy, ‘“‘I'llseethat 
it keeps on for a while anyway.” 
Every day after that Harry Byrd—perhaps he had his 
first long trousers, perhaps not—madea tripto Hagerstown, 
forty miles from Winchester, and man ah ealers for 
a regular shipment of paper, C. O. D.—just enough to 
print the day's issue. The mornings he spent in relentless 
pursuit of money to pay the C.O.D. charges and in the 
afternoon the Star came out as usual. 

“Occasionally it came out a little late,"" Governor Byrd 
admitted to me with a reminiscent smile. 

However it came out and soon began to pick up circula- 
tion and advertising. Within a few years it was bringing 
in an income of six thousand dollars a year. Governor 
Byrd still owns the Winchester Star and another prosperous 
newspaper, the Harrisonburg News-Record. 

From his newspaper and ion his work as manager of 
the local telephone company and the Valley Turnpike 
Company this young man at nineteen began to acquire on 
lease—and later by purchase—apple orchards. Virginia is 
a fine apple state but at that time the industry was at a low 
ebb. The trees were neglected and the fruit was marketed 
in old haphazard farm fashion, unsorted and ungraded; and 
in consequence it brought low prices. Byrd formed co- 
operative groups among the farmers of his district, pur- 
suaded them to adopt modern methods of spraying and 
cultivating as well as the highest standards ed ance. and 
packing. He himself undertook the business of marketing. 
Governor Byrd now owns fifteen hundred acres of orchards 
with trees that yield in the neighborhood of eighty thou- 
sand barrels a year, half the annual crop going to English 
markets. The Byrd apple ~old storage plant in Winchester 
is the second largest in the world. Not politics but apples 
restored the fortunes of the Byrd family. 
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“If you ll gwe me the newspaper, Father,” 
said fourteen-year-old Havvy Byrd, “TU see 
that it keeps on for a while anyway” 


It was not until 1915 
that Harry Flood 
Byrd actively entered 
politics as a State Sen- 
ator. This was in line 
with his principles, 
for when I asked him 
to give me his ideas on 
the subject of **Poli- 
tics as a Career for 
Young Men and Wo- 
men,’ he answered 
without hesitation: 
“IT don't think highly 
of a professional polit- 
ical career for any- 
body. Politics is not 
a separate branch of knowledge. It needs a 
very deep background of general experience. 

No man, in my opinion, is qualified to assume 
political power until he has served a long 
apprenticeship to private business and has 
learned its connection with public affairs. It 
is on the broad basis of sound business eco- 
nomics that the business of the state should be conducted. 

“‘Office-holding, as I look at it, is something more than 
serving a Constituency or a party. What I am trying to 
do here in Virginia is not a politician's job at all. I 
am simply trying to run state business with the reason- 
able efficiency of a big corporation. A corporation with a 
heart, because of course the human affairs of people old 
and young, rich and poor, cannot be conceived in terms of 
dollars and cents alone. Still the first consideration must 
be to give the people the best possible money return for 
their labor and for the taxes they pay.”’ 

Other politicians have said much the same thing, espe- 
cially in campaign speeches, but Governor Byrd, to the 
somewhat aggrieved astonishment of some of his support- 
ers in the election of November, 1925, meant it literally. 
A very brief sketch of the political situation in Virginia 
previous to that election is necessary. Virginia of all the 
Southern States suffered most severely in the Civil War. 
That war to most Americans of the present generation 
seems incredibly remote but in Virginia it is still spoken of 
as if the smoke of battle had but vesterday rolled away. 
French Strother, one of the eminent writers of the state, savs 
that ‘Virginia spent a 
generation in Teenie i 
and another in nursing /\ 
the psychology of de- 
feat by an almost ec- 
static exaltation of her 
former pride and glory. 

Two generations de- 
voted to dreams of 
past greatness and la- 
mentations of past 
tragedies left the Com- 
monwealth a hundred 
years behind what 
should have been her 
normal progress as a 
modern state. At least 
this was true of public 
administration. The 
constitution was in 


o 


| . 


At twenty he was a leading apple grower and exporter 


many ways outgrown; methods of taxation, 

methods of local government were archaic. 

Much of the business of government was in the 

hands of bureaus, scores of bureaus, and the 

iniquitous fee system of reimbursing office holders 

was in full swing. Worse, there was 

no provision for checking up the fee 

system. It was known that a good 

jail, for example, was worth in fees 

anvwhere from eighteen to twenty 

thousand dollars a 

year to an enterpris- 

ing sheriff, but there 

was no Certain way to 

determine or to limit 

his profits. Quite nat- 

urally therefore the 

politics of the state 

tended to a scramble 

for office under a well- 

oiled “‘machine.”’ 

The people, especially 

the rural population, 

suffered under heavy taxes, yet they desper- 

ately lacked roads from farm to market. The 

magnificent water power of the state existed 

largely as a potentiality. The great harbor 

of Hampton Roads, capable of sheltering a 

large fleet of merchant vessels, remained half 

developed. Manufacturing lagged behind 

Population failed to increase satisfactorily. Virginia did 

not exactly stand still but her pace was admittedly too slow. 

In a state where one political party holds all the 

power the ‘‘machine’’ rules but in the course of time a 

strong opposition is bound to develop. The Democratic 

Party in Virginia split up between the Conservatives, “‘the 

machine,"’ and the Liberals. In the election of 1925 the 

two groups came to grips mainly on the subject of road 

building in the state. The need of extensive road con- 

struction was recognized by both groups as a paramount 

necessity and the Liberals proposed a bond issue to cover 

the cost of a vast enterprise to be entered upon immedi- 

ately. Their candidate for Governor was a progressive 

man, a leader in the prohibition and woman suffrage move- 

ments. The machine candidate was Harry Flood Byrd, 

regarded by every one as a conservative in politics. Byrd 

was uncompromisingly against any bond issue whatsoever 

but at the same time he promised to build the roads. He 

refused to go into detailed plans. He just promised roads 
on a pay-as-you-go plan. 

He also promised taxation reforms and a general over- 

hauling of all the administrative processes of the state. 

“I gave only general 

statements of my poli- 

cies,’ explained Gov- 

ernor Byrd, “‘because 

general statements are 

all a candidate can 

safely or honestly give 

before election. Be- 

fore a man actually 

assumes office he can- 

not know all the fac- 

tors which will enter 

into and condition 

his work. No more 

than a business man 

who assumes the 

presidency of a great 

corporation, espe- 

cially a corporation 


‘ 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Hashknite and Sleepy Tarry it: 
A// the Sa 


The Story Thus Far 


i 
VOAPY WEED, a cowboy, while riding home after a 
lance in Chongo town happy in having been the 


escort of Yvonne LeClere, the belle of the range 
country, finds the dead body of Kid O'Neil, a cowboy from 
a neighboring ranch. O'Neil has been shot in the back. 
In order to protect from suspicion Yvonne's wild brother, 
Joe LeClere fastens the body to his own horse, 
meaning to leave it farther along the road to his ranch in- 
stead of on the direct road from the LeClere ranch. But his 
horse plunges, unseating Joe, and runs into town without 
him but with the body. 

Yvonne and Joe are children of old Frenchy LeClere, 
owner of one of the old ranches of the country, the IS, who 
has made considerable complaint of having lost cattle 
which nobody has believed. Joe has become intimate with 
a reckless set and seems to be under the influence of Tuck 
Havward, owner of Box 88 and of the town saloon and 
gambling-house. During the evening Joe has struck Kid 
O'Neil for speaking disrespectfully of Yvonne, who had 
refused to go to the dance with him, and the kid had de- 
clared vengeance and started angrily after Joe 

Soapy is held for the murder of O'Neil 

\ few days after the murder two wanderers of the range, 
Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy Stevens, ride over the hills 
to Chongo town, find Joe in a lonely spot apparently in 
the act of rebranding Box 88 cattle, shoot him in the leg 
and take him along to his father’s ranch where they 
meet old Frenchy and Yvonne and out of admiration 
for the girl cell her father that Joe's wound was acci- 
dent il 

They become interested in the trial of Soapy and two 
men from the Box 88, Dalhart and McLeod, whom they 
see coming out of the saloon stir some dim memory in 
Hashknite 


On a visit to Joe 


Soapv 
soapy 


LeClere, who is still recovering from his 
wound, Hashknife suddenly asks Joe whether he remem- 
bers a man named McFee who was murdered some time 
ago and Joe starts and almost drops his cigaret. 


The 
HADOW 
HOOTER 


. Chong o to Find Out What 
Lor 


McFee had been a cowboy on the Box 88 for only two 
days when the murder occurred. Nobody had known 
him and the mystery of his death had never been solved 
and he had been almost forgotten. 


HAT about McFee?”’ Joe asked shortly. 
‘I just wanted a description of him.” 
“Oh!"" Joe puffed violently on his cigaret 

SSK for several moments. 

“He \ was kinda chunky and broad-shouldered if I re- 
member right. Dark eyes and a pug nose. Oh, yeah! He 
had a scar on his upper lip that Kinda puckered the skin. 
Looked as though it might have been stitched.” 

Hashknife nodded slowly, his gray eyes thoughtful. 

‘Yuh don’t know where he came from, do yuh?”’ 

‘Nope; he never said. What do you know about him?”’ 

“Not a thing.” 

‘*What's the idea of askin’ about him?”’ 

‘*T had a friend named McFee and I wondered if this was 
the same person.” 

“Was he?” 

“I guess not.”’ 

But this did not seem to satisfy Joe. He shot a sharp 
glance at Sleepy, whose innocent blue eyes told him 
nothing. 

‘Did the doctor say how soon yuh could walk?’ 


Hashknife. 


" asked 
Nope. But I'll be out in a day or so. What are you 

fellers Yoin’ over here? Expect to get jobs?”’ 

‘Thought we might strike the Box 88 for jobs.”’ 

‘“*Yea-a-ah?”’ 

‘They lost a man the other day I understand.”’ 

Joe began rolling another cigaret. Finally he looked at 
Hashknife and said: 

‘‘What are yuh goin’ to do about—what yuh discovered 
yesterday?” 

“What do yuh mean?” 

‘“*You know — well what I mean!” 
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“Oh, yeah! Nothin’. 
around loose tie yore horse away from it. 

Hashknife got up abruptly and walked out of the room 
with Sleepy following close on his heels. They went out 
on the porch where Yvonne joined them. 

‘Won't you let me apologize for Joe?”’ she asked. ‘‘He 
doesn’t seem to understand that—that there isn’t some 
motive behind you protecting him this way. I—I guess he 
hasn’ t much faith in humanity.”’ 

“He's pretty young to lose faith in humanity,”’ said 
Hashknife slowly. ‘But you don’t need to apologize nor 
thank us. We didn’t do it with that idea in view.” 

“Oh, I know that. It was just the good in your heart.”’ 

““Mebby that’s it. Well, I reckon we'll ramble along.” 

“Can't you stay for supper?”’ 

“Not very well. Mebby some other day, 
yuh just the same.” 

“You are always more than welcome, Hashknife."’ 

“That's fine,’’ he smiled. ‘‘It's great to be welcome and 
we appreciate it more than you know. We'll probably see 
yuh again in a few days.”’ 

They mounted their horses and headed back for Chongo 
town over the dusty road. 

“Why did yuh ask about McFee?”’ 
“You didn’t never know him, didja?”’ 

“Not as McFee. See if yuh can’t remember a puncher 
with a scar on his upper lip. Kind of a puckered scar.” 

Sleepy rode along squinting his eyes against the glare 
from the yellow dust. Something stirred in his memory 
and he saw a heavy-set cowboy with a scarred upper lip. 
The man was squatting at a camp-fire drinking coffee from 
a tin cup and the firelight illuminated the scar. 

Sleepy lifted his head and looked at Hashknife. 

““McFee was his name,"’ he said as though they had 
discovered his indentity. “‘He was workin’ as a deputy 
for the sheriff of Piney River and he stopped at our 
camp.” 

““Good boy!"’ exclaimed Hashknife. ‘““That's Charley 
McFee. It shore had me pawin’ my head. He was trailin’ 
a murderer that night. Thanks for the memory.” 

‘“Yo're welcome, ‘grinned Sleepy. ‘But what good is it?”’ 

““Mebby it’s no good but it gives a place to start. 
McFee was a stranger here—almost.”’ 

‘Why the almost, Hashknife?"’ 

“Somebody knew him. He wasn't here long enough to 
cause an enmity that would end 
in murder. He was killed by 
the one man who knew him.” 

“What do yuh think of Joe 
LeClere?"’ 

“That's hard to say. Joe 
was goin’ to alter the brands on 
them Box 88 animals, I think. 
But Joe ain't alone in the deal. 
I had an idea he was workin’ 
alone but I guess not. Some- 
body went up there and turned 
the steers out of that brush 
corral after we brought Joe 
home."’ 

“IT reckon Joe is a bad boy. 
He shore threw lead at you.”’ 

“Yeah and he danged near 
got me too. I'm glad I got him 
in the leg.”’ 

“Didn't yuh shoot at his 
legs, Hashknife?”’ 

‘ “Don't be foolish. With a 
man tryin’ to kill me? I shot to 
stop him, tha’sall, Sleepy.” 

It was like Hashknife to 
depreciate his own ability with 


Next time yuh leave a rifle layin’ 


but we thank 


queried Sleepy. 


don’t jump it 


“When you shee a hitch- 
vack comin’ toward yuh 


duck it” 


a gun. But neither of them claimed to be good shots. In 
their wanderings up and down the earth they had en- 
countered split-second gunmen who when the show- 
down came failed to split the second. 

Hashknife had always said, “If yo're in the right yuh 
don’t have to split a second; just shoot straight.’ 


r. outside Chongo town they met Frenchy LeClere. 
He nodded ple: isantly but did not stop histezm. They 
down to the sheriff's 

Fat had rid- 


stabled their horses and wandered 
office where they found Weary and Chuck. 
den out to the Box 88. 

“I'm glad yuh came,’ declared Weary. 
tired of talkin’ with folks I know.” 

‘“Meanin’ me,’” said Chuck sadly. 

‘“Meanin’ everybody in Chongo.” 

Hashknife laughed and stretched out in a broken-back 
chair; Sleepy squatted against the wall and rolled a cigaret. 

‘“We were out to the IS ranch,”’ offered Hashknife. 

‘*Thasso? How's Joe?”’ asked Weary. 

““Gettin’ along all right, I reckon. They seem to think 
that somebody is stealin’ their cows.”’ 

‘Seem to!"’ snorted Weary. ‘That's all it amounts to. 
Old LeClere makes me laugh. He's been kickin’ to us for 
ayear. We investigated but didn’t find anythin’ to prove 
that his cows are fadin’ away."’ 

“Has the Box 88 lost any?”’ 

“I sh'd say not. Nobody stealin’ cows around here. 
Where would they dispose of ‘em if they did rustle a few? 
You've got to show the hides of every cow yuh kill. 
Every month we go out to the silver mines and inspect the 
hides that the Box 88 save. Every hide that's shipped out 
of this here range must be inspected by the sheriff.’ 

“The Box 88 has the meat contract for the mines?’’ 

‘Sure. Hayward keeps two men out there all the time 
to handle the stock. They kill a lot of beef in a month 
and I reckon Tuck Hayward makes a mighty good profit. 
He used to ship a lot of beef east but not since the railroad 

built in here. Yuh see he furnished the 
/ tailroad camps with meat too. Hell, he 

ain't a cattleman no more; he’s a butcher.”’ 

“What kind of a lay-out is the AH?” 

“Fine. Old Ace Hart is a prince. He 
never gets anywhere, as far as money is con- 
cerned but he don’t care. Ace is one of the 
old-timers and he’s satisfied as long as he can 
make enough to pay off the boys and keep 
eatin’. Hayward is a money-getter. He 
makes plenty money on beef and he ain't in 
the gamblin’ and liquor business for his 
health. Not that he don’t shoot square. I 
wouldn't say that about Tuck. But the per- 
centage is shore heavy.”’ 

“What's yore opinion of the killin’ of 
Kid O'Neil?’ asked Hashknife. 

Weary laughed and shook his head. 

‘Search me. We've got a prison- 
er charged with the crime.”’ 

é ‘Somethin’ like the killin’ of 
“SS McFee, wasn't it?” 
“Yo're plumb full of questions, 
ain’t yuh?’ grinned Chuck. 

Hashknife grinned back at him 
and nodded. 

“Yuh got to be if yo’re goin’ to 
know things, Haverty.”’ 

“If yo're goin’ to damn sure,’ 
said Chuck seriously. 

“Come to think of it, I reckon 
yo're right,"’ said Weary. ‘‘McFee 
was shot in the back jist like 
O'Neil was.” 


“Tm plumb 
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for the Box 88 too—eh?”’ 
at, Hartley?”’ 


asked Hashknife, ignoring 


And he was workin’ 
fuse what are you drivin 
Did you McFee?"’ 

Weary s question 
[ did not. Nobody seemed to. He rode in and took a 

job with the Box Never was here before. All we 

knew was that his name was Charley McFee; so we buried 

1 the hill with the rest of the folks. He rode 

» cown alone that night and never got here."’ 
Kinda funny, wasn't it?"’ mused Hashknife. ‘I won- 
ler if anvbody knew he was ridin’ alone the night he was 


kn Ww 


AS 


ro 


° 


Hayward said that him and Joe LeClere 

to ride in with him but changed their 

Joe was out there soberin’ up. He dang near had 

Cornes, McLeod and Dalhart had come to town 
: None of 
m saw McFee after they left the 

Box 


he ve 
tne ever 


in 


Do \ ih re 


' wry) 





i 


“Next time vuh leave a 


tie yore horse 


‘Not a chauce, Hartley. Hayward loaned him five dol- 
lars before he left the ranch and he still had it in his pock- 
et when we searched the body.”’ 

O'Neil wasn't robbed, was he?”’ 

‘“Heneverhad anythin’. Spent it faster than he made it.” 

Hashknife slowly rolled a cigaret, pondering over all 
this information. Chuck Haverty looked at Hashknife 
with amusement. 

“Run out of questions?’” said Chuck softly. 
you'd make a good lawver.”’ 

Hashknife smiled at Chuck, who was grinning. 

‘I'm afraid not, Haverty,’’ said Hashknife. ‘‘I like to 
see everybody get a square deal.”’ 


“Hartley, 


LITTLE later they left the office and went to a Chi- 
y nese café for their supper. Mike Dalhart and McLeod 
were at the rear of the café eating a meal and both of 
them glanced up at Hashknife and Sleepy as they came in. 
[hey sat down near the front of the room with Sleepy 
facing the rear. 

After a few minutes Dalhart said something to the 
waiter, who nodded, and Dalhart went out through the 
kitchen. McLeod waited a while and then came to the 
front of the “oom and paid tor two meals. 

He then nodded shortly to Hashknife and Sleepy as men 
do to strangers and went out. McLeod was rather a big 
man with iron-gray hair, possibly fifty years of age. He 
stopped outside and looked around as though looking for 
Dalhart, who came through an alley and met him. 

Dalhart was of medium height, dark-skinned as an In- 


dian, with small, close-set eyes and an aggressive chin. 
He was quick of movement and walked with a decided 
swagger. They went to the Silver Streak where McLeod 
sat down in a poker game. Dalhart stood around until 
Tuck Hayward showed up and they went to Tuck's 
private office together. 

Tuck shut the door tightly and turned to Dalhart. 

“Well, what do yuh know, Mike?"’ he asked 

“Not much. We stopped at the IS. Didn't see Joe. 
Yvonne told us the same thing we heard here—that Joe 
shot himself accidentally or that the horse kicked over the 
rifle and shot him through the leg. I talked with the doc- 
tor and he said it was a 
clean wound. Yuh can't 
tell me that a thirty-thirty, 
with amushroom bullet 

“That ain't what I want 
to know, Mike. Did she 
say anythin’ about these 
two strange punchers?’’ / 


vifle layin’ around. loose 


a ° »” 
away trom it 


‘She said they found Joe and helped him home. I'll bet 
if Joe had been hit with a thirty-thirty he'd ‘a’ lost his 
whole leg. Say, who in hell are these strange punchers?”’ 

‘Said their names are Hartley and Stevens.’ 

‘Hartley and Stevens, eh?’’ Mike's eyes narrowed per- 
ceptibly. ‘Where are they from?” 

‘I durno; never talked with ‘em. 

“Not me.”’ 

‘‘How soon will Joe be out?’ 

‘The girl said in a — of days. Say, she's a dinger, 
Tuck. If she was my girl—" 

‘‘Which she ain't, Mike,”’ coldly. 

‘No, that’s true as hell. Well, I reckon that’s all, 
Tuck.’ 

“All right; thanks, Mike.”’ 

“*Yo're welcome.” 

Dalhart had a drink at the bar and then went out to his 
horse. He was riding out of town when Hashknife and 
Sleepy came from the café. He turned and looked at them 
but they were not looking in his direction. 

They did not stop at the Silver Streak but went on down 
to the Chongo Saloon where they found an unoccupied 

ool-table and started a game. It was their favorite re- 
laeiien. 

‘‘Didja ever see this Dalhart person before?’’ asked 
Hashknife, squinting down the length of his cue when the 
game was well started. 

“IT don't reckon I have; have you, Hashknife?”’ 

‘I'm just wonderin’ how good yore memory is.”’ 

“*Who is he?” 


You know ‘em?"’ 
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**Well—he'’s Mike Dalhart of the Box 88 I reckon.” 
“*You reckon?” 
‘*Yore bust,’’ smiled Hashknife. 


T WAS another week before Joe LeClere was able to get 
around. Even then he was unable to wear a boot. 
Hashknife and Sleepy had been out to the IS ranch several 
times but had not talked with him. Yvonne had never 
mentioned the cattle-stealing incident and Joe felt sure 
that his father had believed Hashknife’s lie as to how he 
had been hurt. Yet there was something wrong. He 
caught his father looking queerly at him several times. 

Did the old man suspect something? he wondered. 
Frenchy LeClere was keen-eyed in spite of his age. Joe 
tried to dismiss the thought but it persisted. His enforced 
stay at the ranch had cleansed his system of liquor and 
when the craving subsided at times he swore to himself 
that he was all through with the stuff. 

He cursed the stuff bitterly to himself. Twice within a 
vear he had been on the verge of delirium tremens. So far 
gone in fact that he hadn't remembered what he had 
done. It was like a nightmare. Havward had warned him 
that if he got a third attack it would finish him. Joe had 
no desire to see any more little green devils with red hats. 
Next time he would drink mod: cately, he promised himself. 

Yvonne seemed changed too and Joe wondered whether 
it was because Soapy Weed was in jail. He couldn't un- 
derstand why Yvonne would choose Soapy, who had noth- 
ing in the world, when Tuck eeu who had every- 
thing, desired her. 

He sat on the porch of the ranch-house and smoked in- 
numerable cigarets, wishing he was in Chongo town 
where there was something going on. Yvonne came out 
and sat on the steps near him. She was doing a small piece 
of embroidery work and he watched her needle going 1n 
and out. 

“Where's Dad?”’ he asked. 
did not look at him. 

‘*He rode north this morning,”’ she said, ‘‘and he carried 
a rifle.” 

Joe blinked thoughtfully. 

“What about him carrying a rifle, Yvonne?”’ 

“I don't know, Joe. He said he talked with the sheriff 
yesterday abouz losing cattle.” 

‘And the sheriff didn’t believe him?”’ 

“I guess not. He said it was up to him to furnish 
evidence. I don’t know what evidence he needs. The last 
round-up shows that we have lost a good many head, 
Joe.’’ Yvonne turned her head and looked at him. ‘What 
were you doing with those cattle the day you were shot?”’ 

Joe smiled crookedly. 

‘Nota thing. I was a fool to start anythin’.”’ 

‘You must have been doing something, Joe.”’ 

“Do yuh think so? Well, I wasn't. There wasn’t any 
evidence to show that I had done anythin’. What could I 
do to a Box 88 animal, even if they did find a runnin’- 
iron?” 

“Then why did you start trouble with them?”’ 

‘‘Jumpy, I reckon,”’ grinned Joe and then sobered quick- 
ly. “‘Who are these two men anyway? What are they 
doin’ here?”’ 

Yvonne shook her head. 

“TI don’t know, Joe. Nobody seems to know. They 
make friends with everybody. You can’t help liking 
them.”’ 

“Can't, eh? [I remember one of ‘em shot me in the leg.”’ 

“But you shot at them first, didn’t you?’ 

“Oh, sure! I don’t blame ‘em.”’ 

Joe rubbed his leg carefully, squinting away from the 
smoke of his cigaret. ; 

“You ain't mever been in to see Soapy, have yuh, 
Yvonne?” 


Yvonne shook her head but 





“No,” softly. 

“Do you think he killed Kid O'Neil?” 

“No.” 

“Then who did?”’ 

“Haven't you any idea, Joe?" 

“What idea would I have?"’ quickly. 
drivin’ at, anyway?” 

“Joe, the night O'Neil was killed you wasn't home. 
You came here after Soapy Weed left.”’ 

Joe dropped his cigaret as he leaned forward, his lips 
shut tightly for a moment. Then 

“You ain't tryin’ to put that on me, are yuh?” 

Yvonne folded her coals in her lap, staring straight 
ahead. 

“I’m not trying to put anything on you, Joe. You are 
my brother and I—but Soapy didn’t kill him. He—Joe,”’ 
she turned and looked up at him “IT think Soapy Weed 
tried to protect you. He was taking the body away when 
his horse got away from him.” 

“Tried to protect me!"’ 
I'm nothin’ to Soapy Weed.”’ 

“You never considered me, did you, Joe?”’ 

“Considered you? You mean that for you 
idea of it? He was tryin’ to protect you?"’ 

“I wonder.”’ 

“Well, I'll be damned! So you think yore brother mur- 
dered Kid O'Neil, eh? My God, you've go a lot of respect 

for me! Kill Kid 

O'Neil, eh? I busted 
because he 
said things about 
you, didn't I? Sa-a- 
ay! This ain't some- 
thin’—who else has 
this fool idea?’’ 

‘I'm sure |] 
know, Joe. It 
my idea.” 

“Well, that’s shore 
a sweet idea, I must 
Say.’ 

Joe leaned back in 
his chair and rolled a 
cigaret. His hands 
shook slightly and he 
gnawed at the corner 
of his lower lip 

“Well, why don’t- 
cha go down and tell 
this to the sheriff? 
He might fall for it 
and let yore sweet- 
heart loose. You 
can't tell me that any 
man would be fool 
enough to stay in jail 
to protect his girl's 
brother.”’ 

Yvonne got to her 
feet, her eyes blazing. 

““Joe,’" she said, 
her voice shaking, “‘you have associated with that crowd 
around the Silver Streak until you haven't a shred of com- 
mon decency left. Now you take back what you just 
said.” 

“IT ain’t got a thing to take back, kid. Go ahead and 
tell the sheriff. He's fool enough to fall for anythin’. But 
if Soapy Weed ain't guilty they'll have a hell of a time 
tryin’ to put the deadwood on somebody else.”’ 

Yvonne walked past him and went into the house shak- 
ing with anger. Joe grinned crookedly as he lighted a 
cigaret. At least he had his sister's opinion. Some one 
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was coming up the road on horseback and he 
recognized Tuck Hayward. 

‘‘Now, what the hell does he want?"’ 
dered Joe 

Tuck rode up and dismounted, dropping the 
reins. His tall bay was broke to stand t 
dropped reins. Tuck grinned as he came up to 
the porch carrying a paper-wrapped parcel. 

Hello, Joe!’ he grinned “Able to be 

around, eh?”’ 


won- 


grunted Joe glancing back 
Tuck caught the 
signal and nodded as he handed Joe the parcel 
Thought yuh might be drvy,”’ said Tuck. 
Here's a quart.”’ 
Drv! Mv God, I've 
spit cotton for a week! 
Thanks, Tuck.”’ 
‘“Tha'sall right,’’ Tuck 
sat down ponderously on 
the “How's the 


ge 
leg 


Just about os 


toward the open doorway. 


step 


‘Gettin’ good. Be rid- 
in’ day after tomorrow.” 

“‘Good. I been intendin’ 
tro come 
but I've been pretty busy. 
So the leg 1S almost healed, 
eh? Didja have a 
jacket bullet in that thirty- 
thirty?” 

Joe shot a keen glance at 
Hayward before he said: 

“Didn't mushroom, I 
guess.” 

“I guess not,’” said Hay- 
ward softly and Joe flushed 
angrily. 

“What are yuh drivin’ 
at, Tuck?” 

Tuck glanced at 
doorway and shook 
head 

“Not a thing, Joe. Least said, soonest mended."’ 

“Is that so? Did that Hartley Joe stopped 
short, and Hayward looked at him curiously for a 
moment before he asked: 

‘What about Hartley?”’ 

**Nothin’.”’ 

Joe realized that he had made a slip 
bored into him and he turned away. 

‘| heard that Hartley and Stevens found yuh,’’ 
Tuck 

‘Yeah; they helped me home.” 

“What else do yuh know about ‘em, Joe?”’ 

“Not a damn’ thing.” 

“Uh-huh! Well, I'm glad yo're gettin’ better. Come 
down as soon as yuh can.”’ 

“TH be down in a day or so, Tuck. 
quart.” 

“That's all right. Where's the Old Man?” 

“Out in the hills. How's all the gang?”’ 

“Same asever. Well, I'll be goin’. See yuh later.”’ 

Tuck mounted and rode away while Joe limped back 
into his bedroom where he locked the door and picked up 
a corkscrew. His good resolutions had vanished. He 
swore softly, filled a water-glass half-full of the amber 
liquid and sat down on the bed. 
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URING the week Hashknife had talked several times 
with Soapy Weed. In fact Hashknife had been in- 
cluded in the daily pitch game in Soapy’s cell and had come 


to the conclusion that 
Soapy was either innocent 
orahardcustomer. He had 
stuck to his story of finding 
the body near the river with 
such persistency that Hash- 
knife was inclined to be- 
lieve him. 
Se ey Weary had told Hash- 
a, knife about Soapy’s slip at 
Syeene the inquest in which he 
had mentioned finding the 
body in the weeds and 
Hashknife had talked it 
over with Fat Garnette. 

“I don’t sabe yore in- 
terest in this case, Hash- 
knife,”” said Fat. 

“Just a humane in- 
terest,’ said Hashknife. *‘I 
don't believe in soakin’ an 
innocent man.” 

“Neither do I. But 
what can yuh do with a 
young fool like Soapy?”’ 

“Do you suppose that 
Soapy is protectin’ Joe 
LeClere?”’ 

“*How do yuh get that?”’ 
asked Fat. 

“Soapy Weed took 
Yvonne LeClere home from 
that dance. Joe had busted 
O'Neil’s nose that night 

> and you all admit that 
. O'Neil was a tough hom- 
— bre. Suppose he fotlewel 
Joc home and Joe laid for him. Suppose Soapy found the 
body, realized that it would incriminate the brother of his 
girl and decided to move it to a safer place.”’ 

‘Ain't it funny?’ sighed Fat. “I've pictured it just that 
way but I was afraid to mention it. Joe LeClere murdered 
O'Neil and before he had time to get away with the body 
Soapy and Yvonne came along in the buggy; so Joe ducked. 
On the way back from the house Soapy finds the body and 
packs it on his horse. The horse gets away from Soapy 
and comes to town. By God, it’s as clear as anythin'!"’ 

‘Clear to you,”” grinned Hashknife. “‘But the thing to 
do is to get Soapy to admit where he found the body.”’ 

‘*Which he won't.” 

“No, I suppose not. 

“Wasn't any on the body. 
Streak had the Kid's gun.” 

‘‘Hm-m-m, that’s different. But would the Kid go after 
Joe LeClere without a gun?” 

‘Not likely. But we've no proof that he did go after 
him. Tuck Hayward says he told the Kid to go home.”’ 

‘The Kid was of age.”’ 

“*Yea-a-ah—sure!"’ 

‘Would Joe know that the Kid followed him?” 

“By God, you can find more things to talk about!” 
wailed Fat. ‘Build up a case and then tear it down.”’ 

‘That's the thing to do, Fat. Common-sense tells us 
that Soapy Weed would have no reason for killing the 
Kid unless the Kid attacked him. If Joe knew that the Kid 
was on his trail he might bushwhack him. Joe drinks 
heavy and he might not want to swap lead with the Kid, 
who was a gunman, accordin’ to local talk.”’ 

“I never seen him do any shootin’, Hashknife. Dang 
it, if Soapy would only tell where he found the body we 
might figure somethin’ out of it; but he won't, darn him!" 

“Let's me and you ride out to the IS, Fat. We might 


You say O'Neil had no gun?”’ 
The bartender at the Silver 
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get a chance to talk with Joe and yuh never can tell what 
a man might let slip.”’ 

“Shore; I'll ride out with yuh.” 

Sleepy was in — game at the Chongo Saloon; so the 
two rode away from town without him. Fat showed 
Hashknife the spot where Soapy claimed to have found 
the body and they examined it closely. No rain had 
fallen since that day but they were unable to find even a 
boot-print. 

‘Was there any blood on Soapy’s saddle that mornin’?”’ 
asked Hashknife. 

“Not a bit.”’ 

They rode on to the double line of trees which extended 
along the last half-mile of the road. Here the road was 
bordered on each side by a strip of grass and weeds pos- 
sibly fifteen feet across. 

“Plenty weeds,’ said Hashknife thoughtfully. ‘“Dusty 
weeds. Plenty fox-tail, Fat.” 

‘“Weeds,"’ said Fat. *“‘Yeah, there’s—by golly, do yuh 
suppose that this—"’ 

‘Lots of ‘em!’ smiled Hashknife. ‘‘Never find anythin’ 
in all these. Still it’s . 
worth a look. You ride 
down that side and I'll ride 
down this. Cut about the 
center.”’ 

“But yuh never could find 
where a body laid this late 
in the game,”’ protested Fat. 

“Like huntin’ for a needle 
in a hay-stack.”” 

“Just like it. But 
see what we can find.”’ 

Each took a side of the 
weedy strip and rode slowly 
along, scanning the ground 
closely. The task seemed 
hopeless. The mass of tim- 
othy, fox-tail and various 
weeds was almost knee-deep 
to their horses; a_ harsh 
dust-covered tangle. They 
rode nearly to the ranch- 
house before turning back 
into the road. 

“No chance to find any- 
thin’ there,’’ declared Fat. 
‘“Not even if yuh knew what yuh was lookin’ for, which I 
don’t.”’ 

‘Well, we looked,’’ smiled Hashknife. 
willin’ to look.” 

He turned in his saddle and looked back at the dusty 
strips of weeds along the trees. 

‘‘Soapy mentioned weeds,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Deep weeds, didn’t he say? Well, there they are.”’ 

“Lotta good it does anybody,’ grunted Fat. “‘There’s 
Joe on the porch.” 

Joe was leaning against a porch-post as they rode up 
and it did not require a keen eye to discover that he was 
as drunk as the proverbial boiled-owl. His eyes were 
shot with red streaks and his lips sagged in a derisive grin. 

““Whasha want?’’ he inane belligerently. 

“Hello, Joe!’ grinned Fat. ‘‘How’sa leg?” 

**None of yore damn’ business. Who's yore long-geared 
friend, eh? Shorry I can’ give yuh a drink. I drunk it all. 
Tuck Hayward brought me quart t’'day. He's a frien’, I'll 
tell yuh that! Whasha want, Fat Garnette?”’ 

**Set down; yo're drunk!" grunted Fat disgustedly. 

“Set down when I damn please!"’ 

“Stand up then. Where's Yvonne?” 

**Tha’s some more of my business,"’ owlishly. ‘*’F yuh 
want to know so damn’ bad, she’s settin’ on the corral 


let's 


Yvonne in disgust left the 
house and sat on the cov- 


val fence 


“I'm always 


fence. She said I wasn’t fit to stay in the house with. 
Ain't that a nice thing for a sister to shay?"’ 

“IT reckon she knew what she was talkin’ about,’’ re- 

plied Fat while Joe staggered over to the corner of 
the porch where he could see the 
stable and a corner of the corral. He 
chuckled crunkenly and headed for 
the doorway. 

‘Here's my pup-paternal anchestor; 
so I guess I better hunt a li'l hole and 
crawl in.” 

He disappeared within the house as 
Frenchy LeClere and Yvonne came 
from down by the corral talking 
earnestly. They caught sight of the 
sheriff and Hashknife. 

“Hello folks!’” called Fat waving 
his hand. 

“By gosh, de sheriff!’’ exclaimed 
Frenchy. ‘And Meester Hart-lee! 
Well, well!’’ 

He glanced at the porch and seemed 
relieved to note that Joe was not in 
evidence. They all shook hands but 
Frenchy did not invite them to dis- 
mount. They knew why Yvonne 
seemed very quiet and had nothing to 
Sav. 

“Joe, she’s get along fine,”’ offered 
Frenchy. ‘I’m spose she's lie down 
jus’ now and tak’ rest.”’ 

“We just rode past to see how 
he was comin’ along,’’ said Hash- 
knife. “‘He'll be out in a few 
days, won't he?”’ 

“‘Oh, for sure!’ replied Frenchy. 

They were visibly relieved when 
Hashknife suggested to Fat that 
they had better be going along 
and Fat accepted quickly. 

‘Come out again, won't you?” 
asked Yvonne. “Please do. We 
are glad to have you.”’ 

“Thank yuh, Yvonne,”’ smiled 
Hashknife. ‘‘We shore will.”’ 

As they rode away they no- 
ticed that Frenchy and Yvonne 
went quickly into the house. 

“Joe will get merry hell,” 
grinned Fat. ‘The Old Man has 
a terrible temper.’ 

‘He deserves it,’’ declared Hash- 
knife. ‘“Too much liquor. Tuck 
Hayward ought to get a good 

kick in the pants for bringing whisky out here to the boy.”’ 

““T reckon that's right.” 

They rode along the strip of weeds but were making 
no attempt at a further search when suddenly Hashknife 
drew up his horse, turned him around and rode back a few 
steps. Quickly he dismounted and walked a short dis- 
tance through the tangle of weeds where he picked up an 
object. 

“Whatcha find?’’ asked Fat, reining back through the 
weeds. 

Hashknife held it out to him—a heavy Colt revolver. 

“I got a flash of the sun on it,"’ he said. 

‘Fully loaded!"’ said Fat. ‘‘Forty-five.”’ 

Hashknife was squatted on his heels examining the 
grass and Fat dismounted beside him. 

Together they looked the spot over and Hashknife 
found a mat of old leaves about as large as his hand 
apparently glued together. He (Continued on page 116) 
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) THE daughter of a man who was a prominent 
) clergvman in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
J ( <— of America, do not go to church. 

As I saw it, religion was felt by most people 
as an emotional jag that wore off the minute the inebriate 
stepped from the church door 

Religion with too many of the alleged Christians | knew 
and knew well had been only a feeling that had not ex- 
tended to action. Religion has in my actual experience 
lent added sharpness to the claws of the naturally feline 
and has imparted to the soaring spirit a synthetic sense of 
virtue which has kept its possessor from feeling that he 
must give 

Early in my life I learned to fear meanness and the leap of 
verbal acidity from the neurotic who would murmur tn a 
trembling voice, ‘No one knows what my church means to 
me!"’ 

She was the one, I learned at this time, who would ap- 
proach some member of the clergyman’s family after a 
service which had “‘meant everything to her,’ tosay: “Whe 
picks out the hymns? I don't mean to complain but there 
wasn't one I liked!’* or, “Will you please tell the janitor it 


\ 


was too hort?”’ or, ““Will vou please tell your father that 
dear old Mrs. Smuggins is 11] again, feels so burt because no 
one has called?"’ or, “‘My dear, what a very reckless angle 
for your hat! I declare, looking across the church, I 
fancied we had some vaudeville artiste with us!" 

I was born to two young people who had the tastes that 
come from families who have had a comfortable amount of 
money for some time. They liked books and etchings and 
good food served pleasantly. They probably liked leisure 
and I knew that my mother wanted to care for me. But 
she was so endlessly on deck and working so hard with my 

father at his job that my first words were 
taught to me by Frau Enders, my nurse, and 
they were—my jazz temperament has made 
me laugh over this since—' ‘Sehr heiss’’ C'So 
hot!’") and ‘*Schoene waltz!’ (which I pre- 
sume I did on her knee). As I grew up I 
took it quite for granted that my father 
should be at any one’s call day or night. 
And this was right, | know. But that my 
mother should be also—was that right? 
Life at home was given up in this way to 
my father’s work: to the parish bores who 
come at all hours and often stay for hours, 
to the parish societies, for what purpose I 
cannot now see and to endless entertaining. 
Our house was rather noted as being a 
place where pleasant entertaining was done. 
he Bishop would bring an ordination 
service to our town and we would have a 
luncheon for twenty or thirty. The Aux- 
iliary would have a convention and the house would be 
overrun by old maids of both sexes. And invariably upon 
these occasions some one was ‘‘hurt.”’ 

And now think, please, of being entertained at any other 
house save a rectory or manse—or whatever your division 
calls it—and going away to say that your hostess had 

‘hurt’’ you by some omission and going to her husband 
to complain about it the next day. Could it be done in 
any other house? No! 

I remember one occasion when my mother was coming 
down with grippe. We had a tea for over a hundred in our 
rectory that day. One of the visiting delegation lost her 
pocketbook. She was immediately convinced that our old 
colored Sarah had stolen it—Sarah, who was as honest as 
any one Diogenes could have hoped to find. 

The guest approached my mother and whispered this, 
and while my mother naturally a little perturbed helped 
her to find the purse, which was located in her own coat 
socket, a woman who had been waiting to speak to her 
fete, crying. The next day she came to cry some more. 
She said, wailing: ‘‘Doctor ——, your wife turned away! 
And I was so hart! So hurt! I cried all night!” 
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The whole point of it, I suppose, Mr. Freud could ex- 
plain. 

I think it is the rise of a sweet, sentimental emotion 
which, having no legitimate use, turns sour, acid, burning 
and runs out and on the nearest unprotected thing in sight. 
And the clergyman and the clergyman’s family are un- 
protected so far as ‘‘talking back" is concerned. The 
bravest clergyman in the land 
knows this and he knows further 
how easily a parish ruction starts 
and what may come of it, not 
alone in his own 
parish but through 
his life in every 
parish. It lessens 
his influence, it 
stops his work 
a it is in direct 
opposition to the 
edicts of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


T BEST, any 
rectorate is a 
prolonged and 
never-ending fight. 

There is the fac- 
tion that want 
candles and deep bows in the creed and labor 
irdently—presumably for the love of God—to 
stamp out the faction that want ‘‘a plain church 
service such as our fathers had, with no fads and 
frills!"’ 

There is the woman who will not come to church 

Miss Giddy Weak comes, because—in a 
y one knows Miss 
Weak had an illegitimate child."’ And this very woman 
has probably thousands of times heard the clergyman read 
the story of the man called Christ who shielded the woman 
named Magdalene. 

There is the woman who works in every society and 
leaves every society in a huff. 

There is the man who will not contribute a cent if a cent 
goes to missions and the man who will not contribute a 
cent unless all the money goes to missions. And there is 
the man who constantly fears that his clergyman—who 
has in his soul consecrated his life to the service of God— 
may ‘‘misappropriate and misuse church funds."’ 

Church funds—I smile a little over that. They were 
pitifully small, those contributions for ‘‘the poor,’’ and 
my father was ever diving deep into what he called his 
‘clerical jeans’’ to make up the deficit. 

Sometimes he had to do it for other reasons. If people 
objected to his expenditure of money he always gave the 
money. The case of the laundryman makes a good example. 

The laundryman developed throat cancer. He was poor 
and for food he could drink only cream. My father went 
to one of the church societies about it. One woman said, 
‘But for so poor a man—certainly he is not wsed to cream?” 
Another said, and sternly, ‘Is he an Episcopalian?’’ 

He had not been used to cream. He was not an Episco- 
palian. But his church did not believe in cream either, it 
seemed, and the man needed the cream. And he got it. 
Now—once and again—I meet his widow on the street 
and she stops and while she holds my hand between hers— 
water-soggy and calloused from the office-scrubbing work 
she does—she says: “Your father—your dear father—he 
ind my man, they're up with God.”’ 

And I think if there is any God they are. 

Missionary boxes made for me another root for intense 
disgust. Think, please, of a mission school in the moun- 
tains of the South that sends out word that it needs con- 
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tributions of plain clothing and books. This school is 
teaching boys and girls to read and write and to be clean 
and useful; a sensible mission with an economic reason for 
being, we know, so of course my father asked help for it 

He got from the wealthiest woman in his parish several 
pairs of slightly worn, very high-heeled satin slippers. He 
got from others the sort of old books that no one would 
want; the sort that could take no waking youth or maiden 
into the love of print. Instead he got the ‘Jessica's Pray- 
er’’ sort. 

There are of course honest and sincere Christians, but 
these in my experience are outnumbered—vastly outnum- 
bered—by those who come to the church door for an 
emotional jag and who leave it without the giving of 
anything save sop and malice. 

When I was about nineteen I began to realize that I'd 
better learn to support myself. My life in a rectory had 
given me a training in being a cook, femme de chambre, sec- 
ond maid and even valet while looking a lady. But those 
assets I knew would bring slight return. I could arrange 
for a big luncheon, I could get a small one and to prepare 
a tea was almost a daily occurrence. I could cook, put on 
the gold medalion service, wash and iron a crépe de chine 
frock and at one o'clock look as if I had been shining my 
nails all morning. But the world does not pay for this 
and I knew it. 

The money my father and mother had had—which 
wasn't much—had been going; my father had ‘‘three 
thousand dollars and the rectory,’’ which was not an asset. 
The rectory had fifteen rooms and often cost fifty dollars a 
month to heat with municipal steam which the vestry had 
installed. (They didn't pay for the heat.) The other ex- 
penses were in like proportion. My father paid half of his 
curate’s salary and he paid half of the charity bills, I know, 
and sometimes more. 

He was well-known and preached many missions in 
such places as Washington, Philadelphia and Cincinnati; 
he also sold a number of stories to the Atlantic Monthly; 
probably he added considerably to (Continued on page 108) 
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AM Tale of a Cumberland Mountain Night 
By FISWOODE JARLETON 


SC S HE walks over the mountain Tate Molefield feels that he has 
detached his spirit; seems as if his spirit goes out from him to 
gather impressions and fly back, putting little images into his 

CREA mind. He strikes chords on his banjo when he sees a tree, rock 
or summit of a far mountain strangely. A tall poplar-tree swaying in the 
wind makes him wonder whether the hot ledge above it feels the fanning. 
Porky Ridge across the valley, upon which hillmen have been cutting 
white-oak timber, seems to have the mange; anyhow that’s the way it 
strikes Tate. He laughs to himself lightly. “‘As if a hog kin have the 
mange!" 

‘It's dogwood winter now. Sarvis winter's gone. Time to plant corn,” 
Tate thinks. Because the oak leaves are as big as squirrels’ paws. The 
sun is drying the trails and the lately plowed techn. below him on the 
mountainside. The sun is warming perpendicular corn-fields after the 
months of cold rain and four nights of killing frost. Seemed that the sun 

would never show itself for so long, would never come to the 
rescue, never help the thin soil to live its six years out. Six- 
vear ground, fifty degrees steep by test of road engineers, Tate 
remembers. As he reaches the summit and looks ahead down 
the slope to Meddlesome Creek each quarter-acre patch of ex- 
vtec, ple seems to mark off time, years. Pretty soon the 
whole mountain'll be marked with only time. No more lands 
to clear for beans and corn. 

Pausing on the flattened summit of the mountain Tate leans 
against a grave-house that has been painted blue and white; new 
grave-house that glows among the old weather-beaten ones. 
The old ones show the marks of wild animals’ claws. Old ones 

Missteaticnn bo Lint Cetsha have defied varmints since before his grandpappy’s time. Little 
7 ah > a fortified city of the dead still standing strong against ghouls and 
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floods. Tate feels thankful for these precautions taken by 
his pioneer folks way back, after they had followed Dan 
Boone over the Wilderness Trail and settled beyond Cum- 
berland Gap. Too bad his ancestors who fought at King’s 
Mountain and made the final big fight that whipped the 
British are not here. There'd be an unbroken line of 
Molefields then sleeping in one city. 

Tate shakes himself, flicks chords on his banjo and 
starts down the west slope of the mountain for Meddle- 
some. He takes a zigzagging trail that leads through a 
patch of beechwoods and ae the tight tough laurel 
and rhododendron. A little farther 
down the trail, just before it skirts 
an old corn-field, laurel and rhodo- 
dendron give away to pawpaw bushes, 
degumall and redbuds. He stops, 
silences the vibrations of his banjo 
strings with the palm of his hand and 
listens. The faint drone of Meddle- 
some reaches his ears. Another sound 
breaks in and he looks toward the 
left. Far off in a cove a voice is call- 
ing: ““Pigoooy. Pigoooy.”’ 

For the hundredth time Tate wishes 
he could call hogs like his pappy. 
Musical and kind is his pappy’s voice 
calling cows or hogs. 

While Tate's eyes are turned north- 
ward they see Pulpit Rock and fasten 
to it. He sees the stand built by na- 
ture for Preacher Allen and the foot- 
washings of his flock. They're at it 
now. Preacher Allen's voice comes 
down the wind. Against the blue 
sky beyond the ledge Tate sees the 
bonneted women gripped by emotion 
swaying; sometimes their *‘A-mens’’ 
ride the wind atop Preacher Allen's 
pleadings. The white bonnets of the 
women like the redbud and the 
sarvis are signs of spring. Black 
bonnets are now tucked away for 
next winter preachings. 

Still Preacher Allen exhorts, flash- 
ing his great blanket of a red handker- 
chief, his voice booming. It’s long 
past victual time, Tate thinks. Been 
at it since dinner. Must have the 
lungs of a mule to talk hour after hour. And tomorrow's 
the day Preacher Allen’s going to preach funeral-preach- 
ings. All day long atop the mountain there'll be services 
over the bodies of the Teed, some of them buried early in 
the winter. There'll be another big day for hill folks, 
hearing the life histories of the departed ones. Preacher 
Allen will tell the whole history of the killing of Homer 
O’Gowd by Daniel Filgore and won't miss a detail. 
Tired mountain men and women will sit on the ground. 
Some will eat the creamy lining of birch-bark with a spoon 
or jack-knife. The least-ones will climb atop the grave- 
houses to sit. 

Now far down the creek folks are coming. Tate moves 
on faster, drawn by the laughter and calls of folks travel- 
ing the bed of Meddlesome. Folks are coming on mules, 
wagons and dry-land sleds. Some are walking, wading, 
fording Meddlesome lengthwise. Girls and boys hold 
their shoes and stockings high over the droning waters. 
Gay voices and laughter and the splashing of mules. And 
a voice singing. Patient sure-footed mules carry two, 
sometimes three people, carry whole families; mule- 
beasts are loaded from neck to tail. All the folks bound 
for the party, Tate thinks. The big dance and party at 
Corngame’s cabin, big double cabin, with its hall between 





All the folks bound for 


the pacty, Tate thinks 


and wide porch. He sees old man Corngame, his woman, 
his young-ones standing on the porch now, waiting for 
the crowd. 

The thin notes of a dulcimer reach Tate’s ears as he 
meets the creek bank and starts over the log ford to the 
other side where the trail leads to the Academy. There's 
to be an entertainment at the Academy in which he’s to 
take part, but he pauses on the opposite bank of Meddle- 
some, held by the dulcimer, while the dusk gathers, the 
blue haze thickens and the hilltops change to an intenser 
green. Laughter and splashings grow louder as folks 
climb out of wagons, jump from the dry-land 
sleds to the bank, slide off mules or step from 
Meddlesome waters to the bank. Old men 
and women tie mules to the Corngame 
pickets while the young ones race up the 
slope to the cabin. 

Some of the folks hail Tate, make gestures 
with their arms, beckon for him to join 
the party. He waves back then sits down 
on a rock in the Corngame perpendicular 
meadow, leans against a Judas-tree to 
watch and listen for a while before moving on 
to the Academy grounds. Some time before 
the school entertainment starts, some time 
yet before the school lights are turned on. 

Pappies, maws and grandpappies are 
getting out of the wagons now, getting 
out of sleds that have been trailing far in 
the rear. Mothers in their early teens hold 
tight to their least-ones, hold them tight 
and high. From the cabin up the slope 
come the tuning of a fiddle and the sate 
ing of banjo chords. The tuning for the 
dance hurries folks old and young. 

When the double cabin swallows them 
the fiddler and the banjoist play ““Turkey 
in the Straw.”’ 

Four men are coming down Meddlesome 
and suddenly the folks in the cabin crowd 
out the door to the porch to look. The 
fiddle and banjo stop. Two of the four men 
are carrying a casket roped to a long pole, 
an end on the shoulder of each. Pretty 
soon they stop and shift the load to the 
shoulders of the other two who plod on, 
walking slowly through the water. When 
they reach the mouth of the trail lead- 
ing up the mountainside the burden is shifted again. The 
pole sags as they step upward. All four men move as 
snails. Another blue-and-white grave-house to protect 
the latest comer, thinks Tate; protect the remains of Russ 
Figman who was poisoned by moonshine, the last one to 
go that way. Men are dying in the hills or going crazy all 
at once. Lust for money making its way into the hinter- 
lands. Ways of making liquor cheap, ways devised by the 
sons of men to make more money off bootleg liquor. Old 
mountaineers who never made anything but pure corn 
liquor live only to see their blood-kin make poison. 

Through the gathering shadows now three more men 
move from the creek. They stop twice to take swigs from 
a bottle on their way up the slope to the cabin. Half-way 
up they yell, push each other and laugh. Wildcats must 
be floating down the gullets of the three young hillmen, 
Tate says to himself. Maniacal animal-like yells come 
from Jay Coye who leads. ‘‘Bad"’ Jay Coye. Cruel 
enough boy when he’s sober. When he’s liquored up he’s 
a demon. A heartless gouger. Terror of Meddlesome. 
Some folks peering out the open door at the young hillmen 
now mounting the cabin steps duck back inside. 

Anse Bucklin, caller of figures, stands on the porch now. 
He shouts to the fiddler and banjo player who begin. 
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“In these hills we need 
men with vision and 
like 


Lincoln, Tate” 


courage men 


Ab 


The shadows grow dense around the cabin. The sickly 
yellow light of a chimneyless lamp splashes Anse Bucklin 
in the doorway as he calls. His voice booms above the 
scraping and shuffling of feet on the stanchion floor: 

‘Eight han’s up an’ go ter tha left. Half an’ back. 
Corners turn, partners sashiate. Fust four for’ards an’ 
back. For'ards ag’in an’ cross over. For'ards an’ back an’ 
home yer go. Gents stand an’ ladies swing in center. 
Own yore partners an’ half sashiate. Eight han’s an’ gone 
agin. Half an’ back. Partners by tha right an’ opposite 
in tha left. Sashiate."’ 

A pause in the calling while Anse Bucklin flicks off 
sweat. “Whew! Whew! Haint she hot? Whew! 
Whew!"’ 

Clouds of dust stirred by the feet of the dancers roll out 
the door. Bodies steam. 

The Academy lights go on and Tate rises. He leans 
against the Judas-tree. Anse Bucklin’s voice renews its 
booming: 

‘Right han’ across an’ howdy do. Left han’ back an’ 
how air you. Opposite partners. Half-sashiate an’ go ter 
tha next. Whew! Hustle tha snails. Don’ git lost. 
Now, you-all: all han’s up an’ go ter tha left. Hit tha 
floor. Corners turn an’ sashiate. Fust couple cage the 
redbird with arms aroun’. Bird comes out an’ sleepy owl 
in. Arms aroun’ an’ owl-bird in agin. Swing an circle 
four. Gals change an’ boys tha same. Right an’ lef’. 
Hustle along fer tha shoofly swing.”’ 

Bedlam, thinks Tate. But it’s pleasant tohim. His feet 
are beating time. If it wasn't for Jay Coye he'd like to be 
in the cabin playing 4is banjo. The dancers are steaming 
again. Moonshine liquor must be churning in the bellies 
of Jay Coye’s gang. Heat, music, girls and liquor. An- 
other Saturday night in Leeston is going to be ruled by 
terror. 

The music stops and folks crowd out the door for air, 
stand on the porch and fan themselves. The dancers be- 
gin to pair and walk limply around the slope. Some sit 
down shoulder to shoulder, touching each other with new 
heat. Some find the shadows of mulberry, dogwood or 


beech-tree. Jay Coye and his two followers step off the 
porch and take swigs from their bottles. They yell and 
push each other. Jay Coye trips a young hillman who falls. 
When he gets up he draws back his arm then seeing who 
tripped him laughs. When old man Corngame remon- 
strates the drunken hillmen jeer him and move off into the 
shadows. Pretty soon there's the sound of blows. A girl 
screams. Something horrible must be happening in one of 
those black pockets of night. Yells now. Jay Coye ap- 
pears suddenly in the yellow light thrown out the cabin 
door, dragging a boy by the shoulders and cuffing him, 
holding him up and slapping his face. More screams 
come from the girl. Jaye Coye drops the boy and rushes 
back into the shadows. More blows and the voice of Jay 
Coye roaring, roaring about one of his followers playing 
him ‘‘dirt.’’ One of Jay's men has double-crossed him, 
thinks Tate. Pity if they don’t kill each other. 

Tate watches the girl escape to the house without a 
dress and moves on as a bell rings down at the Academy. 
He follows the waters, the droning waters of Meddlesome. 
Meddlesome that seems to be just like Jay Coye in some 
ways. With its quick-sands and innocent droning it’s 
as treacherous and heartless 1s Jay. With its floods that 
sweep cabins, fences and live stock sometimes on to de- 
struction it is the hypocrite of creeks. Crooning like a 
tender mother most ike time, trying to lure folks to its 
hateful sands, engulf men and beasts. 

Leaving the creek-bank pretty soon, Tate Molefield 
starts up the narrow road that leads to Five Corners in 
Leeston. There he stops and looks down Main Street. 
He hears gun-fire that seems to come from down Meddle- 
some. Must be that Jay Coye and his followers have their 
rifle-guns along; likely they hid them in near pawpaw 
bushes when they went to the dance. There's a regular 
volley of shots now. Tate looks at the court house and 
jail. A single light burns in the sheriff's office but nobody 
seems to be around. Tate moves on down Main Street. 
Men sitting under the porticos of the business stores nod 
or speak as he passes. 

When Tate reaches Fallon’s drugstore Luke Foraker, the 
deputy sheriff, comes out with Miss Lantry, Mary Lantry, 
the principal of the Academy School. She looks pale and 
heavy-eyed as she speaks to the deputy in rey wy The 
two cross the street. Then Miss Lantry seeing Tate nods, 
her eyes lingering on him, saying something. It’s plain to 
Tate what her look means; she wants to speak with him. 
Rifle-guns speak again in the distance and Miss Lantry 
gives a start before moving on with the peace officer to the 
Academy grounds. 

Men are stirring under the porticos now and rising, 
stretching their arms and adjusting their wide-brim hats. 
In the picnic grove below the business stores and between 
the stores and the Academy grounds men rise and move 
toward the school. Men, women and children are coming 
down Main Street in wagons and on mules. Others are 
issuing from the mouths of mountain trails far down 
at the other end of the Academy grounds. A wagon-load 
of folks turn into town at Five Corners. Sing their 
way through town. ‘Huh! Bet they sing to cheer 
themselves,’ thinks Tate. Gaiety trying to throw a 
cover over things. Saturday Night in Leeston! Singing 
to drive away fart 

Tate wishes he could get at the bottom of things, get at 
the kernel of the trouble with his town, his hills. He 
passes dreamily down the walk between silver maples to 
the door of the Academy's high school and auditorium, 
passes dreamily through the door, only half conscious of 
crowding children and grown folks who stand around 
waiting to be passed up-stairs to their seats. What brings 
him out of his dream is the face of Miss Boyer, his English 
teacher. Her face is pale and her eyes red. Her voice is 
weak as she says her good-byes. 
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Tate's about to speak to her when he feels a clutch on 
his arm. 

“Don't, Tate."’ Miss Lantry says it close to his ear and 
leads him to her office. She closes the door. They both 
stand for a minute. Then Miss Lantry motions for him to 
sit down. 

‘I thought you hadn't better, Tate.”’ 

Miss Lantry thought he hadn't better seem to witness 
Miss Boyer’s embarrassment, thinks Tate. Must be what 
she means. As he looks again at the principal she seems to 
be boring into his soul. Can she be mistrustful of every- 
body, of him? Is she that nervous? 

“tate. 

‘“Yessim, Miss Lantry.”’ 

‘Things are getting worse and worse, Tate. Teachers 
leaving. Now it’s Miss Boyer. And I can’t blame her. 
Can't blame a woman for fleeing insults, Tate. Terrible 
insults. Openly, im class. When boys drink moonshine 
openly in class. When a school witnesses such scenes as 
happened yesterday."’ Miss Lantry leans over nearer, 
glances out through the door-glass. “‘When a boy speaks 
as the Shakespeare boy spoke to Miss Boyer yesterday— 
when a woman hears and sees her discipline, her character 
torn to shreds, when—well—a woman must flee. J should 
have to flee! A woman hasn't the choice of two courses, 
Tate. If you know what I mean.”’ 

He, Tate, probably doesn’t know exactly. But he 
mustn't seem to not understand perfectly. What Miss Lan- 
try has in mind would be hard to put into words. He nods. 

“And how awfully wrong,’ Miss 
Lantry begins slowly, “‘that the good 
boys and girls have to suffer! And Tate, 

I'm sure I’m not doing the right thing 
in dragging you here to advise—help. 
You're graduating soon. Going to col- 
lege. Going to show the world what 
sort of a man the Cumberlands can 
breed. I want you to go. That's why 
I'm afraid for you. Afraid that the 
Coye boy or some of his gang will get 
you. If Jay Coye knows that you are on 
the side of the school so actively, well, 
his shooting crowd is bound to waylay 
you.” 

“T'll be careful. 
Tate. 

“Yes, you must be careful.”’ 

They both look out the door-glass. 
See the people start up-stairs. Hear 
the tramping of feet overhead and on 
the stairway. Laughter comes. 

‘Things didn't use to be so, Tate. I 
mean it seems as though old barriers 
drop away just to be replaced by new 
ones. 

‘“Trouble’s with the town's law 
forces; county’s too."" Tate says this 
quickly as if the remark has been ready 
on the end of his tongue. He looks in- 
tently at Miss Lantry to see how his 
opinion registers. ““The peace officers, 
meaning the new sheriff and deputies, 
appear to be afraid,’ Tate adds. 
“Looks like Jay Coye has ‘em bluffed, 
like he has the law hog-tied. Too bad 
Floyd Jett lost out last election, too bad 
he isn't sheriff now. Doesn't seem right 
that Jay Coye and them should be let 
live!" 

Miss Lantry frowns. Tate expected 
she would. She reminds him too that 
she’s against killings under all circum- 


I'll look out,’” says 


stances, reminds him, not with words but with an expres- 
sion of her eyes. Her look means that she's offended over 
his forgetting her teachings on the subject. 

‘The trouble lies deep, Tate. Deeper than we think.”’ 

*‘Trouble’s moonshine, isn’t it?’’ he asks. ‘‘Hit’'s, ex- 
cuse me, Miss Lantry, mean #t’s getting worse and worse. 
Liquor’s a-gettin’ worse too. Ef hit doesn’t kill men hit 
makes ‘em kill. Effen the devil haint in our likker now 
poison és. Hit killed Russ Figman an’ Mose Taney an’ 
Ned Cherrie an’ a lot more. Hit don’ ‘pear tuh git Jay 
Coye though. Reckon tha devil protects Jay." 

Miss Lantry is wearing a hurt expression. Or is it cen- 
sure? Tate asks himself. Is it because he fell into hill 
dialect again? Must be. When a mountaineer gets excited 
education seems to fly. When he gets heated, mad, he's 
sure to lapse into his ‘‘hits’’ and “‘haints"’ and “‘efs."’ 

“Sorry,’’ says Tate. 

She laughs softly. Low contralto laugh. But it’s soon 
cut off. She must be thinking of Jay Cove again. Jay 
must stand before Miss Lantry like a death's head. If a 
bullet were only placed neatly in Jay's head some dark 
night, some dark night like—tonight! Tate's fists close 
tight; his knuckles are white. His face flushes. 

She knows what is going on in his mind. Knows that he 
can see only one remedy. Can only see the mountain 
remedy. Snuff out Jay Cove. The dead are gone. 

Tate unfolds his fingers. Looks out the window, then 
through the glass panel in the door, everywhere but at her 
Once more torward, Continued on page 92 


she leans 
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At SeVE nty-six Burbank could operate a tractor 


and turn somersaults ata childven’s party 


LUTHER BURBANK’S 
GREATEST DISCOVERY 


In His Own Mind He Found the By 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth WILBUR HALL, 


Burbank’s Collaborator and 
Official Biographer 


—=2WO weeks before his last illness, which led to 
“) his death at the age of seventy-seven years, 
Z>< Luther Burbank performed a modified ‘‘giant 
ca) swing’’ on an old hitch-rail in front of his Ex- 
periment Gardens, landed on his feet over his battered 
gray felt hat, closed his shoes on the hat, jumped and 

tossed the head-piece up into his hands. 
‘They tell me I'm getting old,’ he said whimsically 
with the chuckle that always proclaimed his delight in a 

———_ visitor's surprise. 
ghia <t\ ' S On his seventy-sixth birthday he entertained a group of 
: “me girls who were rehearsing for a pageant by turning somer- 
Even after seventy h \ saults on the lawn for them. 
Burbank beat his as- &J ; When he was sixty he came into the house one day hold- 
piving gardeners to Fry.. : : ing in his hand a railroad ticket he had just bought for a 
ee graph pole Mae trip East. He was scowling at it angrily. When some one 
; asked him the trouble he pounded his desk and cried: 

“Matter? Matter enough! Will you look what that 
young numskull wrote in here under my name where it 


nine times out of ten 
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asks for the passenger's age? Elderly! I've a notion to go 
and make him take it back!”’ 

Physically Luther Burbank was worn out at seventy- 
seven but mentally and spiritually he was twenty-five 
almost to the day of his death. “‘The youngest old man in 
America,’’ people said—and rightly. 

“Sure!’" he would say, chuckling after that impish 
fashion of his. *‘Yes, sir, I’m anywhere from eighteen to 
thirty, depending on how you take me and how my 
temper is right at that minute. 

“How does it happen?’ Then he would have a good 
laugh. ‘I’m not going to tell you to drink plenty of 
whisky nor to leave it alone; I’m not warning you against 
smoking nor advising in favor of it to insure long life. I 
never drank and I never smoked and I think that helps. 
But it isn't the point. 

“Your body is made to stand hard knocks. Land alive, 
how we abuse the machinery and tamper with the engines 
and throw monkey-wrenches in the cog-wheels, all of us! 
And still the plant goes on operating! Yes, your body will 
stand a lot more than you have any right to ask of it. 
Take reasonable care of it, even, and you will put the un- 
dertaker off for a long time. 

“But youth is not a matter of the age of the body. 

“Youth is a matter of the age of the mind.” 

Here is Luther Burbank’s joke on old age. 
formula for youth throughout life: 

“The body passes through what we call adolescence— 
the period of growing up—between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty. The legs and arms lengthen, grow gawky 
and awkward, take form and hardness and are adult. The 
face changes from that of an eager, innocent child to that 
of a man or woman. The organs adjust themselves to 
life’s job. The beard starts on the young man and in the 
young woman there begins an acute consciousness as to 
whether she is pretty or not. 

“There is no escaping the end of that form of adoles- 
cence. But the secret of eternal youth is mever to grow up 
spiritualiy. 

‘At seventy-seven I am still mentally adolescent. 

“I am inquisitive about all forms of life and all the 
laws and lessons and incredible marvels of nature. 

“I am filled with admiration of the universe and joy in 
living. 

‘I am eager to learn, restless to add new knowledge to 
whatever store I have been able to put by. I am open- 
minded and free-hearted. I am in love with the world 
and its people. I have no hatreds and no bitterness toward 
any one. I want friends and make them—want new 
friends, new contacts, new adventures in existing. 

‘In short I am spiritually an adolescent boy. 

“If that is a secret then there you have my secret. 

“‘T have refused to grow up.” 

Luther Burbank talked often of this mental youth of his 
during the last year of his life because he knew that his 
body was tiring. When a mere youth he kept house for 
himself a good deal. In his indomitable and tireless work 
at plant breeding he did not give much heed to meals or 
meal hours; he worked long hours and he drove himself 
hard. Later he paid for this—paid in physical discomfort 
and handicaps. Undoubtedly that period of high-pressure 
labor and worry materially lessened his years on earth. 

But nothing could lessen his youthfulness of heart and 
mind. This was true to such an extent that it actually 
kept his body young until almost the very end. 

Up to the very end indeed for until he was seventy and 
past he employed a unique test to try out applicants for 
work in his gardens and farms. 

‘So you want to work for me, do you?’’ he would ask, 
cocking his silvery head at some youthful and aspiring 
seeker. ‘“‘Do you think you can keep up with me? I'm 
not only the boss but I set the pace as well. Do you see 


Here is his 


that telegraph pole? Good! I'll beat you to it! Go!’ 

And he would beat them nine times out of ten! 

“How can men get old?’’ he asked one day. ‘‘How can 
they lose their interest and their curiosity and their de- 
sire to see and go and know and adventure? There are 
mountains to climb, rivers to follow, wild animals to 
track and study, birds to watch and listen for and recog- 
nize, beetles and gnats so tiny you can scarcely see them 
with the naked eye, yet perfectly coordinated, beautifully 
made, symmetrically marked and colored, living in finely 
organized democracies from which any of us could learn 
lessons—including presidents and kings and congressmen. 
There are rainbows and ocean cliffs, falling stars and 
thunderclouds, hilltops and plains, children and dogs! 
There are—oh, there are thousands and thousands and 
thousands of things; new things, strange things, amazing 
things all about us and we grow old! Aren't we foolish? 
Yes, Mark Twain was right when he said, ‘Sometimes | 
think it was sort of a pity that Noah and his party didn’t 
miss the boat!’’’ 

After his death we found in a desk drawer a thumbed 
clipping marked with Luther Burbank’s own special sign 
and seal of approval—a scrawled double-cross. He used 
this mark all his life and when any one around him found 
a double-cross on a tree or a record or a letter or a book 
he knew that it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea than that he should destroy or lose the 
marked object or document. Well, this clipping was from 
a health magazine Luther Burbank had run across years 
before, and the paragraph marked read as follows: 


AGED—‘‘When is a man or woman old?” A friend 
answers that question thus: ‘‘You are old, whatever your 
age, when you automatically reject a new idea with, ‘I 
don't believe it!’ You are old when the happiness of 
others no longer interests you or gives you concern or 
pleasure, when life looks gray, when you lose confidence 
in human nature.”’ 

Concrete is old when it is hard and set, and it is the 
same with the brain of man. 


“Youth is a matter 
of the age of the 


mind” 
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The Story Thus Far: 


TIS VANBRUGH, an American boy, while visit- 
QC) ing his grandmother in England forms a lasting 

friendship for the children of a neighboring es- 
tate, Beau, John and Digby Geste, Claudia, the daughter 
of their aunt, and another lovely cousin, Isobel Rivers 
with whom he falls in love. After completing his educa- 
tion Oris returns to England and finds Isobel engaged to 
John Geste and very sad because all the Geste boys have 
suddenly left home. 

Otis and his sister Mary go to Algeria and in Zaguig 
Otis incurs the hatred of a beautiful native dancing-girl by 
repulsing her advances and is caught in a massacre of 
Christians after sending away Mary in disguise with Major 
de Beaujolais whom she afterwards marries. He returns to 
England suffering from a severe neurosis and in a nursing 
home he meets Isobel, now the wife of John Geste. Isobel 
tells him the story of the Geste boys’ mysterious disap- 
pearance and the theft of the ““Blue Water,’ a famous 
sapphire in the possession of the children’s aunt. The 
Geste boys had joined the French Foreign Legion in Al- 
geria, Beau and Digby had been killed in a fight and John, 
after escaping, had been captured and sent as a deserter to 
the French Penal Battalions of convicts known as the 

Zephyrs.’" Otis promises to find John, 
joins the Foreign Legion and after a mu- 
tiny in the desert is sentenced to eight 
years of penal servitude in the Zephyrs. 

After being innocently involved in an 
uprising among the convicts doing road 
work Otis with a few others is thrown 
into a silo where, for several days of 
terrible suffering, all die except himself 
and one Englishman whom he recognizes 
as John Geste. When John is almost at 
the point of death from exhaustion Otis 
attempts a transfusion of blood by cut- 
ting a vein in hts own wrist with a piece 
of - blade which he finds in the hand of 
one of the dead men and holding the 
wound to John’s lips. 


CHAPTER XI 


CALLED out in French and then in Arabic, 
seeing what I thought to be the silhouette of 

the head of a native. 
co) And in the same tongue a thin piping voice 
called in wonder upon Allah and then in question upon us. 
I hastily assured the owner of the silhouette and the voice 
that he was indeed the favored of Allah in that he had dis- 
covered us, powerful and wealthy Roumis who would in re- 
turn for help reward him with riches beyond the dreams of 

avarice 

Apparently my feeble croakings reached not only the 
man but his intelligence, for the head was withdrawn from 
the top of the short shaft which connected the silo with 
the ground above and a few minutes later we saw a 


“The love of a man for a woman waxes and wanes as doth the moon, 
But the love of brother for brother is constant as the stars”—Arab proverb 


BEAU IDEAL 


By ‘PERCIVAL GHRISTOPHER “WREN 


rope come dangling down into our dreadful prison. 

promptly decided that it would be better for me to at- 
tempt the ascent first, for if I could get up I could certainly 
get down again and I wanted to see who and what was up 
above before fastening the rope to John Geste. 

I did not like the idea, for example, of his being hauled 
up to the roof and then dropped. I accordingly passed the 
rope round my body beneath my arms, tied it on my chest 
and shouted to whomsoever was above to pull. 

For several minutes nothing happened—minutes that 
seemed like hours—and then suddenly with a swift but 
steady lift I rose the fifteen or twenty feet to the opening. 

I thrust, fending with my hands and knees, and was 

ignominiously 
dragged out into 
the blessed light 
and sweet air of 
day at the heels 
of a camel to 
whose saddle- 
tree the end of 
the rope — the 
identical rope 
with which we 
had been low- 
ered—was 
fastened. 

The man lead- 
ing the camel 
halted. 

I untied the 
rope and _per- 
ceived myself to 
be in the com- 
pany of three ex- 
tremely decrepit- 
looking old men 
and three rather 

remarkably fine riding-camels. 

It was soon quite evident to me 
that the leader, at any rate, of this 
aged trio was anything but decrepit 
mentally, and he quickly grasped the 
idea that I was to be lowered again 
into the pit that I might bring up 
another man who was alive but too 
weak to help himself. 

Not only did he grasp my idea but 
produced a better one of his own— 
and I had only just understood it and 
ejaculated, ‘‘God bless you, Grand- 
pa,’ when my knees gave way, my 


Again she slashed my 
breast. “You k-ees me 


. 9?) 
now, hein? 
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head spun round 
and with infinite 
regret and annoy- 
ance, I collapsed 
completely. 

When I again 
opened my eyes up- 
on the glorious and 
wonderful world 
from which I had - 
been absent for five 
days in Hell I was 
lying in the shade 
of a mud wall and 
John Geste was ly- 
ing beside me. 

Grandpa warmly 

welcomed my re- 
turn to conscious- 
ness and explained 
that he and _ his 
young brother had 
been down quick 
into the pit while 
his youngest brother—a lad 
who looked about eighty to 
me—had operated the camel. 
Also that he had only brought 
up this one, albeit a doubtful 
case, as the others in the silo 
were all dead, very dead 
indeed. 

I commended Grandpa most 
warmly and promised to set 
him up for life. whether in a 
store, a saloon or a_ houri- 
stocked Garden of Eden, and 
to see both his young brothers 
well launched in life. 

Not only had the excellent 
old man had the sense to bring 
up our own pail and fill it with 
water but he had concocted a 
millet - porridge. abomination 
which with some filthy and 
man-handled milk curd formed 
the noblest and most welcome 
feast which had ever been set 
before me. 

More, and what gave me in- 
finite joy on John Geste’s ac- 
count, he had sent one of the boys for the milk. While 
I was wondering where the dairy might be Grandpa 
mentioned that there was a Bedouin encampment “‘just 
over there’’ and any amount of fresh camel's milk was to 
be had for the asking and still more for the giving of a 
cartridge or two. 

When I began to question the ancient as to who he was 
and whence he came the light of intelligence faded from 
his eye, all expression from the mask-like mass of wrinkles 
which was his face and he announced he was a very poor 
man—a miskeen of the lowest type and that I was his 
father and his mother. 

What he did tell us and what was of the very — 
interest was that five days ago there had been a sudden 
Touareg raid upon the road-gangs, a brief fight and a 
relentless slaughter. Apparently this had taken place a 
few miles from the deserted village where we lay and the 


“No doq of an 
infidel is my 


friend” 


Touareg harka had swept 
through it, slaying every 
living soul they encountered. 
As Grandpa pointed out, 
it was lucky for us that they 
had not chanced upon the 
silo. Modestlyhe contrasted 
our present fortunate posi- 
tion with the fate that 
», might have been ours. 
~ Excellent as were the min- 
istrations, however, of these 
three wise men of Gotham 
or elsewhere, I doubt 
whether either John Geste 
or | would have recovered 
in their hands. We might have done so for we were both 
pretty tough and imbued with the most intense yearning 
to live; but John, I learned, had recently been most des- 
perately ill and needed something more than curds and 
soaked millet-seed. That he lived at all was due, in the 
first place, to the fact that we had a plentiful supply of 
fresh camel’s-milk and, in the second place, to the fact 
that we were promptly captured by semi-nomadic 
Bedouin and, in a sense, fattened for the killing. 


a 


=, 


N THE second day after our rescue from the silo, as 

John Geste and I lay in a deserted mud hut, a tall 
Arab followed by our deliverer—volubly explaining that 
he had just found us—stooped into the hut and favored us 
with a long, hard, searching stare, slightly amused, 
slightly sardonic and wholly unfriendly. And the Arab 
was Selim ben Yussuf, that handsome human hawk. 
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[here was no mistaking the high-bridged aristocratic 
nose, the keen flashing eyes beneath the perfectly arched 
eyebrows, the thin cruel lips between the canonically 
clipped mustache and the small double tuft of beard. 

In the extremely dirty, disheveled, unshorn and emaci- 
ated creature before him Selim utterly failed to recognize 
the “‘wealthy tourist’’ whom jealousy had nearly prompted 
lim to stab in the garden of Abu Sheik Anal at 
Bouzen 

What he did see in me and John Geste was a pair of 
French convicts delivered 
into his hand—an extreme- 
ly welcome capture, valu- 
able whether for purposes 
of hostage, tor- 
ture mere humiliating 
slavery 


ransom, 
or 


‘Salaam aleikoun, Sheik,”’ ha 
I croaked. ‘‘I claim your 
hospitality for myself and 
And 


is a 
own 


my comrade 
listen 
great 
country and his father 
would pay a ransom of a 
thousand camels for he ts a 
man and 


He 


man in his 


very we. ilthy 
lc ves his son 
But ere I could embroi- 
der the theme further Selim 
ben Yussuf laughed un- 
pleasantly and with a con- 
“Filthy con- 
vict turned to our 
ancient rescuer and bade 
him deliver us alive at the 
douar, whence he had been 
obtaining the milk for us. 
With profound obei- 
sances and assurances of 
the promptest and most willing obedience the ancient 
backed from the hut, vanished into thin air and was seen 
no more. 


cemptuous, 


dogs!"’ 


HEN a little later a band of ruffians came to fetch 

us my ana and temper were both sorely tried. 
For when I tried to carry John Geste to the miserable bag- 
gage-camel provided for our transport I was tripped up, 
kicked, struck, reviled and spat upon by these well-armed 
braves; bitter haters, every one, of the Infidel, the Roumi, 
the invader of the sacred soil of Islam. 

Luckily we were not bound and I was able to hold John 
more or less comfortably on the camel. What I feared 
was that his illness was typhoid fever and that rough 
movement would cause perforation and death. Luckily 
again it was only a short ride to the encampment of the 
semi-nomadic tribe of which Selim ben Yussuf's father 
was the ruling Sheik 

From what I saw and heard of the old man I got the 
impression that he was a gentleman—a real courteous, 
chivalrous, Arab gentleman of the old school, a desert 
knight of the type of which one often reads and which 
one rarely meets. 

Unfortunately, like so many Oriental fathers, he was 

besottedly devoted to his son that he could see no 
wrong in him and would deny him nothing. Further, al- 
though the aged Sheik had by no means abdicated, the 
reins were slipping from his feeble hand and were daily 
more firmly grasped in the strong clutch of his son. 

Selim, though not yet ruler, was the power behind the 
throne—but there was another and a stronger power be- 
hind him. 





“Yes, convicts, the long arm of 
the French will reach you— 
the reward is ‘dead or alive’” 


It was before these three as they sat at the door of a 
big white-and-brown striped tent that we were driven, 
I staggering along with the unconscious John—who other- 
wise wouid have been dragged along the ground by one 
foot—on our arrival at the dowar. And in a moment it 
was manifest that the old Sheik spoke the final word, 
that the young Sheik’s thought was expressed by that 
word while the third person's brain inspired the thought. 

And the third person was the Angel of Death. 

There between the father and son, evidently beloved 
of both, sat the inde- 
scribably beautiful half- 
caste of Bouzen, the 
daughter of the Ouled- 
Nail dancing-girl and the 
Englishman who had 
loved her and left her. 

She knew me instantly, 
even as our glances met, 
and I was apprised of the 
fact by her long cool 
stare and mocking smile, 
though she spoke no 
word and gave no sign of 
recognition. 

Remembering the effect 
“ates upon Selim by 

er previous recognition 
of my personal attrac- 
tions, I welcomed her 
present reticence. 


A= now what?... 
Here was a bewilder- 
ing and astonishing turn 
of affairs! 

I had fallen into the 
hands of a bitter enemy of 
France who was also a 
bitter and jealous enemy 
of myself. Behind him and swaying him as a reed is 
swayed by the wind was a girl notorious for her destruc- 
tive evil-doing—a girl who loathed Christians in general 
for her hated father’s sake and me in particular for my lack 
of response to her overtures at the house of Abu Sheik 
Ahmed. 

If she had been ready to kill me then when I was a person 
of some importance and actually in the company of the all- 
powerful Colonel Levasseur, what would she do to me 
now that I was completely in her power—helpless and 
harmless—a miserable piece of desert flotsam, an escaped 
convict whose killing the authorities would be more dis- 
posed to approve than to punish! 

I addressed myself to the old Sheik, throwing myself 
upon his mercy and appealing to his chivalry and honor— 
in the name of Allah and the Koranic Law and his own 
desert custom—for at least the three days’ hospitality due 
to the “guest of Allah,’* the traveler who is in need. 

‘“Traveler!"’ sneered Selim. ‘‘Convict, you mean. . . 
A pariah dog that is condemned even by its fellow 
dogs. 

Evidently the gentle Selim knew our brown canvas 
uniform for what it was. 

But the old gentleman rebuked him. 

‘Peace, my son!"’ he gently chided. **The prayers of the 
unfortunate are acceptable to Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, for they are His children. And he 
who is merciful to the children of Allah is pleasing i in the 
sight of Allah, before Whom all True Believers must one 
day stand. . Let these two men be guests of the tribe 
for three days, my son, and let them want for a; 
Thereafter let them go in peace, praising God. 


=> 


el 
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*“So be it, my Father,’’ smiled Selim. And so it would 
be, I decided—but I doubted that we should go far “‘in 

ace. 

‘And if they be the condemned prisoners of the Roumis,"’ 
the old man said, “‘are they not the enemies of the 
Roumis? And are not the enemies of the Roumis thy 
friends?’’ And his tone contrasted with that of his son. 

“‘No dog of an Infidel is 
my friend,’’ growled Selim 
eyeing us savagely, and I felt 
truly glad that the old 
Sheik was still master in his 
own house. 


“Did you see 
more ... move? 

; sne urged. 
“No, answeved 

OR the next three "days 

we were regarded as 
honored guests and had we 
been the Sheik’s own sons 
we could not have been more 
kindly and generously 
treated. 

Our food was of the best, 
we were given complete and 
clean outfits of Arab cloth- 
ing and we shared a tent 
plentifully provided with 
rugs and cushions. We were 
favored with the services of 
the Sheik’s own hakim, a 
learned doctor who did us 
no harm—as I did not give 
him the opportunity—and 
who did us much good by 
decreeing that we be im- 
mersed in hot water and 
then be clipped and shorn by 
the Sheik’s own barber. 
It was fairly easy to get the 
good doctor to prescribe this 
and whatsoever else I wanted 
him to prescribe by pretending to assume that he would 
prescribe it. And I had only to say, “I am sure that my 
sick friend will benefit enormously by hot broth of goats’ 
flesh, provided you will add to it your learned and pious 
incantations . " to procure abundance of both. 

That three days of perfect rest with unlimited fresh milk, 
broth, cheese, curds, cous-cous, bread, sweetmeats, butter, 
eggs, lemons and occasional vegetables did marvels for 
both of us and led me to the blessed conclusion that John 
Geste was not after all suffering from malignant disease so 
much as from general debility and weakness. 

I had only been just in time. 

But—merciful, gracious, benignant God—I had found 
him. . . . I bad found him. . . . I had found John Geste 
and I had saved Isobel. 

And I was curiously content and unafraid—strangely 
happy and unanxious in spite of our position, our almost 
hopeless position between the 7 French and the nether 
Arab millstones—for I knew, I knew, I had not been al- 
lowed to go so far that I might go no farther. . . . I 
had not found John Geste to lose him again—by the hand 
of man or the hand of Death. 


the sand-divin- 
er—and | knew 
he was lying 


Ryne enough John Geste and I talked but little 


during this time. For the first couple of days he 
was so weak that I discouraged conversation; and when 
by the third day he had turned the corner and, thanks to 
his great natural strength of mind and body, he was mak- 
ing a swift recovery conversation was difficult. 
here was so much to say that we could not say it and 
our talk consisted quite largely of those foolish but inevit- 
able repetitions of expressions of incredulity and wonder. 


I think it was some time before he really grasped what 
had happened and realized who I was; and when he did he 
could only lie and gaze at me in bewildered amazement. 

And when I had slowly and carefully told him my story 
from the moment when I had met Isobel at Dr. Hanley- 
Blythe's nursing-home to the moment when he felled the 
Corporal who kicked me in the face, he could only take my 

hand and endeavor to press it. 

As became good Anglo-Saxons 
we were ashamed to express our 
feelings and were for the most part 
gruffly inarticulate where these 
were concerned. 

Obviously John was worried at 
his inability to thank me and 
every now and then he would 
break our understanding silence 
with a slow: 

. “Do you really mean that you 
7 >~ actually enlisted in the Legion in 
//" order to get sent to the Zephyrs on 
the off-chance of finding me? . 
What can one say? . . . How can 
I begin to try to express... ? 
Isobel shouldn't have let you do 
that. ; 

“Isobel had no say in the mat- 
ter,’ Ireplied. . . . “Entirely my 
own affair. . Gave me some- 
thing to do in life. yi 

“It’s incredible . . ."’ said John. 

"Yes. . A wonderful bit of 
buck. ... Ne, wot feck... .” 

“IT mean it’s incredible that 
there should be a man like you, 
who...” 

“Well, you yourself came back 
to Africa to look for a friend,"’ | 
reminded him. 

“Yes . but he had a claim 

on me. . . . | owed him my life. . . . but you. . 

“Well . . .”’ I fumbled, ‘‘a claim . . . If you're go- 
ing to speak of claims . ’ and I anere. 

“God! How Isobel must have /oved you—to let you 
come!"’ I said. 

And: 

“God! How you must love Isobel—to have come!”’ 
said John Geste and from the great hollow eyes the very 
soul of this true brother of Beau Geste probed into mine. 

I looked away in pain and confusion. 

His hot and shaking hand seized my wrist. 

““Vanbrugh,”’ he said, ‘“‘you have done for Isobel what 
few men have ever done for any woman in this world—will 
you now do something for me?”’ 

“IT will, John Geste,’’ said I and looked into his face. 
“What is it?”’ 

“It is this. . Will you answer me a question with 
the most absolute, perfect and complete truth—the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth—without one 
faintest shadow of prevarication or limitation?” 

“T will, John Geste,”’ said I. 

‘Tell me then," he begged, “‘does Isobel love you?"’ 

Let those who can, be they psychologists, physiologists, 
psychotherapists, physicians, lovers or plain men and 
women whose souls have plumbed the depths of emotion 
—let them, I say, explain why in that moment I was 
stricken dumb. 

I could not speak. 

John coughed slightly. 

I fought for words. . . . For a word. . . . I wrestled 
as with Death itself for the power to shout, “No! No. 
No! A thousand times, no!"" And I was dumb—sitting 
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smitten, aghast, horrified, staring into the tortured eyes 
of poor John Geste 

His pale pinched face turned impossibly paler and yet 
more pinched and from the white lips in that frozen mask 
came hollowly the words th: . seared me so. 

Then what | ask of you, Vanbrugh, is this. Get you 
back safely to England. For the love of God take care of 
yourself and get back quickly. And with this mes- 
sage. . . . That I died in Africa—for die I shall—and that 
the very last words I said were that my one wish was 
that you and she would be hz ippier together than ever man 
and woman had been before.’ 

And then I found my voice, a poor and ineffectual thing 
hampered by a great lump in my throat, and after a cracked 
and miserable laugh I contrived to say: 

Why now that’s certainly the funniest thing you 
would hear in a lifetime. Isobel love me! Why 
she loves any pair of your old boots that you left at home 
better than she loves the whole of the human race, my self 
included ’* and I contrived another laugh. ‘‘Why, 
my dear chap, Isobel would rather be on the ground floor 
of Hell with you than on 
the roof-garden of the 


uniforms, he beheld two clean and shaven gentlemen of 
leisure clad much as he was himself. 

And then he recognized me. 

‘* Allah Kerim!”’ he ejaculated. ‘*‘Our blue-eyed tourist of 
Bouzen! The contemptuous, haughty Nazarani dog who 
had not the good breeding to accept the kiss with which 
the'Angel of Death would have honored him! . . . She shall 
be the Angel of Death for you indeed this time. . . . A kiss? 

You shall kiss a glowing coal. An embrace? 

You shall embrace a burning brazier. - Perhaps 
that will put some warmth into your cold heart, you dog! 

And who is this other escaped convict, masquerading 
in that dress like a jackal in a lion's skin? Have you 
slept warm, you Roumi curs? . You shall sleep warm 
tonight—on a bed of red-hot stones. 

And he gave an order that I could not hear to one of his 
followers. John Geste yawned. 

“Chatty lad,’’ he said. “‘What’s biting him?’’ 

“He doesn't like you much and he doesn’t like me a 
little,’ I replied, ‘‘and I am a bit worried. I don’t know 
exactly how far what he says goes in this outfit. 

He's the lad I was telling 
you about—the lover of 





Seventh Heaven with the 
greatest and finest man 
that ever lived, much less 


with me 
burned \ 


His 
into mine 
“You're speaking the 
truth, Vanbrugh?. 
Yes you are speak- 
ing the truth 
bel could only 
How could I doubt 


eves still 


HEN 


lso- mention. 


love once. 


her? 

“You're a 
man, said I 

‘l must be,” 
and coughed 
again. But oh, 
brugh, you you 
Stout fella 
hero. What can 
say to you but that I un- 
derstand, Vanbrugh 
I understand And 


stances. 


very sick 
he said, 
slightly at 


Van- 


least the local 


acts, 


pe ipe rs. 
Spec ific 


New York. 


[ It’s worth doing, 


you 


gor vd sportsmanship. 





GOOD SPORTS 


somebody giv es 
specific example of good sportsmanship let’s see 
to it not just that he or she gets some public apprecia- 
tion, but that all of us get the benefit of knowing about it. 
Too often such things are lost in a brief newspaper 
Send in your specific cases, past or recent, 
and we'll print all the best of them we can find space for. 
Limit your case to not more than two hundred words 
but give substantiating details of time, place and circum- 
If you find your case in a newspaper send the 
clip ping with name and date of the paper. 
can't possibly cover all personal games or contests, we'll 
have to confine ourselves to athletics that are news for 


not just general traits. 
Sports Editor, Me C.iure’s, 119 West Fortieth Street, 


this establishing and maintaining 
a public record of the finest examples of good sports and 
The Editors of McCiure’s. 


the lady who was sitting 
in Papa's pocket.” 

‘*And the lady?”’ asked 
John Geste. ‘‘I dimly re- 
a particularly fine and member that there was 

one. 

I stolea glance at Selim. 
His back was turned—he 
had gone to the door of 
the tent and was looking 
out seemingly in reflec- 
tion. 

‘Tam not sure that she 
isn’t the deus ex machina 
—or shall we say the little 
‘dear’ ex machina,’’ | re- 
plied. 

“Or cherchez la femme, 
since we're talking 
learnéd,’’ smiled John. 
“You think she may be 
our fate, eh? Beware of 
adark woman, what?... 
You know her, do you?” 


Since we 


Amateur or professional. 
Address Good 








being at the highest pitch 
of emotion his English 
hatred of showing what he felt came to his rescue and with an 
embarrassed grin upon his ravaged face he squeezed my arm. 
Stout fella! You're a stouter man than I am, Gunga 
Din,”’ he said and fell back upon his mattress. 
Yes, the Gestes could accept generously as well as give gen- 


erously—which is a thing not all generous people can do. 


I URING the three days’ hospitality and grace we had 


received no visits save those of the doctor, the barber 

and the servants who waited on us with food, clothing 
and hot water; and though I had no doubt that our tent 
Was pretty strictly gu: urded we had been treated as guests 
rather than prisoners in accordance with the order given 
by the old Sheik 

On the fourth evening there came a change 

Instead of servants bearing a brass tray laden with 
excellent food Selim himself followed by some half-dozen 
of his familiars—young, haughty, truculent Sons of the 
Prophet swaggered into our guest-tent. 

The change which came over his face as he did so would 
have been ludicrous had it been less ominous. 

Expecting to see two foul and filthy rufhans, shaggy, 
unshorn, garbed in the tattered remnants of brown canvas 


“I have met her twice 
and I am not looking for- 
ward to the third meeting with the lady, "’ I replied. 

“What sort of a person is she?”’ 

‘Well, the gentleman at the front door has been calling 
- dogs quite freely—shall we say something of a lady- 

og?” 

'W ~~ old Digby used to call a bitchelor,"’ grinned 
John. oor dear old we God! I wish he and 
Beau were with us now. . . 

“Amen!” said I and was moved to add, “‘I’ll bet they're 

watching, mighty interested,’’ and at that moment Selim’s 
orders bore fruit in the shape of some husky negroes who 
appeared with him. 

‘Get up, you dogs,”’ he snarled. 

‘Why certainly, most noble and courteous Arab,"” said 
John Geste as he rose painfully to his feet. “"I have eaten 
of your salt and I thank you. 

“You have eaten of my father’s salt and you may thank 
him—that three days have been added to your miserable 
life, "" was the uncompromising reply. 

‘The arm of the French is very long, Selim ben Yussuf,”’ 

I said. 

“Yes, convict,’’ he replied, 

or rather your body. 


‘it will reach you, I think, 
The (Continued on page 96) 
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The D. D. Passes 


E'VE been going through a wholesome De- 
bunking Decade, but have rather run amuck 
+, on the debunking. We've been debunking 

S32 everything, whether it needed it or not, 
and, all else having been exhausted as subject, have begun 
debunking the debunking itself. In other words, we're 
emerging from the Age of Sneer by sneering ourselves on 
and on until we are arriving at the inevitable conclusion 
that nothing so much deserves sneering as does sneering 
itself. 

It is a very sound conclusion. Any ass can sneer. It’s so 
easy and it’s one of the best things an ass does. And 
naturally an ass, being an ass, is inclined to pick out the 
most worth while things to scorn. History would have 
told us as much if we had not been so busy sneering at 
history. 

Luckily there is only a soured kind of pleasure to be got 
from sneering and the taste it leaves in the mouth is not a 
joyous one. Our tongues have finally become a bit too 
coated for comfort sod eovaiaie the novelty of a national 
debauch in sneering has about worn off even for the most 
conventional-minded among us. 

As a matter of fact there wasn’t much novelty in it to 
begin with, for the Debunking Decade was merely a hark- 
ing back to the old Muckraking Decade, with private in- 
stead of public life as the main target. Both decades were 
needed and did us good in spite of the bad after-taste from 
overindulgence, but the D. D. was distinctly a reactionary 
movement if ever there was one. 

Well, the Age of Sneer is passing, its exponents being by 
this time chiefly drawn from those who get their opinions 
by adopting whatever conventional point of view happens 
to be in vogue and are consequently always the last to 
drop the old and take up the new. The thought leaders 
are already groping about for a newer point of view. 

What they will find I do not know, but it looks as if the 
change were going to be an extreme one. A significant 
fact about the D. D. is that for the most part its attention 
was turned upon the vital things of life. It has debunked 
our attitude toward them, and the logical and natural next 
step is to build something out of these vital things as now 
seen in a Clearer light. 

Man is made that way—he has the instinct to tear down 
and then immediately to build something new in place of 
what he tore down. Like nature, he abhors a vacuum, and 
he can’t stand just looking at a hole he has made. He 
simply has to fill it with something. 

What will he fill this hole with? What line of thought 
will fill the vacuum left by the debunking? Sometimes 
the indications in these formative days get me excited over 
the possibility that, here in America at least, the thought- 
leaders are on their way toward doing, practically and 
scientifically, what has never been done in the world before 
except sporadically during occasional religious outbursts 
or in such remote times as those of Socrates and Plato. 

The Debunking Decade's attention to the vital things 





LOOKING ABOUT 


set the direction. The hard-boiled demand for testing by 
results and expediency was a second step. The resultant 
feeling of emptiness and unenjoyable hardness is a third 
step. But only broad and splendid vision based on thought- 
ful understanding can carry us on from there. 

I can’t even define with exactness this great possibility 
that excites me. If I could I'd be a thought-leader myself 
and would at once leap out to the front and set up the ban- 
ner. I can only see dimly that it has to do with vital, 
simple things. ‘‘Simple things’’—somehow that seems 
the key to it. The thinking world has always been se- 
duced by complexities. It is the simple, permanent things 
that are sg sean important, vital. Only once in 
centuries comes a Socrates, Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, 
who takes us a little closer to a real understanding of them 
—and we don’t follow very well. 

Mixed into it is the growing tendency of science and 


’ religion to recognize each other. Both have been essentials 


to man ever since he became a thinking animal. He can't 
escape either one. To have them pulling him in opposite 
directions is fatal. If they come together, acting as one 
force in one direction, that direction, whatever it may be, 
will be the right direction. 

The stage is all set. The curtain is rising. What is the 
play to be? And which of you are to be the actors? 


What's Been Happening? 
F I CAN finish writing these few lines in time I'll soon 
be catching a train to Ohio and Indiana and hope to put 
to a brief test the ‘small town guy"’ theory Mr. MacCul- 
loch expounds in his article in this issue. Columbus and 
Indianapolis are not small towns, but in between them lies 
a town whose census figure years ago was 5,588, if | remem- 
ber correctly, and which is undoubtedly still a small town. 

It was a very pleasant small town when a friend and I ran 
a weekly newspaper there, in rich agricultural country, 
a yg comfortable, sufficiently awake to the outside 
world. It is, roughly, a quarter of a century since I've seen 
it. I wonder what has happened to it and to its people in 
the meantime and, if I can, I’m going to stop off there to 
find out. 

It was beginning to change when I lived there. Tele- 

hones, rural free delivery and interurbans had already 
aoe to tie it more closely to the cities and, though the 
automobile had not yet produced any marked change in 
our Civilization, this little town had begun to lose a little 
of its former individuality. 

Radio, automobiles, jazz and other inventions, what 
have they done to the little town by now? I don’t mean in 
a business way, but to the people themselves. Are they 
— or unhappier than they used to be? And can I 
judge happiness by the same measures that I used then? 

It will be much more than a visit to a small town. It 
will be like laying next to a photograph of a sample of the 
America that is past a seine of the America that is pres- 
ent. And trying to digest even a small percentage of what 
the changes mean.—A. S. H. 
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Unlimited Wealth and a dimple View of Life 
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Continued 


from page 27 
} always without uthority. 
“If Father had asked me by what au 
thority I acted or why, I could only have 


specific a 
i 


‘Why, I thought would have 
wanted it done that way. 
‘“‘However he never said anything.” 

And if you have a son, that may be 
as good a as any to break him into 
your business. Let him find his way 
Wise mothers give a daughter flour and 
the run of the kitchen and they learn 
to cook, but sometimes it seems as if the 
world contains many unwise fathers who 


try to drive a boy at business. 


N° ONE knows precisely when the 
yt younger Rockefeller began filling the 
elder Rockefeller’s boots, but the wisdom 
of the former was exemplified two years 
after he entered his father’s office. He 
did not know how long he would have 
his father’s guidance, he and in 
looked as if he might not have it 

long. On the “recommendation” of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., re 

SIXtv his then 


you 


way 


id 
gv Salad, 
/ 


physicians 
tired He 
twenty-five. 

Sut the elder Rockefeller had his own 
about retiring. He retired by 
throwing himself into the task of building 
Tarrytown. I was 


was and son 


Views 


his great estate near 
tdld that has been nearly thirty years 
since he has been inside his down-town 
office but his office continued to come to 
him for a certain limited period each day. 

I have also been told that it was ten 
vears before the younger Rockefeller got 
the full strain of the burden of man: iging 
the world’s biggest estate, but to under- 
take it during the early thirties was a 
feat. And to his credit it may be said that 
he was at the helm during the period of 
greatest growth of the oi] business, and 
that has occurred since the automobile 
has been perfected and cheapened. 


H' HAS said that as nearly as he can 
understand it success “consists of do- 
ing the common things of life uncommonly 
But he hastens to add that this is 
some one else’s definition, not his own, 
but that it impresses him as true. 

But as for himself 

“Whatever I am I owe to Father,” he 


well.’ 


Savs. 

He says this simply and 
that explained everything. 

t does not explain everything. 
only a spur to curiosity. 

Into my mind 1 flashed the recollection 
that he had spoken somewhere of his 
father’s positive guidance and had ex- 
pressed doubts regarding the value of 
"ts for children. 

Now I have a pair of boys, moreover I 
am a reporter of useful facts for others. 
In my own right then as well as in your 
nterest I was moved by a great curiosity. 

What dos did the richest man in the 
world pass on to his son? 

They must have been of great worth to 
caused the son to say in simple dig 
“All that I am I owe to Father.” 
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Even so, some perhaps were more valu- 
able than others as tested out through life. 
Which of the dos of John Rockefeller 
did the younger John consider most 
worthy to be passed on to his sons? 

Wholly aside from money values 
which seem to mean little to the Rocke- 
fellers anyway—this is one of the most 
sful families I have ever known. 
As a family. Considered in terms of liv- 
ing, of life. What makes it so? 

‘Angling for the answer I phrased and 
rephrased those questions; passed on 
and came back later in a new conversa- 
tional disguise—as interviewers will. 

I did not get what you and I would like 
to know. Perh: aps I ‘should say that the 
most significant thing about this entire 
interview is that which is not in it. 

But two conclusions emerged: 

If the Rockefellers do 
“don’t,” neither do they say 
“do. "a y sa} 

Almost the last thing in the world 

John D. Rockefeller, ain wants to talk 

about for publication 1s his boys, though 

they are the first thing in his mind, 

dwarfing his millions, his business and his 


SUCECE: 


not say 
specifically 


great charities. 

As he fought in his youth to be “Ike 
other boys” and not like a money prince- 
ling set apart, so is he struggling today 
to give his own sons a normal and simple 
life. A year ago while traveling with 
them in the West he refused to permit 
newspaper camera men to photograph 
them because he did not “want to _ 
false notions in their heads.” This last 
summer he took them on a tour of Europe 

but it is significant that they did not 
get into the newspapers. Two of the 
boys, I believe, have crossed the Atlantic 
third He told them that if they 
wished to study he was all for their going 
to college but that if they me rely wished 
to loaf and spend money and “‘waste”’ the 
educational facilities available to them, 
then the quicker they were put to work 
the better. 


1 class. 


E DOESN’T believe in preaching or 
that Providence has given him any 
reason for teaching others anyway. But 
some fragments of his person: il philosophy 
he he as dre ypped from time to time, such as: 
“The business of being a parent cannot 
be transferred even to i men as the 
heads of our university faculties. We 
cannot shift the responsibilities of parent- 
hood on the colleges. Children look first 
to their parents for companionship and if 
they do not find it there they will transfer 
their allegiance to less worthy sources. 
“The office boy of today is the capt un 
of industry tomorrow if he keeps faith 
with his trust. These boys gradu: lly 
rise and this process will persist in the 
future as in the past. It is the unalter- 
able law of the survival of the fittest 
the reward of merit, as certain and resist- 
less as the tide of the sea.” 
“The secret of sensible living, of the 
sane solution of all problems whether per- 
sonal or group is (Continued on page 7 78) 
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The OUT ‘TRAIL 


4% Road Away from the Day’s ‘Monotony 
Where Things Happen 


WHO belongs to this Out Trail 

gathering of ours? Anybody who 

comes here to read has automati- 
cally become a member. So has any one 
who talks to us or asks us a question. It’s 
just a friendly meeting of all who like the 
out-of-doors. 

Dues? There aren’t any. Officers? 
There aren’t any. Rules? There aren’t 
any of them either except the rules of 
good-fellowship and fair play that are part 
and parcel of the love for out-of-doors. 

That a fellowship grows naturally 
from such a gathering as this of ours has 
been abundantly proved in the past— 
proved amazingly and beyond any ex- 
pectations. met es friendly service 
springs up, even if only in giving infor- 
mation some one eagerly seeks, and 
“doing a good turn,” lelne friendliness 
itself, breeds friendliness and a certain 
comradeship. Many a direct personal 
friendshi a grown out of it, even 
though the two may never meet and must 
carry on their friendship across some 
thousands of miles. 

For one of the chief fascinations of such 
a gathering is that it brings together 
people from all parts of the world, giving 
all of us a peep at the earth’s farthest 
corners. So, too, does it bring us in- 
timate, reliable knowledge of any kind 
of outdoor activity you please to name. 
There is always at least some one among 
us who is an authority, whether the sub- 
ject be skiis, filibusters, entomology, guns, 
clipper ships, savages, fishing, auto hik- 
ing, pioneers, foreign ports, Sueean, an- 
thropology or what not. And it en- 
sures reliability. If any one hands us 
unsound information, even in good faith, 
there are sure to be among us those who 
know it is unsound and give us the real 
facts. 


There certainly are, and 
they are one of the most interesting 
features of our monthly meetings. Noth- 
ing like an argument to dredge out all the 
bits of information and give a hearing to 
all sides of a question. 

Sooner or later we'll come to realize 
that we are, as a whole, one of the best 
and farthest reaching information bureaus 
that could be devised, capable of getting 
data that no other agency could gather. 

And meanwhile we have a very good 
time as we go along. 

“It’s to you old-timers of earlier 
meetings that I’m particularly looking 
for interesting bits and for questions you 
want answered and know can be answered 
by some of us who gather at the Out 
Trail. 


Arguments? 


V. THOSE of us whose outdoor in- 
y YZ terests run to camping, fishing, 
“ag trapping, auto and small boat 
cruising know that Raymond S. Spears 
has no right to be asking us what is an ad- 
venturer. He ought ron, be telling us. And 
so he does in a way and he proposes 
something all of the Out Trail will vote 
for—out of every ten years one year on 
pay to all the solid men who stay at home 
and keep the world moving, so that they 
can all go adventuring by way of reward! 
The rest of us can have the adventure of 
raising the necessary endowment. 


Inglewood, California. 

Dear A.S.H.—What do we mean by “‘ad- 
venturer”? And who were the great adven- 
turers? 

I wonder, now! We can think of this ques- 
tion all day and at night we’ve about forty 
definitions, no two alike and some too inclusive 
and some too exclusive. I fancy those who go 
out of their way to find strange and heroic ex- 
perience are adventurers. Those who are 
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to Outdoor Places 


merely overtaken as they run by striking in- 
cident are not of the clan. 

Also those who sacrifice the ease and safety, 
the opportunities and the comforts of the home 
and commonplace to confront out yonder the 
jeopardies and the thrills of what’s far and 
wide and new are of the tribal relations. And 
I like to think that those who take the hard 
way because it is rough are adventurers. 

The boy who braves his mother’s wrath and 
his teacher’s scorn to gain some greater per- 
sonal ideas or experiences is a true adventurer. 
And may the yowng never lose their desire 
for original self-determination! And I wonder 
what we shall say of the elderly, staid business 
man who pulls down his roll-top desk and van- 
ishes for a year and a day. For what is Blow- 
ing Up but the rebellion of the human soul 
against the placidities of existence in favor of 
bucking trouble for trouble’s sake? 

I like the men who have settled down pa- 
tiently and unexcitedly to carry the burdens 
of the world’s affairs—against the shrill cries 
of their own personal desires. They are the 
great Helpers. But every tenth year at the 
least they should be given full pay for the wan- 
derlust, in over-alls and ragged shirt, mismated 
shoes and cap a-slant—the money for their 
families, their privilege the joy of making their 
own way barehanded. 

Not one in ten thousand is an adventurer, 
debonaire and brave—and we should give the 
tribe their due. Who are the true adventurers, 
men who had no sordid motive, courage for 
their incentive, with the gift of originality on 
the Frontiers?—Raymond S. Spears. 


ALL of us remember the heroic 

exploits of the men who have de- 
‘afi veloped aviation: Langley, the 
Wrights, Captain Hawkes, Lindbergh. 
.. . But few know about the first men 
to use aircraft in war. 


Brooklyn, New York. 
The armies of the First French Republic 
were the first to use scouting from the air, in 
1793, many years before any other fighting 
group. 
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THERE is something about the 
movement of great natural forces 
that stirs men to their depths. 
\ n nature rises in its might men go 
through the most stirring of humanity’s 
adventures. 


Disaster Relief Headquarters, 
The American National Red Cross, 
Calhoun, Kentucky. 
still is one of the United States, 
I believe, and McLean County wouldn’t be 
anywhere but in Kentucky. Yet here in the 
llage of Calhoun, twenty-two miles from the 
railroad and in the ra knob section, 
conditions make me frontier 


Kentucky 


midst of 
seem on the very 
of civilization. 

and sex psychol- 
a score of other 


I here’s business psyc hology 
and 
., but 
knowledge, 


and mob psychology 
lard brands of questing 

has yet, fic- 
articles from the soil of Disaster Psy- 
Controv ersy ? Man, 
} one director when 
the emergency period h is passed, rehabilitation 
has just begun and it’s up to the director to 
handle the reactions of some several hundred 
or thousand human beings. 

I knocked off from my professional scribbling 
about a year Just a recess, I say. But 
maybe not. The sort of thing I’m doing now 
is living drama, though sadly minus footlights, 
music, fancy dress and applause. My portable 
is on a crippled table in the village hotel; there’s 
chilly weather within and chill and rain out- 
; and not far from my window is a swollen, 
yellow Green River, a twisting bar sinister 
across the mud-flats and beneath the soaked 
knobs of McLean County. About three hun- 
dred families, totaling some fifteen hundred 
persons, are anxiously watching the rain and 
that river today, wondering if they must again 
flee their cabin homes and perhaps lose what 
little they have left. While I, as disaster direc- 
tor, am breathing a prayer that drying sun- 
shine and winds will come from their hiding. 

Oh, of course, this isn’t much! Just an excess 
of water. One of a hundred disasters we'll have 
in this country this year. A third of a county 
flooded for two weeks until recently; some live- 
stock drowned, much forage swept away, fif- 
teen hundred people threatened with starva- 
tion, cold, nakedness and sickness. Miserably 
poor before the flood, most of these rural folk; 
uneducated, undernourished, existing by day- 
labor. McLean a pauper county, blighted by 
crop failure followed by a bank failure. An 
island of distress in the national archipelago. 
\ frontier of suffering in the midst of American 
civilization. 

Adventure, yes, both physical and psycho- 
logical. Spiritual adventure, too, if one has 
the soul to buck it. A war with the elements, 

battle with the human results of our social 
No gun-play. No flash of rapiers. 
No blazing of new trails or dodging of jungle 
fangs. But a fight, nevertheless, with food and 
clothing and fuel and R.C. forms for weapons. 
Action, brain-wearing and body-killing. Drama 
in each suffering pair of eyes and in every fam- 
ily case skilfully investigated. China and 
Mexico seem far away and somewhat childish 
to us who are patching this tiny break in the 
fortunes of our own American people. 

rhere’s no order or particular point in this 


psy some 
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side; 
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series of sentences. Just a hint of the disaster 
labors and laborers of your American Red 
Cross. Smiles and tears mingle wherever that 
flag flies—and the reason of its flying is to 
soften the tears into smiles. Beneath the press 
reports and Roll Call propaganda of our hun- 
dred annual disasters are blood-drops that can 
write some of the greatest dramas and start 
some of the hottest controversies ever written. 


Lewis H. Kilpatrick. 


These floods—something wrong with 
the campaign against them. Higher and 
higher levees, yet always higher floods. 
Looks like another case where prevention 
would be more practical than control. 
Why not fight causes, not results, fight the 
small beginnings, not the accumulated full 
force? Kill off at the source instead of 
trying to combat at full power? And why 
not hold the water where it’s a blessing 
instead of a curse? 


v EXPLAIN this one away. Are 
4 there any others among you who 
S happened to be on the U.S. S. 
Supply on February 28, 1904, or who at 
any other time and place saw the same 
yhenomenon or who have access to the 
[ ig of the Supply for further details? 


Altamont, New York. 

Am senting a copy of the entry in the log 
of the U.S.S. Supply for the morning watch of 
February a 1904. The Supply was station 
ship in San Luis de Apra Harbor, Guam, 
Ladrone Islands, and was on her way to Frisco, 
bringing home Commander Sewell, U. S. N., 
who had been Governor of Guam but was at 
this time slowly dying of a tropical ailment. 

On the morning of February 28, 1904, the 

writer, an ap prentice acting Quartermaster, was 
on the 4 to 8 A.M. watch when Boatswain 
Garvy, who was standing the watch as officer of 
the deck, called the writer to the port bridge 
wing and pointing up said, “Do you see that?” 
The writer said “Yes.” Mr. Garvy then said, 
“Note the exact time and remember what you 
are seeing.” He then sent for the executive 
officer and captain but they arrived too late to 
see much. Here is the copy of the log entry, 
and it has not been altered: 

“4 A.M. to 8 A.M. Cloudy to fair. Light 
breeze from W.S.W. At 6 A.M. — shifted 
to S.W. Steaming on course N. E. 4 E(PSC). 
Executed morning order. At 6.10 three large 
bodies appeared in the sky, traveling from 
N.W. % W. The largest one egg or pear- 
shaped with sharp point and ragged edge to 
a full body aft. In size it appeared to be six 
times the size of the sun. The next one was 
round and about twice the size of the sun. 
The third one was round and about the size 
of the sun. They were in echelon when first 
seen below the clouds and traveling fast, rising 
to directly overhead. They were full red in 
color and were in sight about three minutes. 
The largest body would about cover the others. 
When first seen were like an airship. 

At hand I have a copy of a publication edited 
by — the crew of the ship, dated Hono- 
lulu, T. H., Nov. 29, 1905, in which a full copy 
of this appears. Reports were made to the 
proper authorities of this phenomenon and 
caused some commotion at the time.—T. K. 
Browne. 


IF YOU have something that will 
interest those who gather at the 
Out Trail, or if you can answer 
authoritatively any of the questions asked 
by others or have an outdoor question of 
your own to ask, address your letter to 
The Out Trail, McCLURE’S, 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. 
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Significant Books Reviewed by Theiv Own Authors 


The usual sources of information on new books are all 


fallible, even the professional critics. 


Consequently 


the public often gets a wrong conception of an unread 
book, sometimes an unclear conception of it when 
read. This deparment goes to the original source, the 


author himself. 


Knowledge of his intent, however 


obscurely expressed, is necessary to a real understand- 
ing of his book. And many things go into a book that 


do not appear between its covers. 
where they can be told 


D. L. Moody, A Worker in 


Souls 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 


HIS book is not a biography but the 

psychological study of a rugged, 
sincere, dominating figure, set in the 
spiritual and theological background 
from which it sprang. 

For thirty years D. L. Moody went 
about the world, putting to high and low, 
rich and poor, wise and unwise, the one 
all-sufficing, ever-reiterated query: “Are 
you a Christian?” 

To Moody nothing else was important 
or significant. The charm of art, the 
ardor of abstract truth were of little conse- 

uence. If you were saved, all these 
things might be added unto you. If you 
were not saved, they were of no more 
value than bright leaves flaming on an 
autumn bough, soon to fall and be utterly 
forgotten. 

In pursuing his quest for souls Moody 
had three assets. He was a master of 
words. He could talk to five thousand 
people, simply, quietly and take them 
straight up to Heaven. He had an un- 
shaken, unshakable conviction, no doubts, 
no questions, no tremors. The very 
limitations of his narrow outlook were 
elements of his power. And he was always 
and immensely human. He could sway 
masses, he could also take an individual 
and look into his heart and lay his finger 
on the grief and the weakness and the 
longing and apply the one remedy = 
which all the powers of darkness could not 
avail. 

So he lived and died with the one un- 
failing, eternal query on his lips: “Are 
you a Christian?” And a quarter of a 
century after his death the great body of 
the American world, if it could stop for a 
moment to heed him in the mad rush of 
automobiles and airplanes, of business and 
bootlegging, of golf and gaiety would 
answer with unanimous  vociferation: 
“I am not”—at least in any sense that 
would have satisfied him. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


we 


Adventures In Arabia 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
F THE hundred and fifty odd critics 
who have thus far devoted extensive 
— to “Adventures In Arabia,”” more 
than a hundred have compared it, favor- 


ably or unfavorably, with Doughty’s 
“Arabia Deserta’”’ and Lawrence’s “Re- 
volt In The Desert.” 

They have raised the question, “Does 
it or does it not deserve place on a shelf 
beside those two?”’ and are almost equally 
divided on the answer. Half of them 
say “Yes,” and half say most emphat- 
ically ““No.” 

My vote is “No,” without false mod- 
esty. I believe Doughty’s is a tremendous 
classic, Lawrence perilously close to 
genius and God knows what. While I 
think my own book is decidedly alive and 
makes exciting reading, I am under no 
illusion that it is either a classic or a work 
of genius. 

There is one tale in my book, however, 
concerning which I have no modesty of 
any sort. I did not invent it. It is a true 
tale. And in my opinion, “For the Eyes 
of Gutne,” the desert Helen whose flame- 
like beauty lured men to noble death, 
deserves intrinsically and will surely gain 
an immortal place among the supreme 
love-tragedies of history, side by side at 
last (when greater men than I have 
clothed it in new splendor) in poem, 
opera and drama, with Isolde, Beatrice 
and that other Helen. H. G. Dwight 
says of it, “For the Eyes of Gutne, indeed, 
many a poet, many a romance, many a 
composer desperate for a libretto would 
give the eyes of his head.” I believe he 
is right. I believe that generations hence 
my ‘book may be remembered solely as 
the crude, first written source of that 
intrinsically gorgeous tale when all else 
about both book and author have been 
long forgotten. 

ets W. B. SEABROOK 


wk 
Bugles In The Night 


The Century Co. 
Y IMPULSE to write “Bugles in 
the Night”—I say nothing about 
my purpose—came from a group of people 
who had slipped into my imagination and 
had gone through a number of adventures 
there. For instance, there was Easley 
Wheatley, a snub-nosed little old man 
who had been a private in the Confederate 
Army, later a steamboat captain and was 
now a cotton buyer. Thinking that life 
was over for him, that he had no more 
fight in him, he retired into a near-by 
soldier’s home. 
He fled from the home late one night 
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This is the place 
Conducted by James Clarke 


bound for New York, taking with him a 
girl named Alice Kibbe. To save her soul 
she simply had to get out of that little 
town of Crebillon in northern Louisiana 
and couldn’t possibly do it by herself. In 
New York fear went out of her and she 
was a daughter worthy of even Easley 
Wheatley. : 

He used to say with a grin that he'd 
had much experience in retreating. He 
was now again at war. Without youth, 
money, references, city experience, resi- 
dent friends or any influence or prospect 
whatsoever, he fought all over es. 
hattan, then retreated before a victorious 
landlord to Brooklyn. 

“We're retreating, Alice Kibbe,” he 
said, “but let us hope in gi od order.” 

Nothing stopped him until he came 
within ae of a body of water—the well- 
known Atlantic Ocean. He halted on a 
discarded scow, mostly on land but 
yartly in a tidal creek, near a dump. He 
Paile a superstructure on the ancient 
scow with odds and ends from the dump. 
He also built on the very top of it a pilot- 
house wherein he could once again play 
at being an omnipotent captain. Easley 
Wheatley was like that. 

One of their resident neighbors was 
Mrs. Felicia Bullwinkle, undisputed social 
arbiter of the dump, who worshiped 
Blue Blood and kept a file of social 
registers she had salvaged from the ash- 
heap. Another was Wullie Farquharson, 
who picked salable things from the refuse 
pile a who considered his real business 
the shepherding of the stars with the aid 
of a battered od bugle. He'd call them 
out early in the evening, round them up 
at midnight and blow them to bed at 
dawn. Mrs. Bullwinkle always tapped 
her temple when she was gossiping about 
Wullie. And there were other such in the 
circle of Easley Wheatley and Alice Kibbe. 

Mrs. Bullwinkle often declared that 
almost everything comes to the dump 
sooner or later. Early one morning 
Alice Kibbe salvaged there an uncon- 
scious young man who had lost his health 
and his memory but not his temper. He 
was a mystery and Mrs. Bullwinkle 
doted on mysteries. He lived on with 
Easley Wheatley and Alice Kibbe aboard 
The Old Lame Duck. 

That monstrous dry-land liner never 
moved an inch but she steamed on 
through the years; and when finally 
Alice Kibbe was in a port promising per- 
manent safety and exalted happiness 
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is] \ Wheatlev's last battle was over. 
One Fourth of July night when the air 
of powd r smells his gre up found 
m lying h Ipless on a window-seat in 
craft. 

what this is,” he 
but hope in 


vas full 


is strange 
“TI know 


at again, 


“It’s 


good 


sald. 

let us 
asley Wheatl y, I repeat, was like that. 
Barry BENEFIELD 


we 
Henry Ward Beecher: 
American Portrait 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 


HERE is no 

raphy. At least, 
Eugenics Record Office of 
Institution would not reject 
scintilla of scientific value 
is for the 
production ot 
eparts from the 


An 


biog 
the 
arnegie 


such thing as 
nothing that 
the C 
as without a 
Instead, there 
most part an almost 
sentiment ilized 
assumption that a 


limitless 
romance 
which de 
man p ypularly regarded as great 
played throughout his life quali 
mmon to the fore 
that particular greatness sub 
adjudged to him by posterity. 

Chis method of biography construction 
obviously resolves itself into 
lata to substantiate an a4 priori 
If the data is not there, it must be invented; 
if data to the contrary turns up, It must 
be ignored. Plainly, when one goes 1n tor 
the invention or the sup 
one has Steppe d out of the realm of tact 
into that of fiction That is why there 
is so little real biography. 


must 
Nhave dis 
t < not ce 
shadowing 
Ss quently 


rest of us 


’ 


a St irch for 


} 
conciusion, 


yression of data 


“Henry Ward Beecher: An American 
Portrait”’ is biography—that is, it is fact, 
not fiction. In writing it I had no pre- 
conception of Henry Ward Beecher either 
as a great man or as a petty man—a saint 
or an adulterer. I simply started in to 
find out what manner of man this preacher 
was who had been elected to the Hall of 
Fame only thirteen years after his death. 

I found out and it down. It is 
fascinating, absorbing, spell-binding, en- 
thralling—because it is also the story of 
your life and mine. 


set 


Paxton HIBBEN 


TH 


The Human Body 
Alfred Knopf 


You ask me what my intentions were in 
writing “The Human Body.” The blame 
is to be laid on Mr. H. * Mencken. He 
asked me to explain, in terms a layman 
can understand, the scientific principles 
underlying such things as a blood count, 

heart murmur, flatfoot, blood pressure 
measurements, et cetera. To do this it 
was necessary to furnish a background of 
human anatomy, physiology and pathol- 
ogy. This I have tried to accomplish. 

As the writing of the book progressed I 
found that for me the best way to explain 
the validity of the conclusions the medical 
profession has reached was to recount the 
story of medical discovery. So I put in 
some of these very interesting histories 
the tale of the discov ery of the properties 
of Epsom salts, of the first administration 
of an anesthetic, of the first successful 


lSSc 


abdominal operation, of the methods of 
examination of the heart and lungs, of our 
knowledge of digestion. 

In planning the illustrations I had in 
mind providing the layman with an atlas 
of human anatomy, sufficiently compre- 
hensive that he might refer to it to under- 
stand the statements of his physician or 
surgeon. Thus the throat, the tonsils, the 
appendix, the gall-bl: idder, the prostate, 
Ma thyroid and other organs are all pic- 
tured by Mr. W. C. Shepard, who spe- 
cializes in medical drawing. 

Fundamentally, | have tried to give a 
clear account of the human body’s mech- 
anisms in health and disease. But opinions 
would keep breaking through. So I find 
in the completed book opinions about 
how to educate children in sex matters 
and about periodical health examinations 
and how to live to a ripe old age and the 
stupid mechanical mistakes 1 in the struc- 
ture of the body which give physicians so 
much trouble, and why golfers are so fre- 
quently off their game and other useless 
topics. 

Locan CLENDENING 


N THE March number we hope to 
have among others three of the most 
important books of the season. “Strange 
Woman” is a novel by Elmer Davis, one 
of the most brilliant of America’s younger 
writers. “The Outline of Man’s Know- 
ledge” by Clement Wood is striking in 
the range of its subject- matter and the 
aliveness and accuracy of its presentation. 
“George Sand” by Marie Jenney Howe 
is a biography of one of the world’s great 
women. 


Unlimited Wealth—and a dimple View of Life 


That is the secret of success: 


simplicity. ‘ 
waste in effort, motion, 


avoidance of 
money.” 
“When riding in the subway or ele 
vated I still, as an example to my boys, 
get up and give my seat to women, 
though they to say, ‘Aren’t you 
funny?’ I suppose | am little bit old 
fashioned in thinking that charm, sweet 
and gracetulness still constitute the 


seem 


ness 
woman.” 
these exce rpts Is TE vealing and 
m here to help delineate the 
the But much more 
was his ¢ xplanation ot why 
inquiries by 


t man 
ik, 
ot meet 

ketelle 

“Kather taught me largely by example, 

| - told me. 

their 

not 


my Various 
r rules of life 


n bus ness, ne 
r parents to tell 
that is 


even possibl to 


do but 
not 

n what they should 
every situation 

ber 
much id Vice 
wanted us t 
lest memory 
inhurried, un 
f this eul 


ry « 


Continued from page 74 


had no place in an interview 
course it has. 

“After all it is not so much what we 
say to our children that counts,” he con- 
tinued. ““They see through us, you know. 
Somehow—I know not how—tkey know 
which is false and which is true. You 
cannot fool them very much. 

“Words do not seem to mean a great 
deal to them. I mean that what you say 
often does not register in their conscious- 
ness: they hear what you say and yet they 
do not hear it—they hear perhaps with 
the outer ear. 

“But what you are 
are what count. 

‘And that is how Father taught us, by 

ig the kind of person he wanted us to 
be. He was considerate, courteous, fair, 
sincere, kind. 

“Our guide was the thought that Fath- 
er would do a thing this way or Father 
would want us to do thus and so. He may 
never have told us a rule fitting the case 
but by his life he had given us an example 
and we knew what was the right thing to 
do in the circumstances. 

“I do not recall ever hearing my father 
speak an impatient word.” 

I am afraid my boys cannot say that: I 
am sorry. 


and what you do 


‘though of 


HAT was all of the interview. I did 

not ask him how much he is worth 
nor to tell me about his labor creed or his 
housing program nor to solve any world 
sroblems. (He would have refused this 
foes in some ways he is as diffident at 
fifty-three as he was at thirteen.) 

But I added these intimate personal 
views and my own impressions to the 
known facts about the man: such as that 
he took a daringly progressive stand on 
labor problems; he virtually forced the 
eight-hour day upon the steel industry; 
he is trying to wipe out city slums; he 
manages an estate valued at some figure 
beyond six hundred millions and he has 
given away in his own or in his father’s 
name almost as much as that, establishing 
the greatest philanthropic program in 
history. 

And when I had added all these things 
together somewhere in the hinterland of 
the brain I came aw: ay with a feeling that 
America has two unique men in her 
“richest and next richest in the world’’— 
regardless of which is which. 

Moreover I have some doubts about 
the statements of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
that he is not a success: posterity may 
decide that he filled his father’s boots. 





Executives save time by mak- 
ing notes in Speedwriting, to 
be turned over to a stenogra- 
pher for transcription. Notes 
written by one person can be 
read by any other Speedwriter. 


For court reporting, where 
high speed is essential, Speed- 
writing proves its superiority. 
Its accuracy and easy legibil- 
ity are also important factors. 


Miss Emma Dearborn, originator of Speed- 
writing, has taught practically all systems in 
such leading educational institutions as Colum- 
bia University, Simmons College, Boston, and 
the University of California. 


The most desirable secretarial 

positions go to the girl who oves a great 
can take dictation with speed 
and accuracy. The user of architect or builder In a 
Speedwriting is able to handle hundred and one different 
the most exacting work with ways it is of daily usefulness 
ease and assurance to men and women in every 

field of endeavor. 


e-taking to engineer, 


Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


“I want to tell you that I have 
completed the course in Speed- 
writing in 18 days, and can now 
take 98 words a minute on straight 
dictation without any difficulty 
whatever. 

“I would really consider it a 
favor if you would refer to me any 
inquiries from men in the Service 
about this course. I know what 
yeomen are up against who do 
not know shorthand, and try to 
learn any of the conventional short- 
hand systems. I tried and made a 
huge failure of one of the standard 
systems. Speedwriting is the log- 
ical system for all purposes.’’— 
Mr. N. L. Rice (Yeoman in Navy), 
305 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. . > 
“I have learned more in three 
hours with this system than I did 
in three months’ study of syllabic 
shorthand.’’—Herman Stenze, San 
Salvador, C. A. 


“I am delighted with Speedwriting. 
I have found it remarkably eas 
to learn, easy to use, easy to read, 
and, last but by no means least, easy 
to REMEMBER! I did not intend 
to really LEARN and USE Speed- 
writing; but much to my sur- 
prise, | made USE of it right from 
the start! In fact, I found that it 
could be of so much more use in 
,! work than——shorthand that 
I have given it up entirely—after 
over 30 years’ use of it.’’—Ward 
Nichols, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on International Language, 
International Research Council, 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa, 


“I never saw anything so simple 
and easy to learn as Speedwriting. 
I studied stenography for eight 
months in order to take notes in 
college. That time looks like so 
much wasted effort to me now that 
I know I could have done all the 
work in the plain letters of the 
alphabet that would never get 
‘cold on my hands.’ "’— Mr. Ward 
Gedney, School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y, 


This interesting 

booklet will be sent to 

you without cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon. 


© 1928 Brief English Systems, Inc 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business for 
a really scientific system of shorthand! Speedwriting, the natu- 
ral shorthand, sets new standards for speed and accuracy. So 
simple that anyone can learn its principle in one evening. 


HORTHAND is now made the time-saving 
device of everyone! The months of tedious 
study required to master a “foreign language”’ of 
arbitrary signs and symbols are eliminated. Now 
you can write shorthand in the familiar A-B-C’s 
you have been using all your life! 
Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with 
enthusiasm. It is saving time and increasing effi- 


Spee 


ciency in busy offices. Executives are finding it in- 
valuable for personal use. So are professional men 
and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, public 
speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, students. 
Experienced stenographers are adopting it in place 
of the old, conventional systems. Beginners wel- 
come it as the short-cut to a successful business 
career. It is used in the U. S. Army and the Navy, 


PAT. OFF. 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss 
Emma Dearborn, eminent authority on short- 
hand, who, for eighteen years, had taught prac- 
tically all systems in such leading educational 
institutions as Columbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the 
University of California. 

Her experience brought home to her the inade- 
quacies of the conventional sign systems. She 
saw how few students were successful in master- 
ing them. (Government statistics show that only 
twelve per cent of those who study shorthand 
ever have employment as stenographers.) 


Mail Coupon 


An interesting illustrated booklet tells you all about Speedwriting and 4 
g i t : a 
demonstrates its practical usefulness to you, whether you are ¥ 


For years Miss Dearborn devoted herself to the 
development of an entirely new kind of short- 
hand, without the dots, dashes, hooks, curves, 
shadings and other arbitrary symbols that tax 
the memory and require months and years of 
practice. 

Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensa- 
tion of the English language, based upon natural 
habits of speech. It is the quickest known meth- 
od of recording thought. It can be written either 
in pencil or on the typewriter. You can begin 
using Speedwriting almost at once. Amazing 
speed is quickly developed. 


for Free Booklet 4 
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shoulders. “I couldn’t say,” he answered, 
“but you ought to understand that she 
was a very great annoyance to Mr. 
Madsen. She used to send him letters 

not asking him for help | yut just telling 
about her troubles and always ending 
the remark that she knew he 
glad to hear how unfortunate 
had a vindictive dis 


him 
ul with 
would be 
she was. She 
osition— 


‘Did Mr. 


“T think 


s»> 


Madsen answer her letters? 
That was against my 
however. I advised him to send 
keep he r quiet. Her 
own fault. She mar 


not 
tdvice, 
her money and 
dith 
ried a man who was a scoundrel and a fool. 
But the the wasn't 

lly so important. | often him he 
sort of scandal. 


ulti S were her 


matter 
told 


justice of 


risk of some 


was running a 
Then this thing came out in the Dail) 
Blade.” Ormond sat down ibruptly and 
pa 1 his thin hand over his forehead. 
“Tt’s all too terrible to think about.’ 

\ft i moment he lifted his head and 

convulsion of n in rage passed over Ni 
face. “And if she didn’t—if it isn't 

i that she had s« — to do with 
h | get nil opel \g unst il] 

\ Wal Nir Ur sen never made al 
will ind h ; ni | ral hei of course.” 

It seems very likely she didn’t know 
that, uid Me weather. 

But Ormond patted the top of his desk 

sently with h ylue-veined hands and 
t vaguely the wall. “The truit 
f years of labor,” he murmured, “and 

Mr. Madser business skill—all his 

periencs ull to be dissipated in her 

ind 

Nleriweath wanted to get him off the 

ibject. He felt hamed of feeling a 
£ wing acqulescence IN SUSPICIONS j against 
\Virs. Stow. “And isn’t there anybody 
el Did Mr. Madsen never have any 
enemies that w well, dangerous?” 

‘Nir. Madsen was a very strong man. 
Verv strong. | often told him that he was 
too fearless and too sure of himself. But 
the enem! he made were not the sort 
f people who pay off their debts by 

that wav, Mr. Meriweather. His 

t wa a e 

Let’s let her alone tor a moment. 
Was there no one who had a personal 
grievance ”” 

‘Absolutely no one—excepting his 

- - 

Meriweather spoke sharply. “But how 
can vou be so sure? Did you know every 
thing ibout his. relations with other 
people?” 

“We were very close always. We 

isted each other.”” He took out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose violently. 
His weak eves were filled with tears. His 
grief restored his dignity but Me 
weather felt merciless and pursued his 
questions, 

“What about the servants and helpers 
here in the house?” 

“All old employees. All devoted t 
him.” 

‘Did any one sleep in the building?” 

“No one but Hatsuhara. He has 





Three Vases 


Continued from page $1 


always refused to live anywhere else. 
Devoted to Mr. Madsen and to me, you 
understand, and to the store. He 1s 
priceless as a caretaker. He knows every- 
thing about the collection. Mr. Madsen 
used to say that Hatsuhara was the only 
one of us who really appreciated the 
things we bought. He seems to hate to 
see things sold. It seems unlikely that 
any one could have come in without 
Hatsuhara knowing it. He tells of only 
one person last night besides myself—” 

“You were here late also, Mr. Ormond?” 


‘A little later than usual, yes. Mr. 
Madsen and I had long conversation 


about the new vases. I think I told you 
that before. Then after I left that woman 


came and—” 
Meriweather was exasperated by his 
constant return to Mrs. Stow. ‘“‘Have 


your own relations always been perfectly 
triendly with Mr. Madsen?” 

“T just told you that we trusted each 
other.”” Ormond looked up startled and 
a gray pallor showed itself in his thin 
cheeks. heavens, sir, do you 
mean to say that you would dare—’ 
asked a question, Mr. Ormond. 
am doing you a service to Warn 


isk you 


“Gor rd 


“T only 
I think I 
you that Mr. Sloan will probably 
that question sooner or later.” 

“But it’s—it’s incredible that 
could think—” 

“People think strange things in a mat 
of this sort. They ask queer ques- 
tions. For instance, Mr. Ormond, if | 
were an investigator into this case there 
are a good many questions I should feel 
For instance—why has 
burning papers in your 


any one 


ter 


1 
“Sk. 
been 


bound to 


some one 


fire p lace?” 

“That's a very ordinary procedure.’ 

“Tt might be under some circumstances 
but one can easily see Meriweather 
stood up and swung the elaborate screen 
away from the empty hole. “It is rather 
remarkable in this case since the place 
has usually been kept quite clean. There 
cobwebs here in the corner. But 
one—carelessly of course—has put 
papers in there recently and put a 


”» 


are 
some 
some 
natch to them in a hurry. 

“Young man,” Ormond demanded, “‘by 
what right do you pretend to cross- 
examine me?” 

Meriweather shrugged his 
‘I am only calling your attention 

“You are only indulging in rather fool- 
ish suggestions. This 1S my office and I 
have a right to burn papers here whenever 
I wish to.” 

“Even papers that have the signature 
of Mr. Madsen?” 

Ormond pounded the desk 
“Yes, sir, certainly. Why not?” 

“Because some suspicious person might 
wonder if they had anything to do with 
Mr. Madsen’s recent affairs—the dis- 
position of his money for instance 

‘They had to do with an entirely 
different matter—a business matter wit 
which only Mr. Madsen and myself were 


concerned. 


shoulders. 


feebl y- 


Meriweather sat quite still and smiled. 
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His steady contemplation of the senior 
partner seemed to frighten that gentle- 
man. “It was only business correspond- 
ence,” he said slowly. “It was only a 
letter which Mr. Madsen had written toa 
client of ours offering him one of those 
green vases. Under the circumstances | 


thought it had better not be sent. So I 
destroyed it. In fact it was the last 


thing Mr. Madsen and I discussed to- 
gether. Those vases came only yesterday 
morning, you know.’ 

“It’s queer,” said Meriweather. “How 
could they have got smashed? Nothing 
else indicates that there was a struggle. 
] suppose they are an immense loss.’ 

‘Artistically—yes, ” Ormond answered. 

“T don’t understand.” Meriweather 
noticed the senior partner’s dim eyes 
shift suddenly. An embarrassed grimace 
twisted his thin lips. 

Before Meriweather could speak again 


there was a heavy knock at the office 
door. Two men came in and between 
them was Mrs. Stow. She walked 


straight up to Ormond and he rose ner- 


vously. “I came to see my brother,” she 
said. 

“‘He isn’t here,’ 
saw 


Meriweather answered 
because he that Ormond was fum- 
bling for something to say. 

“These men she waved a_ hand 
awkwardly at her guard—“have told me 
about it. They didn’t say he had—had 
been taken away.” 

Meriweather saw a look of clumsy cun- 
ning pass over the face of one of the 
de tectives and thought he fathomed thei: 
stratagem in bringing her to the scene of 
the crime. 

But Ormond was etting his voice. 
“The police have pe of everything, 
madam,” he explained with a suave hos- 
tility. “They are trying to find out who 
was with Mr. Madsen late last night.” 

“Tw: as with him myself,” said Mrs. 
Stow. “I came to see him for the first 
time in more than ten years—” She 
paused and blinked to keep back the 
te ars that gathered 1 In her reddened eyes. 

“T was with him. We had a talk.” 

“‘About what time was that?” asked one 
of the detectives. 

“Oh—I don’t know. Nine o’clock or 
soon after, I think. I didn’t notice the 
time.’ 

“‘Very interesting,” said Ormond. 
sure anything you hs ave to say—” 

“Oh—I haven’t anything to say. | 
know what you are thinking. You have 
always hated me, Mr. Ormond, because 
Heinrich Madsen was your god and what- 
ever he did—you imitated. He gave you 
a goode xample to follow. But he was my 
brother.” She turned toward the door 
slowly. “‘And I was sorry for him.’ 

Meriweather came closer to her while 
the others stood by awkwardly. “Why 
were you sorry for him?” he asked 
gently as he could. 
~ “Because he was much more unhappy 
than I was. I didn’t understand it until 
last night when I saw him here—with all 
these ly things—and saw that he 


“T’m 


‘Jove 








The world "5 foremost 


fashion authorities decree... 


—that brilliant, flaming tones of lip rouge are passé and 
no longer worn by fashionable women. 

The modern vogue for natural color has brought for- 
ward a new kind of lipstick with an astonishing property. 
In an amazing way it changes color as you put it on, from 
its original orange to blush-rose — Nature's own shade — 


and blends with each individual type of beauty. 
The name of this color magic? .. . TANGEE. Be sure 


you see the name on the carton and gunmetal case. 


PRICES — Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge Compact 75c, Tangee 
Creme Rouge $: (and for your complete beauty treatment : Tangee 
Day Cream, Tangee Night Cream, and Tangee Face Powder, $1 
each). Prices 25¢ higher in Canada. 
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’t really get any happiness out of 


They were just things to buy and 

to him. And I would have been 
blessed for life with any one of them 
million things he had—”’ 
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the only one of 
its kind in the world—is worth much 
than the three worth alto 

Mr. Madsen and I were saying 
commercial propo 
unfortu 


that 1s now, 


unique 
more were 
gether. 
last night that—as a 
sition, you understand—t 
nate that there were three examples 

Meriweather “Mr. Ormond, 


was 


st od up. 


your suspicions of Mrs. Stow are a pre- 
tence. You know how those vases were 
broken!” 

“No! No! You are jumping at con- 
clusions, young man. No reputable 
dealer would ever be guilty of a thing like 
that. It would be criminal—positively—” 
He let his voice trail off in a mumble, tap- 
ping his desk in a miserable uncertainty. 

“T see,” said Meriweather. He started 
for the door. . 

“Where are you going?” asked Ormond 
in a whisper. 

‘To find your Japanese.”” Ormond 
waved his hand and pushed a button on 
his desk. They heard a bell tinkle in the 
show-room but there was no answer any- 
where in the shut house. 

Meriweather looked at his watch. It 
was a quarter tonine Not yet two hours 
since he had been stirred from his bed. 
He stiffened suddenly and smote his fist 
in his palm. “Oh, what a fool! What a 
fool! Where is Hatsuhara’s room?” 

“Up-stairs—in the back of the house 

But Meriweather took Ormond by his 
flaccid wrist and dragged him to his feet. 
“Come and show me he said— “we 
may be too late—and we'll get Sloan.” 

He ran up the stairs, urging Ormond 
to follow and pounded at the door 
of the Madsen room. Sloan opened it. 
“What's the matter now? What do you 
mean by—” 

“Hurry up, please,’”’ said Meriweather. 
“There’s been plenty of time for him to 
get away 

He went on ahead of them. At fhe 


oc 


third-fioor landing he looked down. 
Ormond, breathless and white, was com- 
ing up—but slowly. “The door at the end 
of the hall,” he gasped. 

Meriweather knocked twice. There 
was only silence. “That door is locked on 
the inside,” said Sloan behind him after a 
stooping glance at the keyhole. “What 
do you think you've found out anyhow?” 

But Meriweather put his shoulder to 
the thin panel and it crashed. 

By the window with its back to the 
light was a figure that seemed to be bend- 
ing forward from a sitting posture. The 
morning light came in a thin blade 
through the closed shutters and cut across 
a black silk shoulder. 

Sloan went forward and pulled Hat- 
suhara up to a sitting posture. His black 
ceremonial kimono was open in front and 
they saw that a Japanese dirk had been 
thrust into his bowels and drawn straight 
across. His head sagged but he opened his 
eyes after a moment and looked at Sloan 
dreamily from an immense distance. 

“I failed,” said Hatsuhara in a low 
steady tone. “I should have known he 
was capable of anything . He even 
hated his own sister. But I failed to keep 
him from breaking them. I punished 
him. There was nothing left for me to 
do but to punish myself 

His head dropped forward again and 
he slipped from Sloan’s grasp. 

On the floor in front of him on a little 
lacquered stand they saw a green frag- 
ment of porcelain bearing the archaic 
form of the letter that means “‘long life.” 
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The New Genevation Is Unhappy 


inner cellar as a special tribute to his old 
friend and distinguished guest. 

Caldwell glanced idly at the label 
then leaned forward and took the bottle 
out of the butler’s hands—gently how- 
ever to avoid shaking it, despite his 
He held it up as reverentiy as 
f it were a sacred chalice. Then with an 
eloquent look at our host he mur 
mured, “Why, Billy!” and seemed about 


to weep 


emotion. 


wing or 
trivial 


kind of white 
nothing of such 


It was some 
ther I know 
matters and, though he or Billy mentioned 
the brand and the year, it was crowded 
out of my mind later in the evening by 
animated discussion of various 
intages of Sauterne and Chablis, 
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down the table. Before Caldwell could 
prevent the sacrilege this impious young- 
ster had picked up his glass and, still 
talking about something else as he did 
so, absently poured down half of the pre- 
cious golden liquid as casually as he 
would gulp a bootleg gin cocktail at one 
of their deafening debauches called 
“parties.” : 

“What's the matter?” asked the culprit. 
He looked perplexed. He had been so 
busy trying to impress the girl on his 
right with his “line,” as I believe they 
called it, that he had not witnessed the 
fuss over the arrival of the distinguished 
All he knew was that here was 
for was not 
He looked 


little resent- 


vintage. 
a drink at last, so he drank it 
that the object of booze? 
quite self-assured and a 
ful. 

Caldwell, restraining his indignation 
with difficulty or pretending to do so, for 
I knew that though a connoisseur he 
was humorously putting some of this on 
for purposes not yet clear to me, 
said, “Think what you’re doing, young 
man.” 

But that type of the younger genera- 
tion never thinks what it is doing. It’s 
Victorian to think. “What're you talk- 
ing about?” he demanded. 

Very gently, “Won't you even look at 
it?’” Caldwell suggested. ““You’ve never 


Q? 


seen anything quite like this before.” 
Caldwell had raised his glass and was 
gazing devoutly at the wonderful light 
made by the setting sun’s rays through 
the clear golden wine. “At any rate you 
never will again.”” It appears there was 
no more of this in Billy’s cellar or any 
one else’s and Caldwell sighed as one who 
should say, “There is much sorrow in the 
world!” 

The youth seemed to think it was 
rather insulting to one’s host to look a 
gift-drink in the glass as if in fear of 
bootleg stuff, but smiled to humor the 
old bird—every one over thirty being 
ancient to him—and did as he was bid. 
In fact we all raised our glasses to the sun 
which produced the grapes and is the 
source of life and happiness. I am bound 
to say it was a beautiful effect. 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “very pretty!” 

Again Caldwell groaned. ‘‘Pretty!’” he 
repeated and he glanced at Billy and me 
as if more in pity than in scorn for the 
younger generation. “He pronounces it 
pretty this!” He turned to his host: 
“Why do you waste it on them?” 

“Well, it’s not wasted on you,” said 
Billy. 

Again the youth raised the glass to his 
lips. 

“Wait!” Caldwell commanded. 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?” 
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The rest of us were trying our best to 
let it spread. I shall not attempt to 
describe th delicate flavor, the subtle 
sensation. I can only say that it was like 
tasting a faint but permeating pertume. 
an extremely light wine. It con- 
o kick, onl) 

Caldwell opened his lips. We 
yosed that he was going to speak so we all 
silent. Yet he said nothing and 
we thought at first that it was because 
this supreme moment too 
but we now observed that he was silently 
breathing in thr his half-opened 
lips, exhaling through his nostrils. 
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RESENTLY the tension 
the dinner proceeded. But | observed 
that tho ugh the youngsters took the 
jocular ly they ~_—— their prattle 
every time Caldwell held forth. 

When the artichokes arrived with the 
Hollandaise sauce he condescended to give 
us another art lesson. 

“Artichokes white 
“Thev were 
other—one of the few 
made in Heaven, an 
union than coffee and cigars 

We noticed that with a leaf of the arti- 
choke dipped into the Hollandaise he 
would take an infinitesimal sip of the 
rare vintage. “‘Let the two mingle and 
melt away together and thank God for 
the gift of life—but be sure to save some 
of your wine for the heart of the arti 
choke. That is the climax.” 

I am bound to that this combina- 
tion did produce a delicious flavor, a gas 
tronomic harmony I had never experi- 
enced before or if so had never appreci- 
ated. We were all docilely following his 
instructions now, eating out of his hand, 

so to spei ak, and drinking too. 
‘Am I doing it right, Mr. 
one of the girls asked. 

“Quite right, my child, but don’t do it 

all unless you enjoy it. Otherwise it 
would be a mere ceremony, a convention, 
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Say 
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and you’re too advanced to care for con 
ventions.” 


FTER dinner we returned to the 
library for coffee as the night was 
coming on and it was chilly outside. 

Caldwell had gained their attention 
by his indictment of Puritanism. He 
had now won their respect by an object 
lesson in the art of dining. Here was a 
man who not only reached enjoyment 
but pre actised it. Pm not sure they 
weren't rather in awe of Caldwell. 

What was he up to? It wasn’t an ar- 
gument for alcoholic indulgence. It 
might rather be regarded as an argument 
against it, for in our one glass of wine no 
larger than our demi-tasse of coffee and 
more beneficial there was actually less 
alcohol than in the average legalized dose 
of cough mixture. To be sure there was 
more enjoyment. Perhaps that pre- 
cisely was what some would object 
to. : 

Well, now that he had dined well, 
(well, despite having had only one glass 
of wine) and had a cigar with a cup of 
wondrous coffee beside him, Caldwell 
spoke his mind to the new generation. 

‘The trouble with you kids,” he said 
smiling benignly down upon them, “‘is 
that you're out for a good time and don’t 
know how to get it. You have picked up 
stuff about repressions and inhibi- 
from the doctor books and so you 
the way to enjoy life is to let your- 
self go and not give a damn. I hate to 
discourage you but even with the most 
earnest efforts to revert to barbarism 
you can’t quite make yourselves barbari 
ans. It is too late. You have developed 
past that stage of evolution. You can’t 
pick hi appiness off trees. Our first parents 
tried that. They only lost their Eden. 
Repressions and inhibitions are neces 
sary—not only for the benefit of society 
at large but for your own individual com- 
fort and convenie You have to give 
a damn.” 

Caldwell relit his cigar. They were 
listening to him more tolerantly than was 
their wont when the older generation held 
forth after dinner. 

“T’m not interested in your morals,” he 
went on. “Your manners either. I’m 
not interested in you at all. You're not 
my children, thank God! But just 
from your own point of view you ‘re a 
failure. You're keen for a life of individ 
ualistic enjoyment but you haven't 
acquired the technique. You don’t 
even know how to drink. You just get 
drunk.” 

“Wish vou'd tell me the technique of 
getting a 1 kick out of one drink of weak 
wine,” said the disgruntled youth. For it 
still rankled. 

“There are better things than mere 
m aterial enjoyment,” put in their hostess. 

“Quite so. There’s nothing more mate- 
rial than eating—that regrettable con- 
cession to our carnal natures which so 
disgusts our bounteous hostess; and yet 
even for deriving enjoyment and benefit 
from that depraved process thought and 
imagination, taste and beauty are neces- 
sary. We cannot satisfy our souls by 
merely satisfying our bodies. That's 
why [ took dinner as my text and dwelt 


some 
tions 


think 


-nce. 
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upon it—lingeringly—because it was a 
beautiful dinner despite Bessie’s spiritual 
disdain of dinners. Even a dog has to 
think what he is doing to enjoy it. Buta 
dog can gobble, like some of our best peo- 
le, and get away with it but we can’t. 
Ne are too highly evolved. We have 
acquired taste and a sense of beauty. 
You are trying to destroy all that. But 
you can’t. It’s too late a stage of evo- 
lation.” 

I was afraid that in his reference to 

obbling he had offended Bessie. But she 

ooked sanctified and did not know that 
she was hit. The new generation seemed 
rather perplexed. Instead of scolding 
them for enjoying life, he was scolding 
them for not doing so—attacking them on 
their own grounds and shoving them 
off. 

“I admire you for wanting to be happy. 
That is right. It is God’s will, backed by 
scientific findings. You are keen on 
science, you’re out for the truth and that’s 
fine too. You are the first generation 
that has been conceived and born in 
science. The rest of us were all conceived 
and born in sin as may be proved by the 
Prayer Book. But the trouble with you 
is not that you have gone too far. You 
haven’t gone far enough. You are vic- 
tims of Victorian ideas.” 

This got a rise out of the rising gen- 
eration. 

“Victorian!” They laughed. They 
thought he was joking. So did we. 

“Darwin, Huxley, Sumner—Victorians 
all! They gave you your dope. Why, 
even your beloved Freud announced his 
theory away back in the nice nineties.” 

“Is that true?” asked one of the girls. 
The rest of the new generation remained 
silent. In the nineties! Gosh! This was 
terrible! 

“It was in 1894,” said Caldwell coldly. 

They didn’t think it of Freud. 

“I’m sorry to shock you but you’ve 
been feeding out of the hands of eminent 
Victorians all this time without knowing 
it. Well, bear up. That’s all right. The 
only trouble is that you’ve swallowed it 
whole and it hasn’t agreed with you. Like 
all food it requires thought and appre- 
ciation to get the full flavor and benefit. 
You haven’t assimilated it yet. You are 
victims of indigestion.” 

“I don’t agree with you at all,” put in 
Bessie. “They aré victims of the anarchy 
in thought produced by the War.” 

“That’s what most people think,” said 
Caldwell. “As aed the majority is 
wrong. The War didn’t do it; the War 
merely precipitated it. The scientific 
spirit was coming along nicely before the 
War. It was gradually permeating our 
life and thought in an orderly evolu- 
tionary manner. Then came the War 
and changed evolution into revolution. 
These kids are premature children, pro- 
duced by the shock and horror of battle. 
Therefore they are slightly abnormal now. 
But they'll grow up all right.” 

The younger generation were inter- 
ested. They were out after truth. They 
never object to criticism. They fre- 
quently criticize themselves. 

Caldwell took a fresh cigar. “As I was 
saying, in your worthy endeavor to eradi- 
cate the bunk from life you are throwing 


out beauty too. That’s not altogether 
your fault. In the past so much of beauty 
as been wrapped up in bunk and you 
can’t see through the wrapper. But even 
though you throw it all into the scrap- 
heap, you cannot destroy it. Beauty 
inheres in life and the craving for it 
is inherent in human nature.” Cald- 
well was playing for time with these plati- 
tudes. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again,” interjected Bessie originally. 

“You kids are keen for truth, for real- 
ism,” he went on feeling more sure of 
himself again. “Now among other reali- 
ties there is such a thing as reticence, 
reserve.” 

“But isn’t all that,” asked a well-nigh 
sweet young thing, “mere convention, 


tribal taboo, superstition, fear of public | 


opinion—you know—the mores.” 

“I see that you have read ‘Folkways.’ 
A great book! But did you ever hear 
about the elephant?” 

“What about the elephant?” This 
from one of the boys who had done some 
big game shooting and had ambitions to 
go to Africa to do bigger game shoot- 
ing. 

“When my lord, the elephant, has a 
love affair,” said Caldwell—and I noticed 
that he was glad to address the boy— 
“he first kills everything in sight. The 
elephant is a gentleman.” 

“Is that true?” asked the girl simply. 

“So I’ve been told. You wouldn’t say 
that the elephant was a victim of inhibi- 
tions and complexes or influenced by 
tribal taboos and superstitions. He’s too 
lordly to fear the public opinion of the 
jungle or the gossip of the Victorian 
monkeys in the tree-tops.” 

“That is very interesting,” said the girl 
thoughtfully and her clean-minded hon- 
esty was quite captivating. She wasn’t 
at all anxious to prove her point but to get 
the truth. She reestablished my faith in 
the new generation. But perhaps her 
charming looks and voice prejudiced me. 

“You have to have ideals,” said Bessie. 
“Standards that have been established by 
the wisdom of the ages, the ‘best that has 
been thought and said.’” 

“You mean we ought to be like you?” 
asked the girl, not sarcastically; she was 
merely interested to hear. I’m not sure 
that Bessie did not mean that, but she 
made no reply. A modest lady, you 
see. 

“God forbid!” said Caldwell. 
be like us. 
But you can’t advance by going back- 
ward. All I suggest is that you stop being 
reactionaries. It’s too late for ee 8 
It doesn’t suit your style, my dear. That’s 
why you’re not very ha py.” 

Nevertheless the few 
off to join the others now dancing in the 
next room. 
too much. 

Bessie turned upon Caldwell. “You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself telling 
them to enjoy themselves.” 

“Well, plenty of you have urged them 
not to. Has it done any good? Let ’em 
alone. They'll come back to civiization. 
They'll soon tire of the other thing— 
unless we try to forbid it.” 


“Don’t 
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was so furiously bellowing her name in the 
so insolently after 
father’s anger by 
Or was it to be Igna 
to avoid 


night and who had 
wards he r 
bringing her home? 
cio who had told her to go home 
i beating from her father? 
Meanwhile inside the dark room grop 
ng for each other, coats bound upon the 
ft arms to parry 
men in whom the fighting instinct 
had been aroused were struggling tor a 
supremacy of they no longer 
thought; side-stepping, hurling them 
selves against walls, falling on the floor 
trying to find each other, straining ears 
and eyes for a movement which would be 
tray where the other was, where the other 
one’s heart was beating, to still it forever. 
Ignacio’s eyes accustomed themselves 
first to the darkness of the room. He saw 
the huge bulk of Pietro at the other end. 
The bully crawled on the floor. The 
dagger between his teeth betrayed him. 
Ignacio snaked up to him and raised his 
blade for the death stroke, but when the 
down he remained like 
He could not do it. He 


braved 


blows, daggers high, 


two 


which 


arm 
one paralyzed 
could not kill. 

In a cold ps rspiration, his teeth chat 
tered so loudly the other one sprang to 


Mes. Oliver’s Childven 


was to go 


found it far past the children’s presumable 
bedtime Assuring him of her complete 
restoration, the lady accompanied him to 
the door and thanked him for his timely 
aid. Steve made the usual polite dis 
claimers, bade her good-night and de 
parted. Mrs. Oliver, he decided, was 
certainly a peach and the kids, all — 


2 - . 
Sarbar l, 


1¢€ 
himself would not mind having. Plainly 
Oliver didn’t appreciate his luck or he 
wouldn't be off to fool 


foreign university and leaving them all 


were nice youngsters such as 


chasing some 


behind. 

EY, Mr. Halligan!” called Douglas 
eagerly the following 
paused to unlock his own 
look at the swell ear phones Mr. 

Kirtz vave me “ 
Glad of the excuse tor 
crossed the hall and entered the friendly 
Mrs. Oliver looked up with a 
friendly smile. With a large needle 
black thread 
forming an interesting operation upon the 

an obese pale blue teddy-bear. 

ir phones Steve had seen before; 
had heard Kirtz call 
numerous and profane. The 
badly bent and 
t Don had done as 
taken the thing 
sold it to him 
his blankety 


evening as 


} 


steve door. 


“Com 
a call, Steve 
room 


a stout she was per 


the names wh ch he 
them were 
head piece was now 
Steve w ered idly 

he had o ten [ eatened 
»* man who had 
1 it around 


a 
blankety, thus-and 


} 1 
DbacK to 
na twiste 


| 
SO NeCCkK. 


Continued from page 15 


his feet and struck out blindly with such 
force he fell flat on his face. Ignacio 
stepped aside, crawled under a bench near 
the wall and stretched himself out. Pie- 
tro was turning about in circles, chopping 
away with his dagger at his own faint 
shadow and at the tables and chairs he 
threw down and which scared him so he 
threw himself on the floor when they 
crashed. Whirling wildly, he came sev- 
eral times within reach of Ignacio’s dag- 
ger and every time the man from Bilbao 
closed his eyes in pain. He could not 
strike human flesh. 

Then Pietro changed tactics. He re- 
mained still for a few moments. His eyes 
were also accustoming themselves to the 
darkness. 7 


UTSIDE  Pepita, every nerve 

strained, listened to what was going 
on within the walls of the posada. They 
were fighting for her. She would belong 
to the victor. Who were these two men? 
One was like all the others in her village, 
like Ramiro Valdez, Manole and her own 
father! Men who worked hard like their 
oxen. They worked and danced and 
sang and laughed. But the other one— 
And suddenly it flashed through her 


Continued from page 40 


“How’s the cut?” he asked of young 
Douglas. 

“It’s all right,” responded Douglas 
negligently, adding as an afterthought, 
“T hit it with a hammer a coupla times 
to-day and it kinda hurts a little.” 

“Well, that’s to be expected,”” Steve 
assured him soberly; and the lady looked 
up from her work again and laughed, 
indulgent and amused. 

The four-year-old Bettine here created 
a diversion by appearing from beneath 
the divan on which Steve was sitting and 
climbing upon his knees, uninvited but 
with perfect decorum. Flattered, Steve 
laid himself out to be entertaining. He 
wiggled his ears and raised one broad 
black eyebrow high on his forehead while 
lowering the other in a ferocious scowl. 
He showed her how to make of her plump 
uncertain hands a church and a steeple 
of which one might open the door and see 
all the people. 

Bettine did not giggle and gurgle over 
his exhibitions but she showed a grave 
interest. When Steve gave her the ring 
off one of his cigars, however, her reserve 
melted unexpectedly. Rising abruptly to 
her feet, which were still planted on 
Steve's nicely creased trousers, she 
wrapped two plump little arms around 
his neck and kissed him beneath the 
left eye. 

Steve would have been at a loss for the 
next step but Bettine saved him em- 
barrassment by plumping herself down 


SO 


mind the other one possessed something 
new, something unknown in her village. 
He had pity. Yes, why had the others 
never interfered when her father beat 
her? Why had the others laughed at 
what had made the Bilbaon so sad? Pity. 
She had never noticed that on any oc- 
casion in any man. Manole, Valdez, 
Pietro, her father—they were all like 
cattle and fowl, pitiless. She was a worm 
and nobody had stepped aside for her. 
They had laughed—they had laughed! 

Suddenly she heard a loud cry inside. 
In one bound she flung the door open. 
Pietro, howling like a madman, was bend- 
ing over a table on which was spread a 
man’s coat, forgotten and left there when 
the peasants had gone out. His dagger 
was sunk half-way to the hilt in the heavy 
oak and he was yanking at it this way 
and that to get it out. Ignacio was 
standing near him, his bare hands crossed 
on his chest. 


N ZARAUZ, on the road to Bilbao 
there is a yellow-painted house in 
front of which play two little children. 
Over the wide door is a crude painting of a 
Cpe i im Ua pr pe ome. 
blue caterpillar with the head of a woman. 


once more and demanding to be shown 
his watch; she said she wanted to see the 
picture in it. Steve was covered with 
contrition; there was not any picture in 
his watch. Bettine was magnanimous; 
he could, she said, have her picture to 
ut in his watch and Steve professed to 
Pe overwhelmed with guilent 1 

Absorbed in his conversation with 
Bettine, which demanded close attention 
if one was to follow its drift, Steve was 
not aware that her mother had finished 
with the teddy-bear and was watching 
him. Glancing up, he was strangely 
abashed at the quiet scrutiny. He 
dropped his eyes and then wondered im- 
as «rar what had impelled him to do 
so, for he was normally anything but shy 
and indeed shyness would have accorded 
ill with his appearance, which was pirat- 
ical by virtue of his broad black brows 
and square dark features, although his 
expression without the eyebrows would 
have been amiable in the extreme, if not 
actually mild. Still when a man stands 
six feet two and a half and weighs a com- 
pact two hundred odd pounds, of which 
every ounce is disposed where most 
needed on a well-constructed framework 
of strong, shapely bones, he can afford to 
look as mild as he pleases, a luxury which 
lesser men may well envy. 

“Your: friend isn’t looking for you, is 
he?” inquired Steve’s hostess after he 
had been there at least twenty minutes. 
“Because,” she added, as Steve’s face 
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showed profound consternation, “he’s 
come and looked out of the door several 
times in the last few minutes.” 

“The collars!” exclaimed Steve, crypt- 
ically and he betook himself forthwith to 
the rescue of the unhappy Dubrule, whose 
program for the evening demanded one of 
the clean collars which he had asked Steve 
to bring him from the laundry. 

“Why didn’t you borrow one of mine?” 
queried Steve remorsefully as he watched 
his friend struggle with his collar-buttons, 
swearing the while. 

“Damn, damn, damn!” sputtered Dub. 
“T see myself in the size collar you wear. 
Don’t worry, generous, if your damn 
collars were fit to wear I’d never have 
hesitated to help myself. You know 
damn well they’re only about ten sizes 
too big for me, damn ’em!” 

“Perhaps if you’d swear a little you’d 
feel better,” suggested Steve mildly. 
“You know it’s not good for you to bottle 
up your feelings like this.” 

“You go to—grass!”” shouted Dub 
terribly; and Steve judged it discreet to 
withdraw. 


[N THE week that foliowed Steve Halli- 

gan spent a considerable — of his 
spare time visiting the Oliver family. 
Their door was almost always open when 
he came home and some of the children 
were always lying in wait to drag him into 
the cosy living-room presided over by the 
lovely lady who was coming more than 
ever to represent in Steve Halligan’s 
mind the ideal of everything a wife and 
mother should be. 

“Going over to see Penelope and her 
jewels to-night?” inquired Dub one 
evening. His classical allusions were not 
founded upon a very sound knowledge of 
the classics but they gave him much 
satisfaction. 

“I guess so,” said Steve negligently. 

For a few moments Dub said nothing 
further, then he cleared his throat. 

“Well, you’re a full-grown fella,” he 
acknowledged, “and you might be ex- 
pected to know enough to take care of 
yourself and our neighbors are all very 
nice, broad-minded people and of course 
I wouldn’t say anything anyway.” 

Steve fixed him with a truculent eye, 
his usual good-humor not so visible as it 
might have been; and Dubrule quailed. 

“Oh, all right,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “‘if he feels that way about it.” 

“Go on,” said Steve ominously. 

“S’nothing,” sighed Dub. “All I was 
going to say was, don’t forget husbands 
usually come home sooner or later.” 

“Dub,” said Steve hotly, “don’t be a 
damn fool!” 

“J,” said Dub, with meaning em- 
phasis, “am not a damn fool.” 

That closed the subject for a time and 
Dub picked up a book and commenced 
to read. A few minutes later he looked up 
and found Steve staring at him gloomily. 

“Let me live,” pleaded Dub mildly, 
“for my poor old mother’s sake.” 

Without further provocation Steve 
launched into a long and detailed account 
of his exact sentiments toward the Oliver 
family, with special reference to Mrs. 
Oliver. He did not use the word p/atonic. 
He had heard Dub’s views on that subject. 


Now Steve Halligan was not a modern 
young man. To be sure he did not wear 
a long curling mustache or congress gait- 
ers but fundamentally he was a senti- 
mentalist with the usual sentimentalist’s 
tendency to ignore facts which mar the 
picture as he would see it. 

He now professed to Dubrule a fond- 
ness for children in general. Artfully 
although he would have repudiated the 
word—he cut the ground from beneath 
Dubrule’s feet by a concession which he 
knew that his friend would reject with 
vigor. 

“Suppose I just invite the kids over 
here for this evening,” he suggested 
generously. ; 

“That bunch of wild Indians over 
here!” ejaculated Dub. “Not on your 
life do you bring them over here! Go on 
over if you want to and glory go with 
you!” | 

TEVE did go over but glory can 

scarcely be said to have attended him. 
Perhaps it may be argued that, finding 
the children had betaken themselves upon 
a visit to the janitor, Steve should have 
declined their mother’s invitation to step | 
in and pass the time until their return; 
but Steve had been spending some hours | 
of his leisure time during the past week in 
that same apartment with this same lady 
and now, just because four small children 
had chosen to absent themselves, was he | 
to appear foolish and embarrass himself | 
and ie lady by refusing to come in when 
he had obviously called for just that 
purpose? ; 

Conscience is a pretty thoroughly dis- 
credited old fraud in these free modern 
days but Steve Halligan, it must be 
remembered, was not a modern young 
man. He was a sentimentalist and as 
such entitled to one conscience of the old- 
fashioned variety which frowns upon any 
familiarity with another man’s wife. 
That conscience almost halted him on the | 
doorstep and came very near sending him 
back across the hall again; but, as I have 
before pointed out, he had the senti- 
mentalist’s faculty of blinking unwelcome 
facts. Dub was a fool and he’d read too 
much of that what’s-his-name psychology 
fellow for his weak mind. Mrs. Oliver 
was a fine woman and Steve admired and 
respected her and this homelike atmos- 
phere was just what he needed for a 
change. 

For two hours Steve sat and absorbed 
the homelike atmosphere. I am not sure 
that he did not find he got more benefit | 
of that atmosphere without the children 
than he ever had gotten when they were 
present. 

Perhaps homelikeness, like oxygen, is 
more rapidly exhausted when several 
people are breathing it in a confined 
space. 

Out on the balcony—to which they 
repaired when the shower had passed 
over, leaving the air clean, cool and damp 
for a late sunset that tinted the sky wit 
aquamarine and caught the little clouds 
and turned them peach-colored with gray- 
violet shadows—the atmosphere was no 
less agreeable than inside the house. 
Seated in long chairs of bright-striped | 
canvas, the two watched the color fade | 
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| speedily, 
| work which has paid for the Course time 


M. O. H. (name on request) made the 
two drawings above. The ball player 
shows the artist’s natural ability in an 
undeveloped state. The beautiful illus- 
tration of the man and girl shows the 
startling improvement in his work, as a 


jresult of the practical, thorough train- 


ing by the Federal Course. 


‘*‘Never Less than $70 a 
Week—Sometimes $300’’ 


Mr. H. wrote us: “The Federal methods 
have certainly taken a high place in my 
estimation. The Course has been very 
interesting as well as understandable. I 
completed six of the twelve lessons 
but was soon crowded with 


and time again. 


“T am now doing nothing but commercial 
art and making as high as $300 a week— 
never less than $70.00.” 


Send for “YOUR FUTURE” 
If you like to draw, and have a little natural 
ability, Federal Training can point you the 
sure, quick way to success as a commercial 
artist. Send today for our book “Your 
Future,” which gives you the facts about 
the training and the opportunities in this 
field. Please state your age and oc- 
cupation. Use the coupon 


1808 Federal Scnools blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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trom the sky, the stars come out before 
he light had faded and the clouds grow 
ull and melt away. The street lamps 

ime alight all in clusters of two or three, 

round fruits of mellow glow that were 
flected in shimmering streaks on the 

wet pavements or perfectly where puddles 
The tall apartment 
ler one 


of rain had collected. 
buildings that made up the neig 
yrew colossal in the darkness, their lighted 
windows permitted glimpses of color and 
movement pregnant with human interest, 
while upon their roofs the moonlight lay, 
tur below the splendor of the full moon. 
Perh ups when the children were so 
ong in appearing Steve should have gone 
vome; and perhaps he would have, too, 
t he had remembered their existence. 
But Mrs. Oliver was so sweetly friendly 
ind took such a sympathetic interest in 
the soap business and amateur photog- 
raphy and—it really seemed—in Stephen 
himself that he stayed, basking in the 
warmth of her approval until he saw 
through the porch window the light click 
out in the transom across the hall. He 
knew that Dub was not given to retiring 
early but even so he was surprised at the 
hour marked by his watch. Yet even 
then ht gave no thought to the children; 
ind, what was stranger still, neither 
ipparently did their mother. This one 
evening of quiet talk and frequent meet 
ngs of gray-blue eyes lifted momentarily 
n glances of absolute comprehension and 
sympathy had for the time wiped out 
altogether the other evenings of sociable 
clamor with four active children striving 
to monopolize his attention. The flat 
might have been a different place, the 
almost but not quite—a differ 
ent woman. She seemed no more than a 
girl without those four small reminders of 
her witely 
Without much alacrity Steve followed 
her slim figure into the house. She 
pressed the electric light button; the light 
in the middle of the ceiling flashed on, 
made them squint for a moment with 
ts sudden brightness and then went out. 
The lady said, “Oh, that bulb!” with an 
exasperated and Steve heard her 
cross the floor with her light step as 
as if the room were flooded with 


woman 


estate 


sigh 
issured 
ight 

There was a rattling sound from the 
chandelier and she said, “Just a minute, 
Mr. Halligan; I think I can shake the 
filament back together again,” her voice 
sounding a little uneven, as if she were 
standing on her toes and stretching up 
her arms, and a trifle muffled, as if her 
back were turned to Steve. 

So she was when the light flashed on 
igain. She laughed triumphantly over 
her shoulder at him, slight and straight 
ind seeming irresponsible and gay in the 
sudden light; but her laughter ended in a 
rueful, “Oh!” as the light blinked out 
wain 

With the dim intention of being helpful 
Steve moved toward her. Either he mis 
calculated the distance or else she, too, 
moved, for they collided in the darkness. 

“Oh!” this time in a 
small breathless gasp. 

It she had said anything but that, or 
than that, what happened then 
might never have happened; but that one 


she said again, 


more 


syllable gave Steve a swift vision of her 
pretty mouth rounded to the sound. In 
the arm which he had flung out to save 
her from being bowled over 2 the impact 
of their bodies she was warm and le 

Stooping swiftly in the blind gloom he 
kissed her—just once but a long once 

finding her lips after the merest instant’s 
blundering from brow to cheek. Think 
ing of it atterward—which he did intoler- 
ably, over and over with flashes of elation 


ose. 


mingling shamefacedly with pangs of 


conscience—it almost seemed to him that 
her lips had been seeking his and that he 
could remember her fingers twisted 1n the 
shoulder of his coat and dragging him 
down nearer to her small height. 

The door-knob rattled and Steve 
raised his head with a jerk, striking it 
against the chandelier, which jiggled and 
jingled as the light flashed on again to 
show them staring wide-eyed into each 
other’s face. 

“Mother!” called a boy’s voice from 
the hall. 

As if it had been shot, Steve’s arm 
dropped to his side. Incoherently he 
tried to frame an apology. 

Once again the light died; Mrs. Oliver 
gave a strangled giggle. Blindly Steve 
groped his way to the door and tore it 
open. 

“Oh, Steve!”’ said Douglas eagerly. 

“Never mind tonight, Doug,” said 
Steve over his shoulder with forced 
heartiness. “It’s time we were both in 
bed. See you tomorrow.” 

Then he wondered :f he would really 
see the boy tomorrow and was convinced 
even as he wondered that he would never 
be able to look him in the face again. As 
he went into his own room he was telling 
himself fiercely that it was all Dub's 
fault;.if he hadn’t gone putting ideas into 
his head—and Dub, the fool, would crow 
that he had been right all the time! 

“Have a nice time?” inquired Dub 
through a large yawn, turning over to 
blink at the light. 

“Oh, go to hell!” snarled Steve. 

Both tone and expression were un- 
wonted from good-natured Steve Halli- 
gan, and Dub regarded him with increas- 


ing interest from beneath lowered eyelids 


increasing interest and dawning com- 
prehension. 

“What did you say?’ inquired Steve 
truculently as Dub rolled back with his 
face to the wall. 

“Nothing,” lied Dub. 

“Did you say, ‘I told you so’?” pursued 
Steve fiercely. 

“No,” said Dub, this time truthfully. 

“What did you say?” 

“I just said, ‘I knew it,’ ” replied Dub, 
gathering himself for flight or fight; but 
Steve just repeated his original instruc- 
tions of a few minutes before dispiritedly 
and turned away to prepare for bed. 

He did not sleep at al well that night. 


ATE the next afternoon the shipping 
clerk came to his office to ask if Mr. 
Halligan were quite sure that he wanted 
the case of soap destined for the Premier 
Drug Company of Los Angeles sent over 
the B. & O. Railroad, which was the 
routing Steve had marked on the shipping 
order. The shipping clerk had never 
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heard that the Baltimore and Ohio carried 
zoods so far west and he thought it might 
te a good idea to send the case over the 
usual water route. Steve agreed, changed 
the marking on the shipping order, won- 
dered vaguely how he fed made such a 
silly mistake—and poignantly whether 
Mrs. Oliver would ever speak to him again. 

Later yet his stenographer came in 
and wanted to know whether he would 
mind signing those letters so that she 
could get them out in time for the after- 
noon mail. Steve said, “Oh, yes,” signed 
two of the five letters and pondered the 
divorce question. 

Thirty minutes after his usual time for 
leaving he was summoned from a con- 
sideration of the more practicable and 
less painful methods of suicide by the 
bookkeeper’s jocular inquiry as to what 
Steve would like brought up for his break- 
fast. Steve placed his order for rat- 
biscuit with carbolic acid sauce and felt a 
trifle cheered. 

“Girl turn you down?” inquired the 
bookkeeper sympathetically. 

a didn’t ask for halitosis, did I?” re- 
torted Steve, in whose mind certain adver- 
tisements had left some uncertainty as to 
which was the disease and which the cure. 

“Oh, I guess you'll come through it all 
right,” said the bookkeeper encour- 
agingly, departing. Relapsing into gloom, 
Steve doubted it. 


RS. OLIVER’S door was open as he 

passed on the way to his rooms, nor 
could Steve forbear a hasty glance through 
it. She sat as usual beneath the light of the 
lamp, and the fateful chandelier above it 
gave light only in pin-point reflections of 
the lamp. The children were not in 
sight and it seemed to Steve that she 
looked flushed and happy. Hearing 
Steve’s step, she looked up expectantly. 
Hastily he dropped his eyes and went 
into his own room. 

“I suppose you heard that Oliver is 
back?” Dub greeted him. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Steve. 

Slumbering jealousy within him leaped 
to maddening wakefulness. Her husband 
in Europe had been a tormenting con- 
sciousness; her husband here in this very 
house, in the room where Steve had been 
happy in the light of her eyes! Intol- 
erable! 

He couldn’t see her again—that was 
sure. But perhaps a note explaining 
what he could and apologizing for the 
seat 

He wrote a rather incoherent note, 
avowing his undying love, offering to 
perform any service which she might 
demand ond ending with the startlingly 
frank admission that he hoped her hus- 
band might have a short life. “Perhaps 
I shouldn't say that,” he concluded, 
“but anyway I feel that I’m being pretty 
noble in not murdering him. I hope you 
will understand and make allowances for 
me. Even if you don’t care for me you 
have always seemed broader-minded and 
more sympathetic than any other woman 
I ever met.” 

He stopped Douglas in his clattering 
progress through the hall and asked him 
to give the note to his mother. Twenty 
minutes later the door-bell rang. 
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“Mr. Halligan?” inquired the strange 
woman at the door. 

Steve admitted his identity, wondering 
the while what might be the errand of 
this short stout woman whose bearing 
was so military. 

“Perhaps,” said she, “you will be good 
enough to explain the meaning of this 
note. 

Dumfounded, Steve took from her 
hand the note which he had given to 
Douglas a few minutes before. A thou- 
sand wild surmises ran through his mind. 
Douglas had lost the note; this woman 
had found it and was going to call him to 
account for philandering with another 
man’s wife. Douglas had taken it to this 
woman by mistake. Mrs. Oliver had 
turned it over to the woman for her 
intermediation. 

“Where did you get this?” he demanded 
in bewilderment. 

“My son told me you said for him to | 
bring it to me.” 

“But I gave it to Douglas Oliver,” pro- 
tested Steve dismayed. 

“IT am Mrs. Oliver,” said the soldierly 
lady. 

“You are Mrs. Oliver!” 

The woman stared at him. 

“Of course.” 

Of course? 
“Of course?” 


What did she mean by, 
How was she Mrs. Oliver? 


“Are you sure that you are Mrs. 
Oliver?” 

“T certainly have had no cause to doubt | 
it,’she returned with pardonable irritation. 

Steve was speechless. 

“Am I right in assuming that this note 


was not intended for me?” inquired the 
woman. 

“Oh, 
feelingly. 

Her eyebrows rose. 

“I mean, yes, yes; of course not!” said 
Steve hurriedly. 

“Then,” she declared, “I shall bid you a 
good evening.” 

“Just a minute,” begged Steve. 

She stopped, looking suspicious. 

“Do you know who lives in the apart- 
ment across the hall? Number 85.” 

“Her name is Miss Alver, I believe. 
That is what the children call her and 
they are over there quite a bit.” 

“Well, IT’ll be damned!” murmured 
Steve, a slow smile dawning on his be- 
wildered countenance. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“T said, “Thank you very much!” he 
said, beaming upon her. 
“You’re welcome, 
“—_ ed, marching off. 
a that’s it all about?” demanded Dub 
aggrievedly. But his question fell upon 
the empty air, for with a subdued whoop | 

of pure exhilaration Steve was gone. 


no!” said Steve, faintly but 


I’m sure,” she 


ER door was closed but after Steve 
had rung the bell continuously for a 
few minutes it opened. 

“What do you mean by trying to make | 
me think those kids were yours?” chal- | 
lenged Steve. 

““Wh-what?” she stammered. ‘“Wher- | 
ever did you get that idea?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” demanded Steve 
injuredly. “They were always over here.” 

“Oh!” she breathed. “So that was 
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made more lovely, bodies more shapely and minds 
brighter. 


The Hot Springs are now Brought to You 


Painstaking analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous 
springs have taught us the secret of their effective- 
ness. You can now have all these benefits in your 
own bath. Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. 
It dissolves rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the pungent 
fragrance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating perspira- 
tion forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus fat and bodily 
poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at night and immediately you 
will lose from 2 to 4 pounds in an easy, refreshing and absolutely 
harmless manner. 

Your physician will tell you that Fayro is certain to do the 
work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off worn 
out fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be clearer and smoother. 
You will sleep better after your Fayro bath and awaken feeling 
as though you had enjoyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 


Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also concentrate 
its effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, chin or any part of the 
body you may wish. 


Results Are Immediate 


Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. You will 
find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And a few nights later 
when you again add Fayro to your bath, you will once more reduce 
your weight. Soon you will be the correct weight for your height. 
No need to deny yourself food you really want. No need for vio- 
lent exercise. No need for drugs or medicines. Merely a refresh- 
ing Fayro bath in the privacy of your own home. 


Try Fayro at our Risk 


The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With the coupon 
you get 3 full sized packages and an interesting booklet “Health 
and Open Pores” for $2.50 plus the necessary postage. Send no 
money. Pay the postman. Your money refunded instantly if 
you want it. 
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why and she commenced to laugh. 

“Did I look like the mother of a nine- 
vear-o 2” demanded. She 
clapp s to her face and laugh- 
ter took her by storm; she gurgled and 
shook, ever and anon small 
shrieks, until Steve could stand it no 
longer 

“You stop that!” he ordered close to 
her ear, shaking her gently with the arm 
in which he was clasping her. With the 
other hand he pulled hers away from her 
face and effectually smothered her last 
shrieks with eager kisses. 

When they had at last commenced to 
talk with some semblance of sanity again 
the lady vouchsafed an explanation which 


sor she 


her han 


emitting 


it would be futile to try to reproduce 
verbatim, so disjointed was it by inter- 
ruptions of one sort and another. 

te appeared that the mystery lay not 
in the fact that Steve’s every visit to 
Apartment 85 had found the Oliver chil- 
dren in full possession of it, but in that 
never had f abode suffered a like 
invasion. 

“Why, I thought everybody knew 
them,” marveled Steve’s lady. “Their 
mother turns them out of their apartment 
for hours every day so she can write in 
peace—sort of feminist articles; she’s very 
proud of them; the articles, you know, 
not the children. I tried to read one once! 

“The children used to be quite impartial 


Lis 


a Sc4 


Old Eve and a Man’s 


poor rule which doesn’t work both ways. 
So he had given her her own medicine! 
Kept her guessing for a year and then 
she revealed her heart 
Merryfield’s chin 
any Rutledge’s. 
had reve aled her heart. 
had another guess coming. 

She began to hum and kept it up until 
she had her courage at a safe point. Then 
she turned back. Phil was looking out 
of an opposite How obdurate 
h S bac k! 


“Oh, yes, th 


when 
Gerry could be as 
He thought 
Well—he 


Salient as 


she 


window. 
paper!”” she cried gaily 
as if she were not viewing It over the ruins 
of a castle in Spain. “What's on it?’ 
Rutledge deliberately removed the 
paper, folded it and put it in his pocket. 


he sugge sted. 


(suess 
They The sun had 
gone under the clouds; autumn chill was 
n the air. 
“Your house,”” Gerry said in a detached 
as they passed a certain bedroom, 
“is lovely, Phif But I’m afraid I’ve been 
maudlin about it already.” And 
walked on the far side of the stairs past 
the little pagan god. 
The ot guests had arrived. A house- 
warming indeed! Warm sun and blazing 
fire perhaps but shivers running down 
Gerry’s spine all that endless day! A 
chill hot in the middle and cold around 
the edges every time she met Philip’s 
accusing She was glad when he 
left early to take his friend, Hays, who 
was a minister, into town in time for the 
She came in later with 


went down-stalrs. 


tone 


she 


' 
eves 


evening service. 
the Lowrys 


WEEK after Gerry Merryfield had 
A been shown through the house of 
her own planning she took down her 
‘phone and called Rutledge’s number. 

“Been sick?” she inquired chummily 
when he answered. 

ONY” 

“You've been so conspicuously absent, 
you know. Can you come over?” 
ally. “I’m wanting to see you.” 

His acquiescence sounded eager. 

She went down when he was announced 
to the 1 parlor which 


infrequented 
was their rendezvous. He was standing 


casu- 


small 


Continued from page 21 


uncertainly in the middle of the room, 
wearing his Rutledge manner. 

“I’ve been so anxious to tell you, Phil, 
that I’m going back East. Better job.” 

Her voice sounded as if the going would 
be quite easy. And indeed many things 
are easier than waiting long evening after 
long evening for some one who doesn’t 
come. - 

Phil was regarding her with startled 
eyes. “When?” 

The question took her unawares but 
she answered promptly, “Tomorrow night 

on the ten.” 

Thunderous Then, “I'll see 
about your ticket and berth tomorrow.” 
His jaw was set and he was edging toward 
the door. > 3 

“Of course I was expecting vou to,” she 
admitted laughingly. 


silence. 


HEY had dinner at a down-town place 

the following evening. Gerry’s ticket 
was bought, reservations were made, her 
trunk checked—details Philip had seen 
to. How was it going to seem no longer 
to have some one take care of her as if 
she belonged to him? Her feet pressed 
tense against the rounds of her chair, 
slim, wistful laggards, while she smiled, 
kept up an extremely one-sided con- 
versation and congratulated herself upon 
ending a situation that never could 
lead anywhere. No—it never could lead 
anywhere 

“Shall we dance?” Philip asked. 

But as Gerry slipped into *his arms— 
for the last time—all her gallant gaiety 
forsook her. Hot tears came threatening. 

Furtively she hid her eyes against 
Philip’s sleeve. And though her face 
only lightly brushed his coat, though she 
was almost imperceptibly closer to him 
than she always danced, his arm, usually 
so calm and impersonal, tightened and 
held. Feet in perfect accord with his, 
guided easily and carefully, her horizon 
a blue serge coat she ached to cry out 
to him that it was heaven! As he drew 
her hand against him to avoid the on- 
slaught of Charleston enthusiasts she felt 
the pounding of his heart. 

\ moment after the music stopped 
he held her as if he were not going to 


90 


about visiting everybody in the building 
but lately they seem to have favored me 
exclusively—except when they were down 
pestering the janitor.” 

“But why was Doug yelling for his 
mother around your door the other 
night?”’ demanded Steve. 

“Because he thought she was here of 
course,” responded Miss Alver with fond 
impatience. “She runs over here every 
now and then to lecture me on the advan- 
tages of being single and independent.” 

“She does, eh?” murmured Steve, kiss- 
ing fastidiously but with relish the dimple 
that came in the lady’s left cheek as she 
laughed. “Well, you can just tell her to 
go sell her papers.” 


Whim 


let her go. How senseless this parting — 

Then, “We'd better be going,” he told 
her impassively. 

Perhaps—perhaps he'd head the road- 
ster out of town instead of toward the 
station. But it relentlessly took the 
proper course. Just possibly they might 
miss the train. But they were aboard 
and her bags arranged when Philip looked 
at his watch to say, “Ten minutes till 
leaving time. And it’s stifling in here. 
Better come outside, Gerry.” 

They paced the platform silently. 
Gerry lox Ped up at the determined face, 
squared her own chin. She could go! 
She'd show him! But what inhibition- 
bound idiots they both were! 

““Boa’d!” cried the porter. 

A last little gesture of bravado. “Kiss 
me good-bye,” she said affectionately and 
matter-of-tactly. 

Then—Philip’s arms about her—his 
kiss upon her lee tremulous and eager— 
her own poignant, “Oh, Phil—” 

The second insistent call, “Boa’'d! 
Boa’d!”” Gerry Merryfield being whisked 
unceremoniously up the steps; turning 
from the platform to look back at Phil 
but unable to see him through her tears; 
her hand reaching out to him uncon- 
sciously! 

She groped her way along the narrow 
corridor past the compartments on toward 
her seat. Vaguely she saw her own things, 
and paused. Vaguely— 

Distinctly she realized only that she was 
leaving Phil. She had come a thousand 
miles already! Distinctly she felt his 
kiss upon her lips, felt its entreaty. Dis- 
tinctly she knew that he loved her—but 
was letting her go! 

She felt the first ominous lurch of the 
train that would— 

No! It should not! It should not take 
her from him! Let him give her up— 
needlessly! She’d have the courage to 
save their happiness. Let them whisk 
her up those steps! There were others— 
where she could get down again. 

With a fleeting glance at her baggage 
Gerry rushed through to the rear of the 
coach like a headstrong young hurricane. 
The porter with his step in hand ready 
to swing himself aboard made a futile 
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fort to stop her as she swept past him in 
a neat jump from the moving train. 

Gerry headed out into the crowd where 
she had left Philip, suddenly unafraid, | 
inswering the — of those entreating 
irms—a modern huntress in confident 
pursuit. 

But Philip was not there! He had 
walked down the platform perhaps to 
wave to her as she passed. No! Up and 
lown she looked, ran anxiously. But she 
could not find him. How could he have 
got away so soon? 

Fleetly she set out for the parked road- 
ster. She must catch him there! But 
ve was not there. She slipped inside the 
car. He soon would come. She would 
wait here for him. 

But she waited and waited—and he did 
not come. Where was he? Pacing the 
streets somewhere to get a hold on him- 
self? The thought hurt. Had he quite | 
forgotten his car? 

An hour she waited. And hour and a| 
half. And with the dragging moments | 
her courage began to forsake her. What | 
would Philip say—when he came? Sup-| 
pose he didn’t want her after all? And 
she had left herself on his doorstep like 
this! 

Dire forebodings chased themselves 
through her mind. Suppose—it never | 
had occurred to her before—suppose het 
already were married and so PP pre- | 
served his silence? Suppose that ac-| 
counted for the anti-climax in the cupola? 
She leaped from the car in a panic of 
fear and started away. But the streets | 
were dark; people looked at her and she | 

>t back in. | 
Evo hours by her wrist-wat-h! She} 
grew hot and cold by turns. For the} 
hundredth time she twisted about search-| 


No! 


| 


cre 


ing all the streets with anxious eyes. 
Phil! Wanting to see him—dreading to 


see him ’ 

\ HAT was this? A crowd from an in- 
coming train. She watched it, glad | 

of a diversion. 

But—but—oh, could it be? No, it] 
wasn’t-—yes—it was! It was! Philip| 
Rutledge himself in that crowd! Looking | 
ibout him as if he had lost something | 
that mattered very much. And—unbe- 
ievable! She leaned forward unable to 
credit her eyes. PAilip was carrying her| 
bags! How—how could he have got 
them? 

Then Gerry’s head went down on to the} 
vheel in one great sob of joy and comfort. | 
How? Only by getting on the train of | - 
ourse. He had gone after her! Oh,| 
tunny, happy ending to it all! Running in 
/pposite Eiidieen they yet had met half- 
W ty. 

Philip was at the car now opening the 
loor. The relief—the tenderness of pos- 

‘ssion in his eyes when he found her 
there! ; 

“You—got off?” he asked superfluously 
with a satished laugh. : 

“And you got on!” said Gerry softly, | 
ontentedly. 

“And couldn’t get off again—after I 
had assured myself you were not aboard— 
intil the next station st« yp.” 

They had been riding some little time | 
when Gerry asked—idly for what did | 





Its friendly aid 
to teeth, appetite and diges- 
tion will help to keep the glow of 
health on little cheeks and on yours, too. 
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No. 6132. Solid Gold Men's 
Initial or Embiem Ring. 2 Gen- 
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can produce beautiful finished art 
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“Where are we going, Phil?” 


it matter f 
. guess-work,”” he 


‘To put an end t 
red cryptically. And as he 
curb, “Hays 
to the unconventi nal.” 

the 


his 


answe added 


drew up t the $ quite used 


next few minutes 
mother and sister 
not 
the 


lancer 


] K¢ a dream 
Hays and 
n the middle f th nignt 
g, for who would not get up in 

of the night to abet Ron 
paper drawn trom Phil's pocket, im 
fluted re 1 


somenow ren 


’ 


rtant-looking with 
minister Say 
solemn. Her 

» her finger from the 
carried 


her lips 


which he always 


1 
4 nis seal 


other's picture upon 
“HI Y were the roadster again 
heading out along the north shore, 
ght moonlight without, comfortable 
tolk atm sphe re within. 

msically at the shoulder 

her eyes furtively. 

t witha 


bac k In 


| her cheek against 


This is 


ng in whispers. ‘T) r lly 
whisky and I] Put 
into lie take 


poison 
death 
money for it f 
“Don’t know as they always aim to 
folks. Reckon they just want to 
things up. Make more money. 
to make two gallons, maybe more, 
out of one. I hear that they 
and washing pe wae» 


juor and 


"3 
sell death 


ison 


id te b cco 
sometimes 
kick. 


vives likker a 


a be id.’ 


s) 


n this wayr 


rehead. 

ap with? 

box over in the 

Look at 

Mountain 

ng our 

put lye int whisky? 

about th law? Doesn't the circuit 

Doesn't the Common- 
The sheriff? 


brush? 
That kind of lve? 
children are am 


their 


whi S¢ own 
| isft-ones 
Wh it 
lige know? 
Pas - 
orne,\ 
| | wr 
ftly then catches himself. 
"sheriff an’ attorney air—mean 
» things. Their hides 
lection. Recollec t when Jay Cove 
was hauled to court for bre up 
B: iptist prayer meet ng? Throwing stones 
acher? Jay was turned 
wasn't he? Why Because his 


ons S( 
1 

King of tw 
} 
aking 


ind hitt ng the re 


1OOs8e, 


turned to her. Her eyes met his, the 
li ight of all the sti irs 1n their depths. “It’s 
Heaven, Phil!’ cried. ‘Heaven! 
And,”” with a tremulous laugh, “I was 
terribly afraid I wasn’t going to go to 
Heaven!” 

He dropped on to the davenport, his 
he: id went down 1n her | li ap. ‘Ge rry 

\ light hand brushed back the hair 
from the temples. “I’ve always ached to 
do that!” 

“Oh, darling!” How unsteady the 
assured voice! “‘You can tell it!” 

*“Tell—what?”’ 

“Your love for me. Always you've 
hidden it, you know, when I’ve asked for 
it. And love to my mind is joyous giving, 
tender revelation. Not, as asinine con- 
vention has it, keeping a man guessing , 

Gerry's eves crinkled. “Your pet 
veeve!” Ge rry was a whiz at figures. She 
1ad found the answer to the whole situ- 
ation. 

“Pe eve ¢ xtraordinary ’ 
at her—oh, perhaps just 
ashamed! Yet his mind 


she 


my 


He looked up 
the least bit 
was as hard to 
leopard’s spots. “‘When you 
not to know our 


ch: inge as a 
pretended a ar age 
love was the ing, When you decided 
to be | put me through my 
paces for a Cony yeTIOd I saw 
red! I thought first that I was 
through with you. Then—”’ 
ided to take me 


“Then 
ie cupola instead! 
was in her 


bromidic and 
] 
entional 


just at 


you 
and throw me 
put 


uc 


up in 
down ” 
she accused mischiet 
ves 
~~ “Wasn't 

The 
admit | 

you a 


the license 
minister down- 
intended just 


taste of your 


a= os 


leaven 


Continued tron 


page 0§ 


and grandpappy talked 
judge! Better Jay Coye’s dead. 
“You shouldn’t say that, Tate.” 
“Wal, mean well, Miss Lantry. 
Jay’s dead than troubling you.” 
“Oh! It isn’t I who suffers—except 
through the rest. Through the teachers 
and the students. Especially through the 
The Coye gang—strike at the 
Hurt me that way. The 
boy strikes at his own little sister 
and he doesn’t know it. Tate, you'll be a 
big man in our state some day. In these 
hills we need big men. Big men. Men 
with V courage. 4 man who 
wrries the anguish of others in his breast, 
not in his head. A man like Abe Lincoln, 
T ate. 
mind, deeper even than in the meshes of 
moonshine liquor lies the trouble, the 
thing.” 


pappy with the 


Better 


least-ones. 
least-ones. 


Coye 


ision and 


HE “‘- on the stairs has 
stopped. From up-stairs comes the 
natural commotion of folks finding their 
Miss Lantry rises from her chair 
suddenly. “We must go. Y ‘ou had better 
go ahe: id of me. It mustn’t be so plain 
that we're in league. I mean in sympa- 
thy.” 
Tate rises, moves to the door but before 


seats. 


Qo? 


Because deeper than in Jay Coye’s 


own medicine! But—what chance had | 
to keep my vow with you growing og 
and dearer? I —" his voice dropped, “ 
compromised.” 

And he wasn't the compromising | sort, 
the darling! “Decided,” grimly, “that 
you must meet me half-way. iene 
made ev erything easy for you—told you 
I loved you in everything but words. 
I—all but spoke the words for you. And 
you ran from me again! T here in the cu- 
pola! If you hi ad but so much as left your 
ft ands in mine! But you were afraid I’d 
be too sure of you! Gerry, I want to be 
sure of you! J,” huskily, ““don’t want to 
guess!" ; 

She cupped his chin in her hands and 
her eyes grew tender. Old Eve and a 
man’s whim and—an impasse! 

“When you onteddel a second time, 
Gerry,” Phil was confessing, “I saw red 
again. Then I was through!” 

Gerry shivered a little. Trying to 
hold him, how close she had come to 
losing him! She slid down off the end of 
the davenport into the crook of his arm. 
How secure that haven! The permanency 
promised in th it embrace! ; 

She twisted a coat-button thoughtfully. 
“So—a woman does not hold a man by 
keeping him guessing? Just a popular 
fallacy, that?’’ 

“IT don’t know,” Philip went on, his face 
pressed close against os hair, “how | 
ever imagined I could let you go. I'd 
have followed you to the end of the 


earth!” 
VV ELL, Or does a woman, after 
all, hold a man by keeping the old 


hunter instinct alive? 


' 
now 


opening it he turns. “What is the ¢hing, 
Miss Lantry?” 

“Ha! I don’t know. I wish you could 
find out. It’s sinister and deep, whatever 
the thing is. I think it takes one with 
better understanding of these mountain 
people than I have to find the thing. One 

ike you—one of their own. I mean one 
would have to see with their eyes, brood 
with their minds. Sometimes I think we 
Northern and Middle West teachers just 
flatter ourselves that we understand. We 
have only observation and we cannot see 
into the blood of ye hill folks, into the 
blood of you. The mistake is that we 
think we can. Perhz os that’s a key!” 

Through the door, up the stairs and 
down the aisle of the auditorium now 
crowded with peo le Tate moves dream- 
ily. He doesn’t ~ ar folks say “Howdy 
to him; doesn’t seem to see ‘a teach- 
ers nod at him; doesn’t notice Deputy 
Sheriff Luke Foraker who leans against 
the door-jamb picking his teeth and try- 
ing to look 0 every now and then 
pulling up his right trouser leg which 
immediately sags again from the weight 
of his heavy pistol- gun. 

When Miss Lantry mounts the plat 
form and asks for quiet Tate “‘comes to. 
He listens close while she speaks about her 


do 
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hopes for the success of the program, the 
program they've all worked hard to = 
tect. The talents of the students. Their 
energy and interest. 

Tate hears the applause that is loud 
and sustained; then dreamily he sees 
three girls mount the platform, the har- 
monica trio. He dreamily hears them 
slay “The Fox Hunt.” Dogs bark. 
lorses gallop. Blasts from a hunter’s 
horn. Vivid, animated tune starts feet 
tapping under the desk-seats. There’s 
applause again; then the “Rosary.” Feet 
are silent. Sentiment creeps into the 
blood of folks. Creeps into Fate's blood, 
intensifying his dreams. 

A girl sitting behind Tate pokes him in 
the back. He looks around while the girl 
motions with her head toward Miss 
Lantry. Miss Lantry is gesturing to him. 
His turn to entertain and he forgot! He 
picks up his banjo, strikes chords as he 
mounts the platform—soft chords, — 
tive, mournful. Tate’s soft subdued 
barytone rides atop the chords. Old 
mountain spiritual, old favorite of his 
pappy’s. He sings it just as his pappy 
does in his pappy’s rich dialect: 


Some say Noah war a foolish ol’ man, 
4-buildin’ his ark on sandy lan’. 

Oh, who built tha ark? Oh, Noah, Noah, 
Noah built the ark. Oh, yes, my Lord. 


Oh, ef religion war a thing at’ money kin buy, 
The rich would live, tha poor would die. 

Oh, who built tha ark? Oh, Noah, Noah, 
Noah built tha ark. Oh, yes, my Lord. 


Thank the Lord hit air not so. 

Tha rich mus’ die as well as tha po’. 

Oh, who built tha ark? Oh, Noah, Noah, 
Noah built tha ark. Oh, yes, my Lord. 


Sence I been away, sence I been born, 
So many folks been daid an’ gone. 

Oh, who built tha ark? Noah, Noah, 
Noah built tha ark. Oh, yes, my Lord. 


Down by tha graveyard we mus’ walk, 
See long graves as well as short. 

Oh, who built tha ark? Oh, Noah, Noah, 
Noah built tha ark. Oh, yes, my Lord. 


Oh, ef yun git thar afore I do, 

Tell God Jesus I’m a-comin’ too. 

Oh, who built the ark? Oh, Noah, Noah, 
Noah built tha ark. Oh, yes, my Lord. 


Loud applause comes as Tate steps 
down from the platform. A plause is a 
cover under which he makes his way red- 
faced to his seat. 

Ten girls in white rise at a gesture from 
Miss Lantry and file up to the platform. 
They look uncomfortable in the full gaze 
of the crowd. Some twist their fingers. 
Faces redden. 

The teacher at the piano gives them 
the key. 

A tribal melody of the Shawnees hushes 
folks who listen intently. Some hold 
hands behind their ears. Some stretch 
their necks forward. A mother nurses her 
least-one when it starts to yell. Picture 
of frontier days is borne by a song. 
Shawnee days way back in the time of 
great - grandpappies. Epic song. Dan 
Boone, druid of Kentucky, blazing his 
trail. Song of: the Wilderness Frail. 
North Carolina to the Ohio. History told 
in song. Wailing squaws. Wailing over 


their hero dead. Pale-faced women pray- 
ing in stockades. War dance. War crv. 


UN-FIRE now! For a second folks 
think it a part of the song. Realism 
extreme! But ie faces of the girl singers 
turn chalk-white under the glaring lights. 
Some hold their mouths open; some throw 
their voices out of key. Polks sit rigid in 
their desk-seats. Yells come from out 
side: “Ee-o-e! Ee-o-e!” More gun-fire. 
Black-powder roars that deafen and make 
folks jump. 


Miss Lantry motions for the ten girl 


singers to find seats. She mounts the 
platform, tries to get the attention of folks 
when the gun-fire stops. But they are all 
turning their heads looking at Deputy 
Sheriff Luke Foraker. Tate sees him give 
a hitch to his pants and start slowly down- 
stairs. He sees two young hillmen creep 
to the window. They talk to the gang 
outside with their fingers, tell them the 
deputy sheriff's coming out. There ts a 
hush outdoors instantly. Pretty soon sub- 
dued voices. “Jay Coye and them cod- 
dling Luke Foraker,” thinks Tate. ‘“Act- 
ing innocent. But smiling to themselves 
in the darkness.” 

The lights go out. Just outside the 
glare thrown on a sheet fixed to the wall 
yack of the platform by a stereopticon 
lantern Miss Lantry stands, holding a 
long pointer. Pretty soon pictures are 
flashed on the sheet. Pictures in color. 
Vivid. Holy Land pictures taken by 
Miss Lantry herself. Her soft contralto 
voice quiets folks. They feel more snug, 
safer, in the dark with Miss Lantry’s voice 
caressing them. Tate sits rigid for fear 
the movement of a muscle might break 


the euphony. She’s bringing the world to | 


folks. Tonight it’s the old world. She is 
showing everybody the ground she has 
trod. Always giving something. g 
the mountain people knowledge. A little 
inner voice asks Tate: “What will she 


have out of it all? What will she have | 


for the insults she’s taken from Jay Coye, 


Russ Coye, Dan Shakspeere and the) 


> 


other bad ones?’ 

Tate feels a thump on his head and 
hears a tap on the floor. He turns around 
but it’s too dark to see anything, even the 
face of the student behind him. He feels 
around the floor and finds a stone still 
wet with the waters of Meddlesome. 
Back of him, way back in the rear of the 
hall, a cork squeaks in a bottle. Fumes 
of moonshine liquor spread around. 
There are two crashes of glass. Two 
windows broken with the deadly aim of 
Jay Coye, champion rock thrower as well 
as rifle shot. Tate hears Miss Lantry give 
a little cry, sees her, full in the glare of 
the lantern, now motion for lights. And 
the lights show the deputy sheriff again 
picking his teeth at the door. Russ Coye 
and Dan Shakspeere are, with their 
fingers again, telling those outside that 
the law is picking its teeth. Subtle signs 
made by Pitlmes, made by men called 
inarticulate. Cunning of the fox. Cal- 
lousness of wildcats. 


ISS LANTRY is telling folks that 

the pictures have to be cut, says that 

the apparatus is out of order. But she’s 
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Ct the small drawing at the left 
made by George Holman Ray before 
studying with us and the Cover Design at the 
right which was made recently. Note the 
wonderful improvement brought about by the 
right kind of training. 

His is an interesting story. When eighteen. 
he was employed as Indian interpreter and 
storekeeper at Hudson's Bay, one hundred 
miles beyond the railroad. In summer bis 
mail was carried in by canoe; in winter by 
dog sledge. 

He says: “My cousin sent me a magazine 
which contained an advertisement telling 
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enough to get several foxes in trapping I was 
doing with an old Indian. I used the money 
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art training except the Federal lessons. 

“Upon completing the course I got an art 
job in Winnipeg, then with the St. Paul Dis 
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ing a studio of my own. I owe my start in 
illustrating entirely to the Federal Course. 
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books and co-operation as valuable as ever.” 
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ties under which Ray worked, consider how 
much easier you can gain success equa! to his 
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ing artists such as Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, 
Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston Bull, Clare 
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Five thousand publishers are looking for 
skilled artists at big pay. Step out boldly 
into the “ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” like 
hundreds of others have done under Federal 
tutoring. Just fill out cou- 
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and we will send you a copy 
of the book FREE. Do it 
right now while you're 
thinking about it. 
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blushing from the untruth. | 

looking 

the red spot on her cheek and the 
ping 


} | 
and mak his 


eople old and 


young are lor ntently at her: they 
I] see 
toward her 
way t 

door; looks straight ahead as he walks, 
hoping Miss Lantry him. So 
she won't stop him. Stop h 
What is he going to do? He 
know He is pulled bv a 
force, as 1f he has a lezvous with the 
unknown. 


Past Deputy Sheriff Luke Foraker 
nto the darkness of the turn in the stairs 
The lower hall below him 
s dark, black. Somebody 
oa Yet it’ FM cet | j 
! gnts. etit ssuddeniv quiet yeyona 

a footfall out 


blood cre 


rises 


won't see 
m from what? 
doesn't 
mysterious 
ren 


and 


he continues 


or Not a voice 
Feet overhead begin their tramp- 


ng and scraping. Folks are beginning to 


nor 


stairs. 
above, 


coming down the 
faintly trom 
eet are stepping 
They stop, 
hall below, 
Folks 


and 


ive, some ire 
Falk drifts 
jiminishes to whispers. F 
nore slowly, more lightly. 
held by the darkness of the 
the blackness bevond the 
jam on the stairs where they 
leave the light from above 
Feel ng his way to the side Tate 
The scraping of 
in the dark hall. 
Too loud! around the 
| ng now, teeling quietly. They rest 
liquored-up breath 
Somebody must be 
» him. He whirls around. Meets 
ree ling. His head seems 
whirling alone, whirling through 
Somebody must have cut off his 


kicked it through space. 


aown 


door 
turn 


1! 
wall 
gropes tor the light bulb 
fingers sounds loud 


H Ss finge rs re ach 


the tumes of a 
; nostrils. 


strangt 


1and 


“Niy head 

4 He: pens his eves. His head landed 
on a floor after its flight. He can feel the 
floor with his head. Must have hit the floor 
hard, the way his head aches. His head 
must have returned to bounce for a while 
on the floor at the He was 
hunting for a light, wasn’t he? Couldn't 
find it. He sees a -— smoky lamp 
without a chimney. lust be Miss 
Lantry lighted the lamp. Forgot to put 
on the chimney though. The lamp rests 
on a box. There are a pair of legs, a man’s 
legs, near the box. He must try to build 
Mustn’t forget the legs, the box, 
the lamp. Needs them all to build a pic- 
ture. He’s makinga picture. Everything 
is in blocks. Blocks he’s laying. When 
they are all together he'll have a picture. 
ll tell him where he is 


ATER h s back.” 


tn nks, 


high school 


things. 


The picture wii ° 

Box And over there 
jugs. Two more 
but it 1s the same 


Ages since 


Legs. Lamp. 
bevond the legs two 
blocks There 1 
the box he saw long ago. 
he first opened his eves and saw the 
And the legs. And the lamp. He raises 
eves. He hasn't looked up yet! Hanks 
| Strings of beans. Moldy seed- 
Mildewed saddle-bags. Alf hang 
\ face straight ahead. 

Dimmed though 

1adows that step 

s muttering. 

inds out where 


s a bor 


DOX, 
box. 


cm 


lg t see. 
r. Acoil. 
irms were not 
the 


It nis 
em, wipe 


has turned off 


film from his eyes. See better. Some- 
where a rat squeals. Tate’s eyes search 
the room, find the coil in the corner again. 
The coil moved just then. The end of it 
flashed a gleam, struck out. A black- 
snake! Blacksnake just caught a rat! 
Pet blacksnake trying to down a big rat! 
He, Tate, is still in his hills then. Low- 
landers always use a cat. He must be in 
his hills. But where in the hills? There’s 
a muttering. Growl-words coming from 
the face across from him. * sonra Oe can 
catch a few words to put together. Build 
out of words. Words, like the nine things 
his eyes dug up for his mind to build with 
a while back, are blocks to be put to- 
gether. 

~ “Alabama. Lies. 
Party-dances. Lowlan— 

“Blocks are hard to lay,” thinks Tate. 
Won't fit. Won’t make sense. But the 
face, tipping farther over on the shoulder, 
1S splashed with more light from the 
chimneyless lamp. The face looks famil- 
iar to Tate. But whose? There were 
other faces a long time ago. There was a 
dance. Girls. Music. Blows struck. A 
girl screamed. There was this face! 
There was Jay Coye! Huh! So he’s in 
Jay Coye’s rat-house! Rat-house where 
mountain men drink fire at two bits a cup. 
Where mountain men hatch their plots. 
Where they organize their hates. Dig up 
old feuds. Hotbed of conspiracy. Seat 
of more rebellions than Tate can count. 
Rat-house where blockaders hide from 
Federal men and defy county peace 
office rs. 

Tate remembers suddenly that there 
were folks on a staircase. Schoolhouse 
stairs. Was it yesterday, the day before 
or long, long ago when folks jammed on 
the landing on the stairs? Was it long, 
long ago that he hunted for the light-bulb 
in the black hallway below stairs? He 
was feeling for the light-bulb, fingers 
feeling along the wall—he must have been 
hit—hit hard. Found himself here. 
Seems a long time ago when Miss Lantry 
talked with him in her office. Told him 
that the hills need an emancipator. Need 
an Abe Lincoln. Need a big man to free 
the Academy. Free his, Tate’s, hills. If 
he snuffed out Jay Coye it would eman- 
cipate things, wouldn’t it? How many 
men died to free the negro? How many 
have to die to free the Academy? Free 
Leeston? Free his hills? Only one! Only 
Jay Coye! 

But how? Once more his eyes search 
the room. Then he wonders what is be- 
hind him. He hasn’t looked behind him 
yet. First though he’d better be sure 
that Jay Coye’s dead drunk and not play- 
ing possum. Better be sure Jay’s really 
aslec p. Tate’s a hillman, has a hillman’s 
caution. Knows the tricks of his people. 
Knows that a hillman can feign anything, 
feign even death and at the right second 
drive with his foot at his enemy’s belly. 
When it comes to grim work a hillman 
acts with an art that would shame a city 
man. And Tate knows the strength of 
Jay Coye. Hugging power of a bear. 
Thumbs of a giant for gouging. His 
blows are worse than the kick of a mule. 
Once Jay Coye wraps his arms around 
Tate—Tate shivers a little inwardly. 

He moves his limbs slightly while he 
OF 


Race-runnin’, huh! 


watches Jay Coye’s eyes. He raises his 
arms. Clicks his heels on the floor. 
Coughs. But there’s no widening of the 
moonshine-soaked hillman’s eyes. No 
change in his breathing. No diminishing 
of his incoherent mumbles. Slowly Tate 
turns his head without roving his body. 
Back of him he sees an old cot-bed. Chair. 
Shelf of empty fruit jars. A rifle-gun on 
the wall hanging by the door. Big bore 
Winchester. A door! Barred door. 
Bars in place. Tate sees a hole in the 
door. Lookout hole. The eye of the rat- 
house. 

It’s only about twelve feet to the rifle- 
gun and door but Tate’s got to get there 
without sound or find himself in Jay 
Coye’s arms, crushed flesh and bone like a 
rabbit in the coils of a blacksnake. So he 
rises little by little. Sits up. Draws in 
his legs. Stands, watching the sleeping 
hillman. He backs in short, carefully 
placed steps. 

When Tate comes to the back wall and 
door he reaches for the rifle-gun. His 
arm throws a slow shadow on the floor. 
He lifts the bar from the door and rests it 
end up against the wall. Now it’s a case 
of just firing at Jay Coye’s head and 
escaping. Jay Coye knocked him out in 
the dark. Sneaked up behind and tried to 
kill him. Must have believed he killed 
him or wouldn’t have paralyzed himself 
with liquor and gone to sleep. It isn’t a 
hillman’s way to fall into a trap. Jay 
Coye has been terrorizing the Academy 
for months. Maltreating pupils. Break- 
ing up dance-parties and tearing clothes 
off the girls. Browbeating, bullying, 
torturing everybody that has anything 
to do with the Academy. Starting insur- 
rections too. Breeding lawlessness all 
around. Defying the court and the law. 
Justice! Huh! Jay Coye’s been rulin 
things in Leeston tor months. Got al 
the officers bluffed. Only one way! 
Other ways have been tried. Thousands 
of men died to free the negro. One will 
die to free the school. 

Tate raises the rifle-gun. Brings the 
butt to his shoulder. For a few seconds 
the muzzle points at the floor while Tate 
thinks; while he studies. He’s about to 
shoot a man while the man sleeps. Been 
done by hillmen. Wouldn’t be any 
stigma attached to his blotting out Jay 
Coye, asleep or awake. Once Jay Coye 
was snuffed out hillmen and even peace 
officers would consider that he, Tate, was 
only half the size of Jay Coye, half as 
good a shot. 
~ Raising the muzzle and seeing Jay 
Coye’s head through the rear peep-sight, 
framing his head with the circle, placing 
the little red bead between the deeglan 
hillman’s eyebrows are mechanical moves 
that are done quickly without thought. 
But way down in Tate, deep within his 
mind, an old contempt rises. Old con- 
tempt for men who shoot in the back. 
And shooting a man while he sleeps is 
worse. He can wake Jay Coye. Let 
Coye spring to his feet. Let him even 
try something in self-defense and he, 
Tate, would still have the big advan- 
tage. 

How will he wake up Jay Coye? Jolt 
him out of deep, drunken slumber? He 
can fire a shot! Over Jay’s head! The 
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roar of the gun would wake him. Enough 
boom and thunder in the 45-70 cartridge 
to wake the dead. Enough powder to 
blow off Jay’s head when he wakes up. 
The question of there being more cart- 
ridges in the Winchester passes through 
Tate’s head quickly. Mountain men of 
Jay Coye’s type keep their guns loaded, 
often cocked. 

There’s a peg behind and beyond Jay 
Coye’s head. Peg in the wall. The red 
bead front-sight is held on it. Black 
powder roar shakes the cabin almost. 
‘he gun lever clicks. Glints flash from it. 
A few seconds before Jay Coye’s head ap- 
weg in the frame of the peep-sight. 
‘ew seconds before the curtain of black 
powder smoke thins away. Jay Coye still 
seems to sleep. He hasn’t changed his 
ee Muttering comes from his lips. 
*lainer than before. 

Tate listens, keeping the red bead be- 
tween Jay Coye’s eyebrows. The red 
bead stands out sharp. Vivid red spot 
like a wound. 

“Alabama hain’t skin naked. Hill gals 
hain’t a-racin’ fer sack-duds. We-uns 
hain’t a-beggin’ fer lowlanders money. 
Fotched-in money. Fotched-in duds. 
Huh! Lyin’ lowlanders! Who air axing 
‘em fer money an’ duds? We-uns hain’t 
a-wantin’ ol duds. We-uns_hain’t 
a-beggin’.” 

The muttering thins away. Snores 
come from Jay Coye. His little hates 
grow silent. 


AY COYE mentioned his sister, Ala- 
bama, said she wasn’t naked. Said hill 
Sack-duds. 
Sacks! Understanding comes to Tate. 
Way back last winter Northern folks sent 
old clothes down to the Academy to be 
distributed among the students, didn’t 
they? Why? Because one of the workers 
who begs money for the school thought 
she’d make it strong. Said that hill girls 
were almost skin-naked. Said that when 
a barrel of sacks came in they all ran, 
scrambled for them, fought over them. 
Made them into dresses to cover their 
bodies. Pell-mell ran to be first at the 
rab-barrel! Lies, of course! But they 
| ae ht in money. “Fotched-in” money. 

Hill-girls race-running for sacks in a 
barrel! Huh! Lie-swearing to “fotch-in” 
money! Lie-swearing to make lowlanders 
cough up! Making hill-girls out worse 
than poor! Skin-naked! Like a sow-pig! 
“Fotched-in” money that enslaves his 
eople! What ails his state, his county? 
Nhat’s the matter with the men the 


~ don’t race for sack-duds. 


mountain counties send to the legislature? 
They must be asleep on the job. Maybe 
they haven’t got a vision! “The hills need 
a man with a vision,” said Miss Lantry. 
A man who carries the troubles of people 
in his breast, not his head, like Jay Coye. 

The lie that eats into hill-folks is some- 
thing like the ¢hing that ate through 
Tate's grandpappy’s breast into his heart 
for ten years. Until it killed him. During 
the dog days when his grandpappy kept 
his calico shirt-front open Tate could see 
the thing eating, eating day by day. 
Before he tells Miss Lantry about the lie 
that is eating into his people, eating of 
their pride, consuming about the only 
thing they own, the thing they landed | 
with at Jamestown way back, he'll de- 
scribe the thing that ate through his 
——- breast. It will be ugly for 

er mind's eye to see. But slavery was 
ugly too. Ugly, yet Abe Lincoln carried 
it in his breast. 


UT why is he, Tate, standing here | 

now? Jay Coye won’t wake up. | 
Gripping the rifle-gun barrel midway with 
his right hand, he feels back of him for the 
door. Pulls it open quietly. Passes out 
into the night. Its waiting folds are 
thrown around him. He stands for a 
minute, peering back into the rat-house 
through the eye in the door. 

Jay Coye’s eyes are slowly opening. 
His mouth goes a little crooked. He 
raises a hand to scratch his head. 

Tate Molefield’s head goes hot for an 
instant. His finger finds the trigger of 
the rifle-gun and his foot draws back to 
kick the door open. 

Maybe it’s an instinct, maybe it’s a 
sixth sense given mountain men to warn 
them of abstract dangers that snaps Jay 
Coye’s eyes closed, straightens the smile 
on his lips and starts hira to muttering 
as if in sleep: “We-uns hain’t a-beggin’ 
fer lowlanders money.  Fotched-in 
money! Huh! Lie-swearin’ lowlanders! 
Our gals hain’t a-racin’ fer sack-duds!” 

Images return to Tate swiftly. The 
thing he saw eating through his grand- 
Pappy s breast during the dog days. 
incoln weighed down with the burden 
of freeing the negro. The lie eating into 
his folks. He'll make Miss Lantry see 
these things. Make the legislators see 
them! 

Tate turns abruptly, steps ahead, feels 
his way through the een. Pretty 
soon he meets laurel and greenbrier 
“hells.” He fights his way home through 
the “hells” all night long. 
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terms of reward are ‘dead or alive’ I 
believe.” 
“Selim Yussuf!””) mused John 
aloud. “Son of a famed and noble Sheik 
and seller of dead men’s flesh! Does 
he eat it too?” he added, turning to me. 

“Why no,” I said. ‘“‘He’s far too good 
a merchant . . . he can get money for 
it .« fe who eat his salt 
too . — 

It was dangerous line but it was a 
line—on Selim’s pride and self-respect. 
Torture me he might but I did not think 
he would sell me alive or dead, much less 
John Geste against whom he had no 


yrudge save that of his nat onality and 


be n 


sells those 


I lig on 

My last remark had certainly got him 
on the raw for he up to me, his 
hand upon the big curved knife stuck in 


strode 


the front of his sash. 
“Lying Christian dog, vi 
my salt,” 

: “Three 


uu have not eat 


he shouted. “It was my 
days,’ he said 
tn camp.” 


erved. “The 


i that the old Shei 
far nor for very | 
l have hee 


n short 


} 
aric d, 


logs out.” Selim ss 
ere un 


ousiv hustle m I nt and 


ry kicks, bk ind prods with 


i valre were 
nducted to ! low mean 
trom 


nts situated at a distance 


n camp and much too near an 


obviously tenanted 
one of the tents we 
r the moment left—but around a 
that burned in tront of it 
inmusical loud fellows ot the 


night 


by goats. 
were thrown 


nphre cer 
baser 


} 


sort rendered hideous and 
ImMposs ble . 

\ glance round the filthy 
dated tent showed it to be ent 
furnished, anything 
and negro, 
d and made hi with 
dently his sacred « harge. 


him 


€ scape 


and dilapi 
; 


reiy un 


nor was 1dded unto 


i huge disgusting 
nself one 
us who were eV 
Johr 
we le me. 
Take a chair, 
at home,” 


Geste, courteous ever, gave 
Archibald, and make 
urself ihe. ‘““Take three, 
ou can 
later 
no reply 


stared 


or rather Koko 


made 


as we 
his name to be, 
sat h m 
waveringy. 
n told to watcn us he cer 
And after 
us like gimls ts for a few 
nstrained with many apologies 
backs on him. 

sat and talked of 
ape and could only conclude 
our weak state our one hope was 

xd will of the old Sheik. 
Nor was this hope a strong one, for how- 
ever kindly the old man might treat us 
were in his power, It was too 


agown and 


his eves had 


nours 


nours we 


while we 
much to hope that he would do anything 


Beau: Ideal 


Continued from page 72 


but hand us back safe and sound to the 
French authorities. 

Any Bedouin tribe grazing its flocks 
in the neighborhood of the Zaguig- Great 
Oasis Road would act wisely in giving 
every possible proof of its innocence, 
virtue and correct attitude toward the 
French, in view of the recent attack upon 
the road-gangs. 


CHAPTER XII 


HAT night I was taken horribly ill; 

so ill that after thinking it must be 
cholera thought departed altogether and 
I knew nothing more for several days. 

When I did return to a realization of 
my surroundings I found that I was back 
in the guest-tent and that I was alone. 

Where was John Geste? 

My last memory was of his helping me 
in that foul goatskin hole while that 
beastly negro, callous as an animal, sat 
and stared. 

\ horrible panic fear gripped my heart 
and feebly 1 called John’s name. And 
even as my heart almost stopped I was 
reassured by the thought, the conviction, 
the certainty, that this wonderful thing, 
this finding of John Geste against all 
yrobability, was no chance, no piece of 
uck—much less a colossal mockery. We 
are not the sport of mocking Fates. 

I called his name again with what little 
strength I had. 

Quite possibly the old Sheik had re- 
turned and, finding that we had been 
evilly entreated, had not only had us 
brought back to the guest-tent, but had 
given us a tent each. 
Arab is capable of much fineness in the 
matter of hospitality—a hospitality en 
joined by his religion and by countless 
centuries of desert custom, the outcome 
of desert need. 

At my second feeble call a man stepped 
into the tent, in the shade of which he 
probably been sleeping. He was one of 
the servants who had previously waited 
on us in this same tent. 

“Where is my brother?” said I. 

“Gone, Sidi,” replied the man 
promptly departed, returning in a 
minutes accompanied by the hakim. 

From this gentleman’s delight in find- 
ing me conscious I gathered that he had 
been strictly charged to effect my re- 
covery, the credit for which he promptly 
himself. To this he was very 
welcome, as was, to me, the broth which 
he prescribed—together with pills, po- 
tions and Koranic extracts. These last 
he painfully wrote on scraps of rag where- 
with he enriched the mutton broth. 

The pills I pushed into the sand be- 
neath my rug. With the potions I watered 
their burial-place. The rags in my grati- 
tude and generosity | bestowed upon the 
deserving waiter by way of a tip. For 
the broth I found a good home and felt 
the better for it. 

But when after thanking and congratu- 
lati ng the eminent physician I asked: 

“And where is my brother, Sidi Ha- 
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and 
tew 


awarded 


The better sort of 


had 


kim?” 
reply. 

“Gone!” and a gesture of the thin 
hands and delicate fingers to indicate a 
complete evanishment as of smoke into 
thin air. 

In spite of my continued reassurement 
of myself I was anxious, worried, fright- 
ened and filled with a horrible and appre- 
hensive sense of impotence. 

However, there was nothing to be done 

save to recover strength as quickly as 
might be possible. 

“Now let me think—clearly and calm- 
ly,” said I—and promptly fell asleep. 


I got the same unsatisfactory 


HEN I awoke the Angel of Death 

was sitting beside me, chin on 
hand, and regarding me with a look 
which was anything but inimical. 

Staring, startled from my sleep, I read 
her thoughts. 

I am quite certain that at that moment 
all that was European in her was upper- 
most. She was her father’s daughter, 
civilized, white, kind. 

She smiled and while the smile was on 
her face she was utterly and truly beauti 
ful, more beautiful than any woman I 
have ever seen sive one. : 

Extending a gentle—and very beauti 
fully manicured—hand, she wiped my 
brow with a small and scented handker 
chief, product of Paris. 

“Ze poor boy!” she said softly. “But he 
has been so ver’ ver’ ill,” and kissed me in 
the manner and the spirit in which a 
mother kisses a sick child. 

“Thank you—er—Mam’zelle,” 
“Where is my friend?” 

“Gone!” she replied. 

For the third time I had received that 
sinister reply to my question. 

“Gone—pouff! Like zat!” she con 
tinued, and this time the gesture was that 
of one who blows away a feather. 

“I play a trick on Selim, wiz him. . . 
Zat Selim think himself too clever. . . 
Out . Sacré Dieu. a 

“What trick? Tell me quickly... 
Where is he?” I begged. 

“Zat Selim?” she asked. 

“No, no, no! My friend, my brother! 
Quick! Where is he?’ 

She laughed mischievously, 
quite pleased with herself. 

“Oh”, la, la! He does not matter. 

He serve his purpose. He serve m\ 
purpose . Oh! zat great fool, 
Selim! now you go sleep 
again. ... 

“Yes, yes, but tell me first, where is 
my friend? What have you done with 
him?” I begged. 

“What is he to you?” she asked and 
her pleased smile faded a trifle. 

““My friend! My brother!’’ I re 

Her expression changed. A 
doubt succeeded the smile. 

“Oh, well! ” she shrugged as she 
rose to her feet, - hei is only a man! 
... ButZamawoman!...” 

And her smile as she left the tent was 
not in the least motherly. 


I said. 


obviously 
too. 


But 


lied. 
ook ot 
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Y STATE of mind may be im- 
robability, against 


agined. 

Against all Ossi- 
bility almost, I had found John Pca 
had thanked God for that miracle—and 
John Geste had vanished. The cup 
dashed from my lips! The fruit of my 
sufferings and labor—dust and ashes! 

I groaned in spirit and I was near de- 
spair. But if I can be understood I lost 
hope without losing faith—and did the 
one thing I could do. I strove to regain 
my phy sical strength while I walked 
delicately in the path of friendship with 
the Angel. 

That evening she visited me again, all 
smiles and honey, honey that grew a little 
oversweet and cloyin a 

I learned that Selim ben Yussuf was 
away with most of the fighting-men of 
the tribe and that the old Sheik was at 
Zaguig, presumably by pressing request of 
the authorities, who would probably be 
making life a little difficult for every 
tribal leader within a hundred miles. 

On this and other topics of local interest 
she chatted freely and seemed quite willing 
to tell me truthfully everything but the 
one fact I wanted to know. 

The moment I spoke of John Geste she 
became evasive, lubed mischievously 
and as I pressed for an answer seemed 
first embarrassed and then impatient 
and annoyed. 

After she left the tent I thought I would 
see what happened if I attempted to 
leave it too. 

Koko hz uppened. 

He made it quite clear to me, though 
without violence or even truculence ‘of 
manner, that the guest-tent was my 
home and that from home I should not 
stray. As I returned and dejectedly 
dropped upon my mattress the Aakim en- 
neo and I had a bright idea. 

I asked him whether he had any per- 
sonal interest in my recovery. 

He replied that my life was dearer to him 
than that of his oldest son. I said that 
that was very nice but ventured to point 
out that one would scarcely have thought 
it when I lay practically dying, down by 
the goat farm. 

Ah, that was quite a different matter! 
Selim ben Yussuf had left no doubt in 
reasonable minds that the news of my 
early demise would be received with 
equanimity. Hence something in my 
cous-cous which had nearly done the 
trick. 

But the 
demise had not been received 
Jebrail, the Angel of Death, 
equanimity at all. 

On the contrary. 

She had left no possibility of doubt in 
any reasonable mind that my death would 
only precede that of the good hakim by a 
very few minutes. 

This was most excellent and I returned 
to my original point. 

“So you do want 
Hakim?” 

“I desire nothing more fervently, Sidi 
Roumi.” 

“Well, I can and shall live on one con- 
dition and on one only. That I am 
at once told what has become of my 
brother and that I am thereafter at once 


news of my approaching 
»y the Sitt 
with any 


me to live, Sidi 


restored to his society. ... Get that 
right plumb in the center of your intelli- 
gent and most noble mind, Sidi Hakim.” 

The good doctor’s face fell. 

“Allahu Akbar!’ he murmured in as- 
tonishment. “I have heard of these 
ie . . People pining for each other. 

. Men for women. Women for 
men. . Even the lower animals. a 
But a man for a man! ... Is it pos- 
sible? 





here under your 
I said earnestly. 


“It is 
Hakim,” 


nose, 
‘I’m going to 


die right here, to your great inconve- | 


”» 


nience, I fear. . Where is my brother?’ 

“He is gone, Sidi but do not 
grieve. He is alive and well—in the 
best of he: alth and full of happiness. 
And he is being we// looked after . 
yes! . On my head and my life. 
And on my son’s head and on my son’s 
life. swear he is being most care- | 
fully looked after. Yes By the 
Ninety and Nine Names of Allah. 

By the Beard of the Prophet. . . 

‘T shut my eyes and fetched a fearful 
groan. 

“Tell me every thing quic kly for I am on 
the point of death,” | whispered as 
deathfully as I could contrive. 

“Sidi! Sidi!” he wailed, “I dare not | 
say a word. She would have my feet | 
set in the fire. = 

‘All right. Good- bye,” I replied 
and like King Hezeki: ith I turned my face 
unto the wall, continuing this death-bed- 
lamite comedy in the hope of getting some 
scrap of information from this gibbering 
pantaloon. 

“Stop! Stop! Sidi!” squeaked my 
medical attendant. “Will you swear not 
to betray me to her if I tell you what | 
know I know nothing really.” 

“T will not betray you, Sidi Hakim,” | 
said. “And I will not die if you tell me 
the truth.” 

“Your brother has gone back to—er— 
his—er—friends,” announced the Aakim, 
diffidently. 

His information certainly brought me 
back to life all right. I shot up in bed 
and seized him almost by the beard. 

“Do you mean to say that the French 
have got him again? ” I shouted. 

“Yes . Yes. ” admitted the ha- 
kim. “He j is perfectly safe now. . 

I fell back upon my pillows feeling like 
dying in good earnest. ‘He was per- 
fectly safe now! .. .” 

Fohn Gesté was back in the hands of the 
French and all my work was to do again.... 


. Oh 


Sidi | 





CHAPTER XIII 


DON’T think I gave way to despair. 

Although my heart sank into the 
very depths, there was as it were a life- 
line to the surface—a line of faith and 
ho I had found John Geste once. 
What man has done once man can do 
again. Evidently this girl knew some- 
thing and apparently had some hand in 
whatever had happened; and almost cer- 
tainly Selim had played a part. 

Ww hat had the girl said? 

“T played a trick on Selim with him.” 

What in the name of God could be the | 
trick that she had played on Selim ben 
Yussuf with Fohn. 
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WHITE TEETH 


have nothing to do 








Ignoring the whitest, cleanest teeth, 
Pyorrhea wages war against health. 
It attacks the gums, and, unaware 
of this fact, 4 persons out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger sur- 
render to this dread disease. 

But you needn’t fear these odds. 
Just be careful in your selection of 
a dentifrice. Use Forhan’s for the 
Gums, regularly, morningand night. 

This dentifrice cleans teeth white 
and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. And in addi- 
tion, if used in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keep them sound and 
healthy. Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. Get a tube from your 
druggist, 35c and 60c 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’ s for the 


gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





You can play the scale in an hour and play 
Jazz in a week on the 


Buescher Saxophone 


We give 3 free lessons with each new instrument. They 
start you. Teach yourself. It's great fun practicing 
because you learn so quickly. Even though you have 
failed with some other instrument, you cen learn the 
And it will make you the most 
popular person in your get. 6 days’ free trial in your 
own home, any instrument. No obligation. Easy terms 
if you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free lit- 
erature. A posta! brings liberal proposition. Address 


Buescher Saxophone. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. o 


2189 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


REE SAMPLE 


This regular 50 cents 
purse bottle of capti- 
vating Sweet Marcia 
perfume sent free on 
receipt of name and ad- 
dress, enclosing TEN 
CENTS for packing 
and postage. (Outside 
U.S. A.5 cents extra.) 
LAWRENCE, INC. 
Dept. 4-C 
State St. and Powelton Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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] 1 
ooking 


Abd’ 

i the tent 
his feet firmly but without hurting 
| his hands a way that he ts 
ordered. “He 


and I 


Arab whom 


Moussa, 


illah ibn 


n 1 such 
uncomfortabl > ” she 
yet strong very qu ckly 
run away 
tell me what has be 
Mademoiselle?” I 


no harm 


{ now 
n't want him te 
“Will you kindly 

of my brother, 
pol tely “There can be 

n my knowing, can there, 

that you have tied me 
lye? 
“KS 
friend of 
where 


espec ially 


up so se 


about zis 


has gone 


bien, how he chatter 
his! I tell you he 
you nevaire see him any 

more . . But you see me, isn’t it? 
Don't I look nicer than that 
yours, hein: ss 
al ou "d look 
you told me everything, 
l replied. “You are a European—you are 
a woman—we are Europeans have 
one you no harm. Why behave like one 
uncivilized Arabs?” 
1h, oul, zat’s so,” 
Angel. “You are both Europeans. I wish 
} uropeans have only one heart and I 
stab it I wish all Europeans have 

ily one throat and I can cut it.” 

She looked like a and while I 
watched utterly and, 
with a sweet and gentle smile, she dropped 


gone 


Mademoiselle,” 


ot these 


agreed the Death 


tiger-cat 


her tace changed 


to her knees and leaned over m« 


“All Eure - ans except 
Blue-Eves ou are nice 


you, I mean, 
and 
ert anybody, 
yuld vou do that, | know 

she kissed me on the 


and 


good 


You would nevaire de 


*she said. “‘You kiss me 
1say you nevaire run away and 
our hands and feet and take your 
t it Kiss me, kiss me, I tell 
1y eyes, set my lips firmly 
ved a stinging blow on the face. 
about 


Went shall I say 
tounding woman, known as 


wel’ among the Arabs and 
wv | of er ath” to those Europeans who 
had the privilege of her acquaintance? 

She was the most extraordinary 
remarkable human being whom I 
met, vet at the time there 
really no reason that she should astonish 
she was the perfectly 
of her heredity and her 


this as 
“the 
as “the 


and 
have 
ever same was 
and astound tor 
logical outcome 
environment. 
What should the daughter of a hundred 
savage 
avaricious 


courtesans un 
scrupulous, and unbridled 
sometimes be but an evil unscrupulous 
savage? What should the daughter of a 
ved Nordic sometimes be but bal 
sel f-re specting and amenable to 
civilization 


rations oft 


oene 


that in 
and in 
Jekyll; and the 
well aware that the ma 
our characters are woven 
of even quality. But with this 

"it was not only a case of a mixed 
reflecting mixed descent but a case 

ot a complete and undisputed occupation 
at different times by two ut- 


ire assured 


Hyde 


every Jekyll 
every Hyde 
best and the 


§ some 
Ss some 
us are 


whnicn 


of her body 


friend of 


a lot nicer than you do if 


terly distinct and different personalities. 

For part of the time—for the greater 
part of the time—she was just herself, the 
Anglo-African, the half-caste, with all 
the expected attributes of the mulatto. 
But for the rest she was either “the 
Death-Angel,” the savage, the African, 
the lawless and evil native courtesan; or 
else Mile. Blanchfleur, the European, the 
normal white woman, calculable and 
within her sphere conventional. : 

If [ could but put the Angel from my 
mind! . 

I cannot and I never shall... . I 
think of her to this day, as frequently as I 
think of Isobel herself, and infinitely 
more unhappily. (That is a foolish thing 
to say for there is nothing whatsoever of 
unhap piness in my thoughts of Isobel. 
What did Isobel ever bring to any living 
soul but happiness?) 

Some of ‘ae truth of what I have said of 
the Angel of Death can be grasped by 
realizing that her actions ranged from the 
decreeing and superintending of torture 
to the performance of acts of trusting and 
noble generosity; from venal bestiality to 
a high idealism; from a bitter savage 
vengefulness to a noble and generous 
forgiveness. 

In short, 
mother to 
father. 


worst of her Arab 
her Christian 


from the 
the best of 


\ HENEVER Koko, the 
slave whose precious 

was, took his yellow-whited trom 
me, yawned, scratched himself and 
stared vacantly out into the wonderful 
desert night I gnawed at the palm-fiber 
cords which bound my wrists. Should I 
ing my hands, it was my 

intention to free my feet and 
then to do my utmost to incapacitate 
this gentleman. 

“Eh, bien! On dine donc, n'est ce p 
murmured a silky voice as I sat 
down-bent head, my teeth fixed in 
unpleasant-tasting hairy cord. 

“Ow you like it, Aetn? 
more then, M’sieur Blue-Eyes. 
that the las’ food you get, what?” 

“Bon soir, Mademoiselle,” 1 replied 
with an attempt at a debonair smile and 
an air of gay bonhomie that I was very 
far from feeling. “Won't you join me?... 
Have a bite! ’ and I raised my bound 
wrists toward her. 

“Ah, so you say, is it, Blue-Eyes? 
Yellow-hair. Laughing face re- 
plied the Angel and, kneeling beside me, 
seized my wrists and deliberately bit my 
hand with the ferocity and stre ngth of a 
wild beast. 

“Laike what you call savage dog, hein?” 
she said thrusting her face against mine. 
“Or a dog of a savage,” | ‘observed. 

‘ Dieu! How I hate you 
hate you hate you'” she cursed and, 
even as I was thinking, ‘ ‘Better than lov- 
anyhow,” she seized my head and 

her lips violently against 


negroid 
charge | 
eyes 


succeed in fre 
unamiable 


as?” 
with 
the 


Eat a bit 
P’raps 


” 


“Sacré 


ing me 
crushed 
mine. ° 

** Baisez Baisez 
Baisez-moi! ; she cried. 

“Soh! You will not kees me, noh? 
Naow, leetle Blue-Eyes, you kees me or 
see what come!” and she took me by the 
throat. 


moi! moi! 


I was revived from the faintness of 
strangulation by the pain of her setting 
her sh: arp teeth in my lip. 

Darkness and a roaring in my 

ears! 
speaking from very far 
been clubbed on the 


\ voice 
away! Had 
head? What was that? Oh yes, 
the zentle Angel! 

‘Sah, you won't kees me, hein? You 
won't lov’ me, 4ein? You won’t ’ave me 
any price, noa? S’pose I say you never 
kees any other girl, hein?” she panted. 
“S’pose I cut your lips off, yes?” and she 
seized my ears and shook my head violent- 
ly to and fro. ‘ 

Most painful, undignified and humili- 
ating! 

“Uh! You say nothing on that, is it? 
You don’t grin some more, Aein? 
What s’pose I i? you never /ook any 
other girl? ... What s’pose I have 
those blue eyes for myself. "Ave 
them out your silly ’ead, yes? 7" 
as she spoke she thrust her thumbs 
violently and most painfully beneath my 
eyes. I suffered most horribly in the next 
few minutes but I can truthfully say that 
the idea of surrender to this tempestuous 
etticoat absolutely never entered my 
read. 

I think my resistance was simply and 
solely due to the fact that I am one of 
those stubborn creatures whom you can 
lead on a hair but cannot drag with a 
cable. Also I have Red Indian blood and 
my “No” means “No.” 

Not unto me but unto mine ancestors 
the credit, if I bore well the sufferings and 
the temptation—the temptation to escape 
torture—that were put upon me. 

But always I had to remember that a 
dead, maimed or blinded Otis Vanbrugh 
would be of but little service to John 
Geste to Isobel. . .. 


PRINGING to her feet the Angel of 

Death (by means of a violent kick 
upon his latter end tactfully turned 
toward us) attracted the attention of our 
chaperon who squatted in the doorway 
of the tent, pondering perchance Infinity, 
Life and the Vast Forever—or indeed his 
latter end. 

With a nasty oath and a 
guttural orders in Arabic she drove 
from the tent. 

During his absence the Angel gave me 
what she termed my last chance and made 
clear to me, beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt, the terms upon which I might 
retain my right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

By the time I had made it equally clear 
. the Angel that, since I was not a person 

» be led along the primrose paths of 
ws Sine dalliance, still less was I one to 
Pe scourged adown their alluring ways, 
the good Koko had returned and “entered 
with seven devils worse than himself. 

By the Angel’s clear and explicit direc- 
tion I was roughly jerked to my feet, 
dragged from the tent and thrown down 
at the root of the nearest tree. 

With promptitude and dispatch a 
young palm was cut through some six feet 
trom the ground. 

Impalement! Surely not? It could 
not be possible that this girl, who had 


stream of 


him 
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European blood in her veins, who had 
consorted with Europeans, who knew 
something of Christian teaching and who 

was, after all, a woman—was going to 
have me stri pped and stuck upon the 
sharpened a of this tapering stump to 
die mise rably . . to die a_ lingering 
death of unspeakable agony while a 
crowd watched, jeered and gloated. 

A woman! But Hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned. If Hell had a 
fury such as this Angel at that moment the 
Devil himself must have felt unsafe. . . . 

No, they were not sharpening the top 
of the stump. 

I was again jerked to my feet, held in 
position and tightly bound to it. 

It was to be a stake and not a spear. 

Surely she was not going to have me 
burned alive! . Burned before her 
eyes! : 
A woman! 
scorned! . 

What should I do as the flames mount- 
ed and death was imminent? Plead 
to the woman? Agree? 

Dead, I could not serve Isobel. . . . A 
hz ard choice! 

No. I saw no preparation for a fire. 

Their immediate task completed, the 
black soldiers stood about—incurious, 
stupid, animal. The Angel gave them a 
curt order and they went with scarce a 
further glance at me—and I and that she- 
devil were alone. 


But a woman 


OW, my friend,” she said when we 

were alone, “we just see ’ow long 
you defy ze Angel of Death! Sans 
dgute you t’ink yourself ver’ fine man and 
bear pain like Aissa dervish, fein? But 
I tell you somesing. Don’t you 
leave it too late so that when you say ‘A//- 
right, Mademoiselle; I finish—I give in— 
I do what you laike,’ you are not already 
too spoiled, see? No good saying 
zat after you gone blind for always or 
after your tongue cut out for always or 
you are too burned ever to walk about 
any more, see?” 

saw. 

“Tell me, Blue-Eyes,” 
young woman continued, 
deaf and dumb both or ’blind only—if I 
be kind and give you choice? Per- 
hi aps } you anger me and you get all three! 

Perhz aps I get ver’ angry and you 

‘ave no ‘ands and no feets. OA, la, 

/a, zis poor lil’ Blue-Eyes! . He ver’ 

proud man until one day he got no eyes, 
no tongue, no ears, no hands, no feet. 

Oh, ver’ proud man—ver’ ’andsome man 

till some one cut off his lips and his nose 
and his eyelids—not so pretty then! 

What you t’ink?” 

I remembered John Geste’s cold iron 
courage and yawned. The Death Angel 
was certainly taken aback. 

It then occurred to me to use my lips 
while I had them, to whistle a little air. 
And the first that came to my mind was 
the one I had sung or howled to the 
Zouave Sergeant =a lay under the wall 
in Zaguig. 

“Mon Dieu!’ whispered the girl. “Is 
it you are ze bravest man ever I have met 
—or is it perhaps you tink I am making 
ze bluff and will not torture you?” 

A little bit of both, I thought. 


this well-named 
“you rather be 


I am 


playing at being a brave men -and surely 
no human girl could cut a man’s eyes out, 
stab his ear-drums, hammer a wedge into 
his mouth and cut his tongue out. 
Not even an “Angel of Death.” 
“Because if it is zat, I soon show you,’ 
continued this she- devil. And drawing 
her knife she ripped my jubsa and kaften 
downward from the throat exposing my 
chest. 
“Kees me,” she said softly rising on her 
toes and placing her lips on mine. 

a 

And on the right side of my chest she 

made a hcrizontal gash. 

I started and quivered with the sudden 
pain and was thankful that she had not, 
as I had expected, driven the knife into 
my throat or heart. 

She stepped back a pace. 

“’Ow you like zat—for start?” she asked 
and again placing: her lips on mine whis- 
pered, “Kees me! 

“No!” 

And again she slashed my breast with a 
horizontal gash an inch below the other. 

“Now kees me!” she said and put her 
lips to mine. 

“Nol” 

And with a sloping cut she joined the | 
ends of the two gashes with a third. 

“See?”’ she asked. ‘‘Ze letter Z! 





I write my name on you—Zaza. 
ways you remember Zaza then. 
ze little time you live, I mean. 
Twelve cuts, it is. I do it ver’ neatly | 
now.” ‘ | 

Evidently a case of practise making | 

perfect, I thought. | 
“You kees me now, hein?” 

I tried to think coolly. If I let this 
fiend kill or utterly incapacitate me, there 

was the end of my search for John Ge ste 
the end of my service to Isobel. I must 
give way for their sakes. But I told my- | 
self were John Geste safe in England this 
young woman should not defeat me. 
Pride is a poor thing to be proud of and so 
is stubbornness but I freely confess to | 
being proud of both. 

Well, the dozen cuts would not put me 
out of action, so she could carry on. 

But if it really came to blinding she woulc 
win—and as she felt my unresponsive lips | 
she changed from cold anger to red-hot 
rage—w hich was probably my salvation. 

“Kees me! Kees me! Kees me!” she 
screamed, hammering my face and body 
with her clenched fists. 

“You won't, hein? Then I'll waste 
no more time! Now you kees me 
and say you love me—or you die . 
and you die s/ow—and blind,” and she 
pressed the point of her knife sharply in 
under my right eye. 

I saw the grim face of the Sioux Chief, 
my ancestor, but even to be worthy of 
him I must not hold out longer. She 
was going to blind me—and no blind 
man could help John and Isobel. 

I gave in. 

“Zaza,” 1 began—and the word was 
drowned in a scream as the girl flung 
down the knife, threw her arms about my 
neck and kissed me passionately and 
re pe: atedly. : 

“Oh, forgive, forgive!” she cried. “I 
was mad. A devil comes into me and 
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dear Blue-Eyes, and 
you will come back to 
r your friend 
if you will 
’. I can- 


yromise m 
id I will let you go afte 
ll do anything tor you 
to come back to me. 
more without you.... Look 
anysing—everysing if you 
promise to come back!”’ And with a 
slight return of her former manner: 

‘And I swear to God on this piece of the 
Cross” and she touched her book 
shaped locket—‘‘and to Allah, by this 
Hair of the Beard of the Prophet and by 
my mother’s soul, that if you do not prom 
se I will stab you to the heart and then 
stab myself to the heart also and we will 
die together here.” 

“7 promise,” I said, 
fully—‘“‘that I will come 

on as I have seen my friend leave 

safety if you will tell me the 
me every help you can.” 

zat is not in many 
in ten years and twenty years 

am ugly old woman? I give you 

*she added. “‘You come back to 

1e year or directly you save your 

and picking up her knife she 

1 my heart, and I 

knew with perfect certainty that if I re- 


prom S¢ 
not live any 
I will ao 


Truce 


only too thank- 
back to you as 
‘Africa 
truth 
ld give 
“Yes 


and suppose 


po nt above 


fused I should dic 
“I wi 
“or betore 


i return to you ina year, . | said, 

t | have found my triend with 

in that provided you tell me the 

truth and help me in every w: Ly 
And you will marry me?” sI 
“Of course,” | replied. 
And ll take me 
country where I am a wicked woman 
neither Arab nor European?” 

“I will,” I said, “but get this clear 
the sooner my triend is found and saved 
sent out of Africa, the sooner will you 
what you want Now tell me. 
What was this trick you played on 
im ben Yussuf?” 

As she at the cords that bound me 
told me Selim ben Yussuf in 
decided to torture me 

as his father went safely 


time, 


asked. 
from this vile 
and 


you wi 


and 


get 


Sel 
cut 
how 


ealous rage had 
to death as 
away to Zaguig 


At that moment 


soon 


a French patrol, a 
peloton méhariste, had ridden into the 
camp and Zaza had pointed out to Selim 
ben ussuf that a far finer vengeance than 
death by torture would be to hand 
me back to the ghastly slavery from 
which I had escaped! Moreover he 
would be killing two birds with one stone 
for by giving up an escaped convict he 
would be doin g a good deat to sweeten the 

reputation that he 


mere 


somewhat unsavory 
bore with the French 
Selim ben Yussuf had agreed that the 
splendid one and had given 
orders tor the Roumi prisoner in the white 
burnous to be brought and handed over 
to the goumiers of the patrol. 
Anticipating this, had instructed 
Abd’allah ibn Moussa to take away John’s 
blue and give him my white 
one, - ; 
So the hakinn had told the truth! 
After chafing my limbs and lavishing 
upon me the loving tender care and kind 
nesses of a mother or a wife, Zaza helped 
me back to my tent, did everything for 
my comfort and suggested that since our 
ain was made I should now relax my 


idea was 


she 


burnous 


barg 


foolish and insulting behavior and show 
myself as fond and loving toward her as 
she was more than willing to be toward 
me. 

The position was a delicate one. 

The ae thing in the world that I want- 
ed to do was to offend her, to bring back 
her spirit of savagery, to make her any- 
thing but my most earnest helper. And 
the last thing but one that I wanted to do 
was to make love to her. 

“Zaza,” I said, “‘listen. We've made a 
bargain. Are you going to keep your side 
of ite” 

“Most pairfectly, 
oh, most truly!” 

“And so am I,” I said. “When I come 
back I will be your husband. I will be 
kind and gentle and everything you want 
me to be to you, but now it 1s business, 
work, planning and thinking— not love- 
m: king. Do you understz und?’ 

“TI onderstand,” said Zaza. “You wil] 
back to me. Yes, yes, I trust 
I know you will come back— 

You would never desert a 


” 


she replied, “but, 


come 
you. 
my dear. 
woman. 


CHAPTER XIV 


I SUPPOSE that it is a perfectly vain 

imagining when I wonder whether the 

Angel’s last fiendish outbreak—that so 

nearly cost me my sight, if not my life— 
her last. 

But the girl that sat the night through 
my couch was lovable, gentle, a 
civilized white woman and rather the 
ministering angel, “when pain and an- 
guish wring the brow,” than the sinister 
Death Angel of so short a time before. 
She was moreover pathetic and pitiful 
and it touched my heart to hear her as- 
pirations to that we ay of life, way of 
thought and way of conduct that be- 
fitted the daughter of her father. 

“We will never come near this accursed 

country ever again, my dear one, when 
you are my ‘usban’, We will go to 
Paris and Wien and Londres an’ I will be 
so good an’ r-r-respectable. An’ 
every one will call me Madame and Missis, 
an’ not silly evil names like Angel of 
Death. . . . An’ we will have a fine ’ouse 
an’ everysing comme il faut. An’ 
all my clo’es shall be make in Paris. 
An’ we will go to the Opera. An’ we 
will ride in ze Bois. An’ I will not 
be Moslem at all, but all Christian. 
An’ scorn all zem demi-mondaine 
ell. . . 

“You wi// come back to me. You 
will start to come back to me ze day your 
frien’ go on board his ship? | Or else 
you give up ze search for ‘im an’ start 
back to me one year from zis day, hein? 
. . You promise? ‘ 

“Yes Yes . I know you speak 
truth. a know men... know ze 
true voice an’ ze false voice. ... Ze 
true eyes from ze false eyes. From 
us of ze Ouled-Nail no man can hide be- 
hind his face. ... No, no....I1 am 
not of ze Ouled- Nail. A bas les 
Ouled-Nails. ...1 am ‘English. —s 
am daughter of Omar ze Englishman. . . . 
Yes “. yes I know you speak 
truth. Your blue eyes are true eyes. 
. . . Your kind voice is true voice. ... 
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beside 


like 


I know you will come back to me! 
“f ook, dear One, ... will you not 
swear it for me on Bible and Koran both? 
Swear it before your God and my Allah. 

Will you not swear it on zis leetle 
gold book I wear roun’ my neck? . 
Nevaire I take it off . it is a great 
talisman an’ great amulet. . One side 
is my father and a piece of True ‘Cross. . .. 
That is God side. . On other side is 
my mother an’ one hair of ze Beard of ze 
Prophet. Zat is Allah side Ze 
Sultan himself gave it to her mother. . 
No harm can come to me while I have 
such a thing as Zis, can it? 5 would 
ut it roun’ your neck, dear one, an’ give 
it to you but I dare not let it go from me. 

‘All would be good for you an’ that 
I would laike. . But it might not be 
bringing you back to me. If I keep 
it all will be good for me an’ then it will be 
bringing you back to me. . But when 
you come back to me you shall have it an’ 
wear it always night an’ day an’ then no 
harm can ever come to you. I will 
show you ze pictures of my father an’ my 
mother tomorrow. .. . 

“Always I am afraid to open it at 
night-time lest I lose ze piece of ze True 
Cross which is only a tiny splinter; or ze 
hair of ze Beard of ze Prophet. Zat 
would be too ter-r-rible. . . . I should 
die! .. 

“Oh, it will be bringing you safe back 
to me!... Yes Even though I 
wear it you will be safe because unless it 
kept you safe and brought you back to me 
it would not be bringing pa to me an’ 
making me happy, isn’t it? ‘-— ewe 
it will keep you safe for me. An’ 
your truth, honor and goodness will make 
you come. . 

“Oh! an’ I ‘know! Such fun! ... 
Old Haroun el Rafiq shall do a sand- 
reading and tell us. Now I have 
nevaire spoke your name an’ you have 
nevaire seen him so he cannot know. . . 
We shall see! . . .” 

Calling to Koko, she bade him fetch 
Haroun el Rafiq and half an hour or so 
later a strange hairless creature of inde- 
terminate age and with the deadest fea- 
tures and the livest eyes I have ever 
beheld followed Koko into the tent, sa- 
laamed humbly to the Angel, fixed his 
burning eyes on mine and squatted cross- 
legged on ‘the ground. From a small sack 
he tipped out a pile of sand before him, 
poe. 8 it flat with the palm of his 
hand, made a geometrical pattern upon 
the surface with white pebbles and 
studied his handiwork with rapt at- 
tention. 

After a minute or so of this contempla- 
tion he wiped out the pattern, smiled as to 
himself and at his own thoughts, shook 
his head, rose to his feet and made to 
leave the tent. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried 

“You've told us nothing. . . . 

“What does the Sitt desire to know? 
inquired the soothsayer. 

‘First of all, whether this Sidi 
return?” 

“Return where?” 
this place?” 

“Will-return to me, I mean, 
girl frankly. 

“He will,” 


Yes, 


the Angel. 


will 
asked the man. “To 


” said the 


promptly replied the man, 
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and the enigmatic smile again disturbed 
the frozen calm of his dead features. “‘I 
saw him — at the head of a goodly 
company. oees. from the north 
straight to you. saw the kafi/ah ar- 
rive amid scenes of joy and welcome. 

I saw him stride to your tent and I saw 
you rush forth and embrace him as a lov- 
er... .I1 saw you feasting with him 
alone in a bridal tent. il 

The Angel sat with parted lips and 
shining eyes. 

“Did you see more? 
she urged. 

“No,” answered the man, and I knew 
he was lying. “Tt is enough. 5s 

“Yes, it is enough,” ‘murmured the 
Angel. 

“More than enough!” I thought. 

The sand-diviner’s prophecy elated 
my companion as unreasonably as it de- 
pressed me. 

“Yes you will come back. . . 
C'est vrai. I feel it Aere .” she 
said laying her hand upon her heart. 

“Yes, shall come back as I have 
promised,” I said, “if I live. But 
the more immediate question is when 
shall I start?” 

“Oh, my dear one my dear one 
. my love. Must you leave me 
at all? Why must you go? 

He is only a convict a scélerat. 
A what-you-call dam’ rascal. ag 

“He is an innocent man and the finest 
man that ever lived,” I remarked, “‘and he 
is my friend. I only came to this country 
to find him. And through you I lost 
him. The sooner I go to look for him 
the sooner I shall be able to return to 
you.” 

“Oh, 
had only known! 
What a devil I was! 
come wiz you? 
come wiz you? . . 
trust you, but | 
should leave me. 

“You cannot 


More? .. .” 


my dear one, my dear one, if I 
What a fool! 

. Oh, cannot I 

Yes, why cannot | 

It is not zat I do not 

cannot bear zat you 


come with me,” I said. 


“In the first place Selim ben Yussuf 


would be on our track with half the tribe 

the moment he returned to find you gone. 

In the second place you cannot live 

like a hunted wild beast as I may have to 

do. Besides I may give myself up to the 

—— again if I can get news of him in 
o other way. 

And I pondered the fact that there 
would be no record nor witness of the 
mutiny that had led to our incarceration 
in the silo, if as our deliverer had told us 


the whole unit had been surrounded ¥. 


wiped out toaman. John Geste and I, 

I returned, would merely be two of ha 
convicts who had somehow escaped the 
massacre. 

“No, I cannot come wiz you,” sighed 
the Angel. “I should be ’indrance an’ 
not ze ‘elp an’, as you say, Selim ben 
Yussuf would capture us and keel you. 

But I can help you. . Yes, Ican 
send you off wiz ze best of everysing. 
You shall have my own camels an’ men— 
when you mus’ go. 

“You cannot go until you are stronger,” 
she added. 

“I must go before Selim ben Yussuf re- 
turns,” I reminded her. 


“Yes ’ she agreed. “But you need 


not go far until you are strong. You 
could go a day’s ; ride and camp. An’ 
I will tell Selim zat you, zat is to say your 
frien’, as he thinks, died. The hakim 
will swear it. . .He fears: me e greatly. . 
“He certainly does,” I agreed. 
“Y es I have one or two spells 
* she smiled. “Spells an’ magics zat 
you buy in ze chemist’s shop in Algiers. 
An’ potions. Ah, oui! po- 
tions. One drop of which makes ze 
hard stone or ze steel bubble an’ smoke. 
An’ I will send Abd’allah ibn Mous- 
Sa wiz you. My own faithful serv- 
ant. . He is faithful as ze horse of ze 
Arab an’ ze dog of ze Englishman. 
He is as brave as ze lion an’ as true as 
Life an’ Death. 

“He was ze devoted servant an’ frien 
of my mother an’ he nurse me when I am 
a baby. An’ now he lof me laike he 
lof my mother. If I say to im, ‘Go 
you, Abd’allah ibn Moussa, wiz zis man. 
He is my lover . die for him, or die 

Viz him, he will not come back wizzout 
you an’ I will feel comfor’ble in my ’eart. 
Nevaire, nevaire will he leave 
ao’ 
I felt th at such fidelity might prove 
embarrassing. 

“He'll be a useful guide, anyhow,” I 
agreed. “But I’ll send him back as soon 
as I am well on my way and bie 
fairly strong.’ 

“T shall tell him not to leave you,’ 
the girl. 

“Well, I may have to leave Aim,” I re- 
plied. . “But anyhow the sooner you 
give him instructions to get your camels 
and people together the better. “4 

knew something of Arab dilatoriness 
and the utter mez ininglessness of time in 
the desert. 

Without further remark she rose to her 
feet, drew her veil about her face and left 
the tent. 

I followed her to the entrance with some 
vague idea of escape from the terrible 
silken meshes of the dreadful web that 
this jeweled spider was spinning about 
me. 

“Salaam, 
able Koko. 

“Hell!” I replied, and again flung my- 
self down upon my cushions. 


said 


Sidi,” grinned the unutter- 


FEW minutes later the Angel re- 
turned followed by an Arab whose 


fine and noble face was that of a man of 


middle age, great intelligence, philosophic 
calm, high courage and great determina- 
tion and tenacity. 

I speak without exaggeration. The 
man’s face was noble and he proved to be 
a noble man, if fidelity, endurance, un- 
swerving loyalty and courage connote 
nobility. 

“Zis is Abd’allah ibn Moussa,” said the 
Angel and the man salaamed respectfully. 
“Zis is a Roumi lord,” she continued turn- 
ing to Abd’allah. 

“Also he is my Lord and my Master 
and your Lord and your Master. . He 
is my lover and he will raise me up to be 
his wife. Go with him, Abd’allah. 
; Follow where he leads. Sleep 
where he sleeps. Live where he lives. 

And die where he dies. But 
he will not die, Abd’allah for you 
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guard his life with 
bring him back to me. : 
“On my head and on my life 


yours and you 


| the man. 
nd make ready,” said 
1d he went away. 
was a commotion of hails, shout- 
1d men running—alarums and ex- 
ns without, in fact. 
ibn Moussa turned back into 


his mis- 


»d’allah 


‘A kafilah comes,” he said and went 
ut his business 
Che Ange l’s « 


pale d 
Za it Selim! 
iugh I ejaculated: 

“Selim ben Yussuf!” 

“I will keel heem, zat so-clever Selim,” 
whispered the Angel and the European 
le of her character seemed to fade 
what 


yes met mine and her face 


* she said, as with a bitter 


some 
“IT must hide you .. 1 must hide 
you. .. . He must not see your face. 
See! You must go back to the goat-herds’ 

I will keep 
| Ww lI S¢ nd Abd’ 
take you back. . . . I will tell 

zat ze frien’ of ze blue-ey 

1 an’ Abd’allah shall dis 


) Sy like a poor blind 


tents as soon as If 18 safe 


Selim 
allah to 
Selim 


N iZaran! 


use you 


n his tent 


§ dea 
MmisSReen 


Well 


things seemed to be going wrong 


’ 


W# AT would I 1 
tew hours if 
> , )! 
t and the wiles 


Angel to keep me h until I 
t away 


timable K 


given for < 
ilth and 


have 
normal he: 


lider 
uaen 


on yped into the 


ry full of hims 

s Highness, the Sidi Emir, the Sidi 
Hamel el Kebir, Shadow of th 

r of the Faithful, 

it Wazir, nob 


Tay 
soldiers, ne 


‘ommande 

1 with Ais gre 

c apti uns and many 
| pompously 

; for the high Sheik Yussuf ben 

i tor Sel his son and 

of the 


m ben Yussuf 
Sheik’s captains and ekwan 


Angel’s face relaxed and she heaved 
relief. 
It is not zat 


who is it?” I asked. 

h la, la! He is ze gr-r-reat big man! 
- chief of ze He mak’ 
iz ze French. . .. He is ver’ 
an’ important! He marry En- 
laike me . . He is frien’ to 

an’ treats well all Roumi 
s ver’ big man An’ often be- 
have want to him. But 
now I have you, dear one, I care not at 


chiets 


see 


al ° . 
\ pity! 

And now, what? How was this going to 
iffect me and my fortunes? 

If this a staunch ally of the 
French “kind to all Roumis,” pre- 
sumably he we until he 


} mir were 
and 
uld be kind to me 
back to his allies. 
uld he stay here? What 
extent of his power over 


handed me 
H Ww 
xactly 
tribe 


iis tT 


Would the Aakim or 


long w 
was the 
ti ? 
of the 


one serv- 


ants attempt to curry favor with him by 
informing him that there was a captive 
Roumi in the camp—or would they fear 
the Angel more than they feared him? 

An idea occurred to me. 

If this Emir were truly great as the 
Angel implie d might he not be touched by 
a truthful “David and Jonathan” story? 

Suppose I told him everything, threw 
myself upon his mercy and begged him to 
help v 1S. Might he not ‘accede +. 
moreover be a very tower of strength, 
his heart were touched and his lg 
tion fired? I would speak of John Geste 
figuratively as my brother and quote the 
Arab proverb: 


The love of a man for a woman waxes and 
wanes as doth the moon: 

But the love of brother for brother is con- 
stant as the stars, 

And endureth like the word of the Prophet. 


And if I failed and if he were inimical or 
merely disposed to do his duty his 
allies, the French, should I be in any 
worse position? 

As these thoughts passed through my 
mind I watched the face of the Angel who 
also was pondering deeply, pinching her 
lower lip the while. 

“T sink I will go an’ see zis Emir,” she 
said at last. ‘Perhaps I will make him do 
somesing, Aein?”’ 

Doubtless she had excellent reason 
for putting faith in her powers of per- 
suasion where Arabs were concerned. It 
was wholly hateful but I brought myself 
to say: 7 . 

“You know best 
and will help us 

“Enfin: Uf he get your brother for 
you, Ae get you for me, isn’t it? Oui! 
: I mus’ quickly see zis Emir. 

He will camp close by. I will send 
\bd’allah to say zat I will pay heem a 


eetle visit 


If this Emir can 


me. . . . Oh, yes! Zen he will make 
feast an’ I will see which way ze cat 
jump. If he get ver’ friendly I will 
tell heem he must help you and your 
brother ; 

“Now do not let anybody see your face 
until I come back, dear one. And 
you go to sleep and get strong while I am 
gone I will send some more of ze 
beef. tea of muttons. ° 


ND sleep I did, long and heavily, 
possibly by reason of some unusual 
ingredient in the beef tea of mutton. 

When I awoke it was as a giant re- 
freshed and I was filled with an unwonted 
sensation of hope and confidence. 

My first visitor was the hakim, followed 
by a servant bearing hot stew in a jar and 
most welcome coffee in a brass bowl. 

So much better was I feeling that I won- 
dered whether my excellent medical at- 
tendant, having poisoned me at Selim’s 
request, had administered an antidote 
when ordered by the Angel to save my 
life if he wished to save his own. 

In point of fact the creature did not 
strike me as being of sufficient intelli- 
gence and medical knowledge to deal 
with a cut finger or a blistered heel, but 
undoubtedly some of these rascally 
quacks are familiar with poisons unknown 
to the European pharmacopeeia. 
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I sink he has heard of 


Anyhow I felt unexpectedly stronger 
and fitter. 

Having fed, washed and been shaved, 
I eeped from the door of the tent to see 
what was doing in the great world. 

The first object that met my interested 
gaze was the indef fatigable Koko leaning 
against the stump of a tree just in f:ont 
of the entrance to my tent and gazing 
at it—gazing and gazing. 

I wondered whether the creature ever 
shut his eyes at all. Certainly the Angel 
knew the secret of inspiring obedience 
and fidelity in her servants. 

About a quarter of a mile away a 
couple of remarkably fine tents, marquees 
almost—before which flags and pennons 
fluttered from the hafts of spears stuck 
in the pr pon arked the temporary 
residence of the Emir. 

Near to these big tents was the ex- 
tremely orderly and well-aligned camp of 
his followers or body -guard, a camp 
much more like that of European troops 
than of a band of Arab irregulars. 

Once more I wondered what had taken 
place in those pavilions—whether the 
Angel had visited the Emir and if so 
with what success her power of intrigue, 
allurement and diplomacy had been 
brought to bear upon the’ incalculable 
mentality and character of this powerful 
lord of the desert. 

I was soon to know. 

A little later she entered my tent, 
threw back her Aaik and seated herself 
upon the cushions. 

Obviously she had succeeded beyond 
her wildest ‘hopes. 

Seizing my hands in hers she laughed 
gleefully. 

“Oh, my 
goes well. . 


Ze Emir is 


dearest dear one! ... It 
I am so happy! Bs 
gentilhomme. Oh, he 
is gr-r-reat man civilized and 
good and kind! . And oh, zat 
Wazir of his! Oh, la, la! Oh, he 
is one naughty little man! Oh, 
mais c'est un grand amoureux, zat one! 
. . . He mak’ lof to me... oh, 
laike ’ell' But listen What you 
sink? Zis Emir, he know all about every- 
sing. He know there is a razzia 
on the French. . . . He know zat 
some of you are hiding down in a pit an’ 
all die excep’ two. . . 
“But how on earth does he know that?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Oh, I don’t know! . He know 
everysing zat happen in ze desert. 
Everysing! . . “hey say ze vultures 
tell him. . He know two of you 
are in zis camp. . . . So when I find 
zat he know everysing I tell him ze 
truth. .. Oh, he was ver’ angry 
- zat Selim! I tell him old 

Papa Yussuf ben Amir go to Zaguig 
before ze French come to him. 

An’ I tell him Selim give back one pris- 
oner to ze French patrol. . .. An’ 
now he want to see you. Do not 
be afraid. . It is good zat you go 
to his on then — -annot do any- 
sing at all. . . An’ ze Emir promise 
me he will not give you pal to ze _— 

Now I tell Papa Yussuf ben Amir 
an’ zat Selim an’ everybody zat you are 
died! . : 
To Be 
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overhead. Casey looked up and saw them 
as sinister shadows flitting against the 
skies. Jerry spoke. “Whenever you 
hear them babies playing around on a 
night like this you can bet there’s some- 
thing coming off. They’re keeping the air 
clear so these roads won’t get bombed. I 
guess the roads are lousy with men to- 
night.” 

“Yeah—I guess so,” said Casey grip- 
ping the strap of the pack tighter. 

Turning the bend in the road the pair 
almost ran smack into a great black mass. 
A truck! Men were getting out and try- 
ing to assemble on the right of the road. 
A rough voice rang out: “Where’s my 
tenth man?” 

“Sarge O'Reilly,” whispered Jerry. 
“He’s getting our platoon replacements.” 

A shrill voice piped up from the truck: 
“I’m coming, sir, as soon as I find my 
shaving-kit—” 

“Don’t ‘sir’ me. I’m only Sergeant 
O’Reilly. All the officers in this platoon’s 
dead. Come on, shake a leg. Never 
mind your shaving-kit. Use your bayonet 
for a razor. We're late now. The Ger- 
mans shell this part of the road at this 
hour every night—”’ 

Somebody tittered. 

A gun boomed far to the front. Sud- 
denly there was a weird scream, half- 
whistle and half-whine, rushing through 
the air. 

Crash—bang! exploded a shell about 
fifty yards up the road. 

“Are we going to be hit?” asked that 
shrill voice. 

“Yeah—you said it if we don’t get go- 
ing. Platoon, double time, follow me,” 
commanded O’ Reilly. 

The men stumbled as fast as they 
could across a field of gapin shell holes 
and shallow trenches until the sergeant 
stopped them at the fringe of a shattered 
woods. Shells were bursting along the 
road behind as the uneven line filtered 
into the black woods like ghosts. In the 
pressing gloom O'Reilly took the enlist- 
ment papers of the men he’d never seen 
and might never see. The papers were to 
go back to the company clerk. 

“You birds all got emergency rations; 
filled canteens; first-aid packs; identifica- 
tion tags; fifty rounds of ammunition? 
Are your gas-masks o.k.?” he demanded. 

Casey held his breath over these ques- 
tions. There was an unnerving silence. 

“All right, men, front and center with 
your ears. Get this dope. You're in the 
fourth platoon of K., the assaulting com- 
pany. You'll be sandwiched between 
what’s left of the old platoon. We go 
over at H hour. The maps show a patch 
of woods—then wheat fields. We ought 
to strike hand-to-hand resistance about 
fifty yards into the wheat. It’ll be mostly 
Boche protecting the machine-gun nest 
we've got to wipe out. We've gotta get 
through this resistance and take that hill 
with the two machine-guns. Then we’ve 
gotta hold on till hell freezes over. If we 


don’t hold the hill the Battalion’s flank- 


ing movement’ll be shot to hell and the 
Second Battalion’s never fell down on a 
job yet. 

“You birds gotta remember you're 
with shock troops. It’s going to be tough | 
going. You might as well expect it. T 4 
Division order covering this attack says: 
‘Tell the men to go to their bayonets’” - 
The sergeant paused as if to let his words | 
sink in. 

They sank into Big Stick Casey of the | 
K-Cs like a bayonet blade. He shifted 
from one foot to another and waited. The 
sergeant went on: 

“You know what that means. You've 

got bayonets. Goto’em! But the main 
thing you gotta remember is that we 
gotta hold that hill till the Battalion com- 
pletes its flanking movement. . . . That’s 
all, men. Now follow me. No noise. We 
ain’t no ocean voyage from them Heinies 
now. ...” 
Like the others Casey followed the ser- 
geant blindly through the dark woods, 
tripping now and then over fallen trees, 
stumbling in great gaping black holes. 
Smothered voices drifted to him occa- 
sionally and he shortly sensed stealthy 
movements in the shadows. A moment 
later he bumped into a helmeted phantom 
with a fixed bayonet. A sentry of one of 
the outfits sprawled on the damp ground 
catching a Fietle sleep before going into 
action. 

About fifty yards beyond this guard 
O'Reilly halted the men by a whispered 
command. Almost at that moment a 
sheet of yellow flame from a German flare 
danced wraith-like through the woods. In 
that half-blinding moment Casey saw a 
shallow trench full of men asleep on their 
rifles. They were sprawled out in all 
kinds of positions. Some of their faces 
were hidden by helmets. Others were in 
themud. The few faces the K-C man saw 
were like faces of the dirty dead. He knew 
they were what was left of the platoon. 


HE dark stormed down again. Men 
began to move off one by one answer- 

ing to their names in muffled tones. Jerry 
Callahan grabbed Casey’s mighty arm 
and led him off into the awful dark. The 
kid seemed to know his way. He stopped 
shortly, kicked in front of him ikon 
piloted Casey into the shallow trench. 

“Just flop there. There'll be a feller 
named Sanderson to your left. Don’t 
mind anything he says. Sandy’s always 
growling at somebody. I'll be next to 
you on the right soon as I report to the 
sarge and get you lots of grenades.” 

Casey took a step forward, struck a 
rock and sprawled into the trench strik- 
ing a bulky object that cursed a blue 
streak. 

“Damit, Jake, can’t you keep them 
spiked dogs outa my face? It ain’t no 

arkin’ space for your lousy feet.” 

“What the devil’s eating you, Sandy? 
I ain’t nowhere near you. That last shot 
of coneyac give you nightmares,” said a 
voice at Casey’s extreme left. 
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‘Nightmares don't promynard over a 
Wake me up once 
ver and you don't get 


my likker 


with tron feet 
before we ge 
other smell of 
“I’m the guy that fell over you. I’m 
rry But my search-light ain’t work 
ing, cut in Case Vv, his voice strange to 
his own ears 


“Who the 


sandy 


hell are you?” demanded 
two wind jammers. 


“Pipe down, you 
don’t wear no ear 


Them damn Heinies 
muffs. They'll me machine-gunning us to 
hell-and ‘eee complained a voice in 
muffled tones ahead—one of the fellows 
in the first wave 

Machine-gun fire up forward 
Casey’s fighting retort. So he just lay 
there in the cold slime and listened to 
Sandy trying to get back to sleep. Cc 
had never heard such squirming, twisting 
and grunting before. 

The creepy silence of the black 
swallowed all other sound Casey 
not help but feel alone in spite 
thousands of men who were lyin 
him in the f Death 

\ queer sensation overwhelmed 
It was not fear and yet it was fear. Not 
cowardice of the arms and shoulders. But 
a shrinking of his soul facing the terrible 

shrinking of a spirit from 
mystery of eternity. If a 
suddenly appeared over the 
would have gone at him 

But that was the trouble. 
any German—wouldn’t be 
aping over the trench. Casey 
his German out there in— 
rub! Out there where 
reigned. Terror that a 
nd his stout heart couldn’t 


asey 


hour 
could 
of the 
g with 
Woods ¢ : 
him. 


unknown, the 
the awesome 
German had 
h Caste y 
1 and nail 
re wasn't 
iny le 
go hunt 
the 
terror 
man’s big fists a 


must 
That 


strange 


was 


fight off because it came hurtling out of 


Spac a 
Well 


all he could do was to wait tensely 
in the mud and say to 
Sandy, Jake, little Jerry Callahan and 
thousands of other men lying dirty, dog 
tired rved in the woods had often 
walked slowly into the jaws of hell he 
lo it and would do it. Bayonets 
shells or not. He had yelled for a 
fight. It was on the way! 
here was a stir behind Casey. 
“It’s me—Jerry,” a the kid, 
crawling in next to Big Stick. “I brought 
some nice Fourth of July a 
your pocket. Yeah, they’re 
Don’t chunk ’em ti iH I say 
How do you 


ind unne 
could 

or not, 
chance t 


you 
Put 
hand grenades. 
so when we're going over. 


em in 


like it up here?” 
“T wish to hell 
‘I know. It’s 
guy's But 
won't mind it,” 


[* THE cold gray dawn all creation 
seemed old and stricken. Casey saw the 
mangled trees, the earth 
the men in the trench. 

Mufted voices and the sound 
ment reached him from the left. \ 
hetty rgeant and a tall slim young 
lieutenant came out of the woods buck 
ling their automatic hostlers and arrang 
ing their gas-masks securely. The second 
looey halted at the edge of the trench and 
glanced anxiously at his’. wrist-watch. 
Cold sweat popped out all over Casey. 


the racket’d start.” 

the waiting that gets a 
cork off a bit and you 
advised Jerry. 


guts 


desolated and 


f move- 


cut off 


joking,” thought Casey, handing 


himself that if 


throat. He 
at his own watch. It said 
H hour was to be five-five. 
tail nodded, his helmet 
down over his grim boyish 
tace. The sergeant shook the man near- 
est him and said something. The 
aroused man shook the fellow next to him 
and said something. This business 
traveled through the trench. Men shaking 
each other and saying something. Some 
men did not need to be shaken. They 
were wide awake although they had not 
slept a wink. These men were the re 
ylacements who had never gone over 
yefore. 

Casey saw a stout repli acement shake 
the man named Jake. The latter sat up, 
rubbed his eyes and looked at Sanderson. 
Chen he picked up a handful of mud and 
threw it at the raw-boned Scotchman. 
Sanderson popped up with a curse. He 
wiped his dirty unshaven face with a 
huge hand and glowered at Casey. Sud- 
denly his glowering expression gave way 
to one of sharp surprise. He opened his 
mouth in amazeme nt. 

“Hell’s bells, you're a K-C guy! 
the big idea? he demanded. 

“He’s got a date with a German, 
turned Jerry Callahan, sitting up. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” was AT Sandy 
seemed able to say, and he wiped his rifle 
with a greasy old rag. 

The lieutenant snapped his wrist- 
watch up to his eyes a second time. So 
did Casey. Five-two! Three more 
minutes. Then Casey’s hand went 
into his pocket. 

“Hungry, kid?” 

“How's for a little ham 
this time?” kidded Jerry. 

minutes to go and he’s still 


“Three 
Callahan 


His breath his 

looked dizzily 

five to five 
The shave 


slanting 


caught n 


awake 


' What’s 


”* re- 


and bacon 


bar of chocolate. 

“How about yourself?” 
doughboy. 

Big Stick unwrapped his second and 
last bar for answer. Jerry nodded and 
munched. Something dug into Casey’s 
S ande rson poking a canteen at him 
saying: ““Coneyac—a shot’ll fix you. 

Casey swallowed the hot stuff. It 
steadied him for the moment. He offered 
the Scotchman a bite of chocolate. Sandy 
had eaten hardtack and bully beef. He 
was o.k. But he gave the piece to Jake. 

There was an eerie silence—the calm 
before the storm. Then— 

“Fix—bayonets!"” commanded _ the 
young lieutenant, his grimness making 
him look older. 

Casey batted his eyes at Jerry Calla- 
han, unsheathing his wicked knife and 
sticking it on. Then he saw all the other 
blades flickering in the lifting light and 
he felt sick at his stomach. 

“Don’t chunk them little baseballs till 
I say so, Big Stick! But when you do 
nail ’em at the plate. Grab the first rifle 
you can and just stick by me. We'll be 
buddies to the end, big boy,” whispered 
the kid and stuck out his hand. 

Casey swallowed hard as he gripped 
Jerry Callahan’s small hand Words 
eet BP through his throat. But he 
never got them out of his mouth. 

\ big gun boomed far to the rear of the 
Fourth Platoon’s trench. A shell screamed 
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asked the little 


side. 


overhead and landed with a bang way up 
forward. 7 
Silence—stark, unspeakable. 
ND then the gray morning went mad 
with the roar of American artillery. 

The seventy-fives were going like Gatling 
guns. The 15 s howitzers were going. The 
155 longs were going. The big cannon on 
rails were going. 

The savage din of these going guns beat 
down into Big Stick Casey’ s soul and 
bombarded his natural courage that had 
never been questioned. But Casey 
gritted his teeth and watched Callahan 
agonized by the craving to commit some 
horrible sort of violence in. this storm of 
artillery and the cataract of machine- 
gun fire now rising in frenzied crescendo. 

“There’s the signal —come on, big boy!’ 
shouted Jerry. 

Casey bulged forward his hands sweat- 
ing over hand grenades, his only weapons. 
God! It was relief to be moving. He 
quickened his pace. 

“Not so fast. We gotta keep behind 
the first wave and the barr: age,” Jerry 
yelled into his bursting ears. . 

Casey fought himself to put on brakes. 

On and on moved the platoon through 
the shattered woods with Death scream- 
ing and screeching overhead. Yet in all 
that stirring, mi adc lening clamor men 
could only walk—walk—walk. 

Big Stick caught himself yelling time 
- time again. It seemed the only w way 

keep from bursting apart before the 
at test came. The K- + etl suddenly 
began to stumble over things that tangled 
up his feet like fallen trees and broken 
limbs.- But these things were not trees or 
limbs. Some were men who writhed and 
groaned in the gloom of the ground. Some 
were men who made no sound or move 

Casey saw one of these latter men lying 
face down, an outflung hand clutching a 
rifle. He set himself and snatched at the 
rifle. A pull did not loosen it. Casey 
shuddered and let go. The dead refused 
to give up its arms! 

The horribly slow pace quickened. 
Casey panted. A shrill voice screamed to 
his left. Out of f corner of his eye Big 
Stick saw a man dive to the ground and 
kick. The shaving-kit fellow! 

Suddenly the wave moved faster. Jerry 
shouted something and gestured toward 
the edge of the exploding woods. It 
sounded like: ‘“‘Machine- guns out there! 
Don’t chunk till there’s no Americans 
ahead of us.” 

The lieutenant doubled time to front 
and center of the wave. He gave some 
signals in dumb show, turned his back to 
his men and headed for the clearing of 
wheat. Casey did not know it but his 

wave, the second, had become the first. 
That's how heavy the casualties were. 

Casey saw the wheat wave and whip as 
if some invisible thrashing- machine was 
tormenting it. Then he was in it—a part 
of its agony. Casey will never forget 
the way little Jerry Callahan started into 
the whine and ping of German machine- 
gun bullets spraying the golden wheat. 
The kid went in with a yell of the 
fighting Irish, his bayonet waving like a 

ennon of silver glory. Nor will the Big 
Stick ever forget the awful vomity feeling 
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that swept over him as men reeled and 
plunged into the wheat without having 
their chance at their killers. 

He tripped over one poor fellow whose Selections 
hands clutched at hoe and pulled him 
down. Casey crawled away babblin 
into the frenzied wheat. Where ee with this Dogrtable 
those Boche that were killing men un- | 
seen? Good God! Would he ever be Ph h 
able to chunk his grenades? onograp 

“Chunk straight ahead—forty yards,” 

shouted Jerry and Casey saw only| el 
Germans ahead. YK BN ~~ 

Big Stick let one go. He heard it burst Sa 
and felt better. Somehow he felt steadier, \ Sez 
stronger now. 3 “3a 

Casey’s name suddenly rose in agony | 
from the right. He jerked around just in 
time to see little Jerry Callahan tumbling 
back through the wheat, his hands flutter- 

over his face. Casey wavered to the 

fallen boy, bumping into other men who 
were coming up. One was Sanderson 
who saw what had happened. 

“Stretcher—stretcher!” Sandy yelled 
pressing on. 

“Stretcher—stretcher!” echoed Casey 
kneeling beside the convulsing kid. For 
a moment the big Irishman could not a ak 
touch his little budc ly or look at his red Sensational offer. A special assortment of up-to- 
fingers fluttering feeb ly over his bloody pee de ok ney ence ean 
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Snatching Jerry’s rifle, he sprang to his 
feet and brown 
par ther 
trigger 
fire. Wiel 
forward, his 
other grenade 

lat—tat—tat—tat Pup pup-pup 
sup, crackled the machine-guns on the 
The wheat was sprayed by a 
hot red wind. Casey ke pt his feet against 
the leaden hail, weaving forward like a 
born leader. Dirt flew up into his eyes. 
The re was a stinging sensation in his left 
thigh. But he pressed on through the red 
wind scourging the wheat. 

Now the tiny hill up-rose through the 
blue smoke. He saw men in bucket-like 
helmets. Then suddenly a tall slim form 
dashed between his eyes and the enemy. 
The form charged the hill. —Two Germans 
sprang at the lone charger, their long 
bayone ts flash ng Vv ciously. Case yY saw 
knives, saw the slim form 
a stuck pig. 
ad Boche "he shouted 
After the ex 


leaped ahead like a 
unleashed. Casey pulled the 
But it had jammed and didn’t 
ling it like a club Casey drove 

tree hand tumbling tor an 


ttle hill 


the gieaming 
aown like 
“You damne 
and let the grenade go. 
pl sion Casey looked up One of the 
Germans was down and screaming. The 
other was crumpling « the hillside, his 
arms waving like windmills. Casey shut 
sight of his first victims 

Then he rushed on 


h S eves at the 
but only tor 
and all but tripping over the slim lieu 
drove into the wounded 
who was just in the act of firing 
The machine-gun 
n him He dropped into a 
ind threw grenades 

the effect of bombs and 
Casey pressed the 
He charged the hill and waded 
ily German who'd escaped the 
This man turned on the giant 
But Casey gone wild was a 
men in close fighting. His 
it strength counted. He clubbed this 
t the way \ moment later 
figures in gray came trom the 
Casey let a grenade go. 
aown Casey velled 
tellow 
nch 


a secona. 


lant his knife 


ground. 


guns. 


khak 
ratch for thre 


tellow out « 
three mor 
ont Once 
The Boche were cut 
to the Americans and th 
had d Jake in the t 
and another dot him 

Kive more up 
fellow sh 


more 


stout 
aw ike ne 
ighboy 


who 
jomned 
ughboys cam« The 
uted a warn! 


charging from the 


stout 
Three Germans were 
left of the hill where they'd been detailed 
t protect the machine gunner’s | ft flank. 
Springfield rifles cracked The Ger 
down, one of them hurling a 
{ [It exploded too tar 
away to hurt the A They were 
my There was no 

fight. No one to tell them what 
Ihe six or f them milled 
l looked at each other question 
had taken their objective. 


no 
uv. 


went 


mans 
, | 
grenade as he fell 


mericans. 
clear ot 
one to 
next 


the en now. 
eight ( 
around anc 
ingly They 
What next? 
Casey remembered what next. Sergeant 
O’Reilly’s orders rang in his soul. The 
platoon must hold this hill at all costs. 
The Germans must not recapture it and 
start more machine-gun fire. The Second 
Battalion had never fallen down on a job. 
The Second’s flanking movement would 
be all shot to hell if the hill wasn’t held. 
The man behind Casey suddenly 
shrieked. ‘‘Look—look at ’em coming,” 


he yelled. There was panic in his voice. 

Casey looked. Every man on the hill 
looked. A million men with fixed bayon- 
ets seemed to be coming at them. Fifteen 
Germans 1n re ality! Ordered to retake 
the hill and the machine-gun that had 
been tearing the Second to pieces. 

God! How their knives glittered! 

The handful of Americans, leaderless, 
milled around, their glances darting to the 
rear. The stout fellow bent over one of 
the German machine-guns. 

“If I only knew how to work it,” he 
groaned. If any other man in the crowd 
knew how he failed to speak up. One fel- 
low suddenly started to the rear. A 
second followed him. Big Stick Casey 
saw what was going to happen. He was 
just about to yell at these men when an 
American officer burst out of the smoky 
wheat. He was a staff officer from G-3. 
Operations Section. He was rushing 
back to Divisional P. C. with a bird’s-eye 
view of the battle. The captain was not 
a leader of troops—not a combat officer. 
But he saw what was up. He knew what 
would follow if this terrible thing hap- 
pened. The hill must be held! 

““For God’s sake men don’t Go back 
and fight or we’re ruined!” It wasn’t a 
command. It was only a frantic desper- 


ate plea. 

the retreaters stopped. The few men 
behind them gripped their guns hard as 
Case yY was doing All they had needed 
was a leader. Here was a leader—an 
offiicer—dashing to their head. 

\ hail of bullets pinged through the air 
followed by shouts from the Germans 
coming up the hill. The unknown cap- 
tain spun around like a top and crashed 
to the ground. So did two other Ameri- 
cans. Once more that little circle of men 
cast swift glances to the rear. It was 
hopeless now. They thought: “We're 
outnumbered; unofficered. It’s time to 
run.” 

But the soul of the Second Battalion— 
fighting Irish fools from down Boston and 
Dorchester way—suddenly flamed in Big 
Stick John Casey and with young Jerry 
Callahan’s name bursting through his 
parched lips, he shouted at the men on 
the brink of retreat. He felt for a grenade. 
Only one left! 

“Gimme your grenades,” he cried to the 
yanicky men. “I'll grenade them Boche 
yack * 

Men handed him their grenades while 
he shouted. “We gotta hold this hill. 
Here you,” he yelled turning on the 
stout fellow, “take these three men,” 
waving off three. “Get down behind 
them rocks, you two—stay here. Start 
shooting, big boy, and when I say so we 
go down-hill and finish ’em.” 
~ The stout fellow was sergeant material. 
He got his men behind the rock and fired 
down-grade at the climbing Boche who 
were making headway. Casey pushed his 
men behind the machine-gun fortifications 
and opened a barrage of grenades. 

“God! You're slaughtering 
yelled a man next to him. 

’ Germans dropped as if they were being 
mowed down but the survivors came on. 
Brave men! 

“Throw more ” 

to him. 


, - 
em, 


shouted the fellow next 
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“I’m outa ’em,” Casey flung back and 
looked over the sand-bags. Seven Boche— 
all that were still on their feet. Only 
thirty yards from the hilltop! Casey 
gripped his gun and leaped into a half. 
crouch. 

“Big boy!” he yelled toward the rocks. 

The stout fellow looked up. Casey 
waved his rifle at the Boche. The men 
behind the rocks nodded. 

“Let’s go—yeaaah!” Casey roared and 
tore down the hill followed by his two 
men. 

The Germans jumped into close forma- 
tion to meet the charge. But with Big 
Stick leading what seemed a flying wedge 
their formation was ripped into shreds. 
Casey got a grazing knife cut on the back 
of his hand and a bullet tore a little calf 
muscle in his left leg. But in two minutes 
it was all over for the Germans—and for 
one of Casey’s little gang. 

“Know him?” the K-C man asked the 
stout fellow who had got it in the arm 
and was cursing all the Germans in the 
world. 

“Nope, except they called him ‘Poet.’ 
Was always scribbling poems to some girl 
back home and reading "em to fellows.” 

“Poor devil! He’s wrote his last one. 
Well, come on, you birds; hop behind this 
hill and let’s get straightened out before 
some more of them damn Boche—” 

“My God, they’re coming again! 
the right,” shouted a man. 

“God! You’re shell-shocked. 
ain’t Germans; they’re our doughboys—’ 

“The Second’s came through,” said 
Casey, knowing his little war was over. 

Suddenly he felt his age and all the re- 
actions that were due. His heart ached 
over Jerry Callahan. His broken-down 
dogs burned like hell. His left calf, his 
thigh and his hand began to hurt a little. 
He limped down to the rocks to be alone 
when the doughboys reached the cap- 
tured hill. 

“Holy smoke, it’s tough having flat 
feet!” he muttered, pulling off his puttees 
and hobnails for rehef and to get iodine 
at his wounds. Thoughts of the kid in- 
sisted. Gee! It was rotten to think of 
a boy like that getting knocked off. 

. “Lord! I'd give anything to be able to 

keep on fighting and make ’em pay and 
pay for Jerry. I wanta tell his old man 
and his—his mother—that I evened up 
plenty for their kid,” he muttered. Then 
* forced himself to quit remembering 
Jerry Callahan for the moment. 


To 


Them 


SQUARE-SHOULDERED officer 

with a rough-and-ready face led the 
Second’s consolidating column up the ma- 
chine-gun hill. His shoulder-straps were 
stripped of any marks of rank. But he 
had the cut of a combat major. He was. 
Fighting Jack Conway, they called him, 
commanding the Second Battalion. He 
took the situation in with one glance. 
He gave an officer some orders. Things 
began to happen down that line of fighting 
fools. 

The Major went up to the men who 
had fought for the hill and held it. He 
limped a bit as if his shoes were too tight. 
But the men didn’t notice his feet. They 
noticed his rough-and-ready face and 
shuffled to their feet: 
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“At ease—lie down. Get what first aid’s 
needed,” he said and paused ever so 
slightly. Then: “You men did damn 
fine work. The best yet— Now— What 
officer’s in charge here? Where is he?” 
the Major demanded looking straight at 
one man. 

“Casey’s in charge, 
answered. 

The Major’s face changed. “Casey— 
Casey— Is that the way you address 
your aay Where is—er—er—what 


He’s over behind 


1S Casey re 
those rocks fixing his leg.” 


sir,” that man 


“He’s in charge, sir. 


HE ey ort found Big Stick John Casey 

of the K-Cs massaging his sore swollen 
feet. The Major’s eyes all but popped 
from their deep sockets. Of course he 
knew Casey, the K-C man, by sight and 
had heard of his baseball fame. But what 
the hell? 

“So—you’re the Casey in charge? 
Well, what the devil’re you doing up 
here?” he demanded. 

“I'm trying to keep my dogs from 
burning off, \ ajor, he Re Ta. recog- 
nizing ‘Conway. “You see I got flat feet 
and we been hitting a fast pace—” 


“T don’t mean what you're doing right | 


now. I mean what’re you doing up here 
in the fight—” 

“Oh! I was just with the boys when 
they started this morning and I tried 
to keep up with ’em—’ 

“Casey,’ cut in the Battalion com- 
mander, sitting down and unlacing his 
boots, “I just asked one of the men who 
was in charge here. The man said 
‘Casey.’ I see there’s not an officer left 
of the Fourth Platoon, not even a non- 
com. I know what happened, Casey. 
Shake, old-timer. You saved the Second 
for me. But then, damit, you can’t 
beat the fighting Irish. Say, what can I 
do for you, Casey? Ask me anything. 
I'll move all hell to do it— Shoot!” 

A great hope flamed through Casey’s 
breast. “Could you fix it for me to—to 
keep on fighting? To get in the Army, 
sir?” he asked. 

“What’s kept you out so far?” 
manded the Major. 

“My dogs. I ran ’em so flat cutting 
base corners that they ruled me outa this 


scra 

“Piet feet, eh?” the Major laughed. 
“Say, there’s more flat-footed fighting 
fools in my outfit than any thing else and 
I’m the flat-footedest of all,” he said, 
pulling off his boots with evident relief. 
hen: “Casey, it’s a lot of bunk keeping 
a man like you out of a war because you 
Mage to he ave flat feet before you get 

You get *em sooner or later anyhow. 
Lookit me! Lookit my gang! Don’t 
worry, Casey; I’ ll get you in and you'll 
be in charge ‘ag: ain. Only next time I ask 
a man about your being in charge he’ ll 
say, ‘Lieutenant Casey in charge, sir.’ 
How does that hit you, Big Stick?’ 

“Like a ton of beautiful hand grenades, 
sir,” Casey answered, flexing his big 
muscleg and wiggling his flat feet as if 
he had taken a new lease on life. Now he 
could even up scores with the Boche for 
getting his kid buddy. 


de- 





They Laughed When ISat Down At 


the Piano But When! 
Started to Play!~ g S| 


really play?” I heard a girl whisper to 
Arthur, as I sat down at the piano. 
“Heavens, no!” Arthur exclaimed, 
played a note in all his life.’ 
Then I gave them the surprise 
I started to play. Instantly a tense silence fell 
on the guests. I played the first few bars of 
Liszt’s immortal Liebestraume. I heard gasps 
of amazement. My friends sat breathless— 
I played on. 
A Complete Triumph! 
last notes cf the Liebestraume died 
room resounded with a sudden roar 
of applause. Everybody was plying me with 
questions—“‘Jack! Why ‘didn’t you tell us you 
could play like that?’ “Where did you 
learn?” “Who was your teacher?” 
Then I told them the whole story. 
“it seems just a short while ago 
an ad of the U. S. School of Music 
1 new method of learning to play 
cost a few cents a day! Without a teacher! 
And no laborious scales or exercises. I sent for 
the Free Demonstration Lesson and was amazed 
to see how easy it was 
to play this new way. 
I sent for the course 
and found it as easy 
as A. B. C.! Before I 
knew it I was playing 
all the pieces I like« 
best. I would soon be 
able to play ballads or 
classical numbers or 
jazz with equal ease. 
And I never did have 
any special talent for 
music! 


“Can he 
“He never 


of their lives. 


spellbound! 


As the 
away, the 


that I saw 
mentioning 
which only 





Learn to Play 
by Note 
Mandolin Saxophone 

Piano "Cello 
Organ Ukulele 
Violin Cornet 
Banjo Trombone 
or any other 
instrument 














Yours without 
obligation! 


U-COL is rapidly making friends. We 
want people to know its many uses; 
about its prompt benefits when used as 

a month wash following extractions; how it 
clears the nose and throat when 
used as a douche or gargle. Rec- 
om ded by th ds of 
women for personal hygiene. 
We offer a free sample to any 
woman who will write. 


MU-COL 
At Druggists, 35c, 60¢, $1.20 or 


— The MU-COL Company 
ja” 169 E. Tupper St., alo, N.Y. 





Play Any Instrument 

You, too, can now learn music—right at home 
in half the usual time. You can’t go wrong 
with this simple new method white has already 
shown almost half a million people how to play 
their favorite instruments by note. Just read the 
list of instruments in the panel, decide which one 
you want to play and the U. S. School will do 
the rest. 


Free Demonstration Lesson 

Thousands of successful students never dreamed they 
possessed musical ability until it was revealed to them by 
a remarkable ‘‘Musical Ability Test’’ which we send en 
tirely without cost with our interesting free booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson. 

ail coupon now before you forget. 

plied when needed, cash or credit. U. 8. 
272 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 
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-§ "School of Music, 

2 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Pless se send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your offer. I am 
interested in the following course 


Instruments sup 
School of Music 


Have You 
Instr? 


Name 


Address 





Yes, three beautiful dresses for only 
$5.50. Just one of the amazing Fashion 
Frocks values that are helping hundreds 
of women earn $30, 340, $50 a week be- 
sides getting their own dresses without 
paying one cent We need more home 
service representatives at once to take 
orders at low factory prices. Stunning 
styles, finest workmanship, high quality, 
amazing values. Your big chance. Act 
quick. Write at once for 

FREE OUTFIT, style book, samples, 
and amazing offer whereby you not only 
earn big money, all or part time, but get 
your own dresses without cost. 


FASHION FROCKS, Inc. 
Dept. M-104 Cincinnati, Ohio 








FOREST RANGE 


Do you enjoy outdoor life close to Nature? Get 
Forest Ranger job; salary $125-$200 month and 
home furnished; plenty fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping; no strikes or shut-downs; vacations on 
full pay. For further particulars, write 


NORTON, 


DENVER, COLORADO 


2810 TEMPLE COURT 


(Dp Esenweir) Dope. 


oe won a $2000 prize. Another 
panies rned over $5000 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to lead- 

= publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
} lesson course in writing and ae of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
7 WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
= The Home Correspondence School 
pringfield, Mass. 





Course (two months ago) 
highly. It is just wonderful 
years 
players in the country, 


helped me gre at ly 
enough praise." —D. J., St 


your height 
the big fellows 
vantages of the 


little man 


your fellow men. Course 
sive and results sure 
~ information today! 


is easy 








GROW 


IT CAN BE DONE—READ HERE 


“T have gained 5 1-2 inches since taking your 
I am a real man 
now and can't recommend your course 
My age is 22 
I am today one of the greatest ball 
but the lack of size 
held me down in past years, but your Course 
I can hardly give 
I Louis, Mo. 


Science has found the way to add inches to 
No need to envy and look up to 
No need to have the disad- 
This course 
makes it possible for you to be on a level with 
, inexpen- 
Mail coupon for free 


TALLER 


“I started your course in Scientific Height 
increasing a month ago, and I can say that it 
is wonderful. I have followed all your in- 
structions and made the exercises according 
to the same. J hare increased 4 inches and 
gained 10 pounds. Please send me my next 
lesson H. B., Miami, Fla. 
ee ee ee ee ee eee 
L. Glover Dept. 
70 Bulkley Ave., Sausalito, Cal. 
Without any obligation to me, send me full 
information on how to grow taller 


too 


you 


Name 
Street 


Clty 
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What the Public Hasn't Been Told 


salary through these channels 


always too small and 


I was hard-be 
that r i 


ise th captious mem 


gation anyway and 
the result would be 

| looked at the seepage 

t would be if I ke pt on in 

ew: I considered what it 
struck out for myself—and 


ad of writing verses tor the con 
on who wanted them tor “Uncle 
Willy’s birthday dinner” or “Grandma's 
lin liversary” and making “nice 
rds’’—the devil had it in 

draw a small bit too I wrote 

\ publ sher took the book and I 
thousand dollars the vear 

r mvself Know ng lite and 


I invested a consider 


father had given his life and his 
y and I could not—then—see what 
had from 8 | was going to be 
lifferent ; 
t was fortunate that I was 
ry ready to 


when I was getting 
had a tel phone 


ere my ftather was 


about Ministers 


Continued from page 61 


visiting one of my married sisters. He 
had a brain tumor and was at Johns 
Hopkins. He died without regaining full 
consciousness, 

Of course among the church people 
there were really kind friends. I knew 
that then and I know it now as I look at 
the gravestone that my father’s friends 
asked to put on his grave. I value and I 
appreciate these friends. 

Sut in this institution where every 
man may put in his finger there is so 
much unwelcome tinkering and _inter- 
ference from the small-minded who seem 
so incessantly active! 


SOMETIMES all the church work that 
has been seems a waste to me and then, 
with some toil-stained, tired woman or man 
who comes to me I have a return of some 
faith in the past and some lift of heart from 
the feeling that all the energy my father 
lent has not gone. 
Yesterday an engineer nodded to me. 
I paused and he said: “I'll never forget 
your father; that I won’t! Every run 
trom Harrisburg he always come up, he 
did and he'd say, “Thank you for a good 
run’ and he'd gimme a cigar. A Christian, 
he was.” 
Or from a working woman who had 
lost three beys in the War and had gone 
back to her tubs again—‘‘I wisht I could 


see your pop; he woulda helped me some 
way, I know.” 


)SUM up: If you go to church, 

may one who knows ask you not to 
let the tingling emotion that comes with 
high lilting tunes, soft lights and good 
vows turn you sour? 

If you call at your rectory, treat the 
family as you would any other family. 

Do not—because you can—run all 
over the rectory. You’ve no idea of how 
women will ask to dress their hair, rest, 
clean hands in a rectory. It is treated 
like a station. It is usually an anthill. I 
have met women I had never seen before 
in our upper hall—women belonging to 
the “wedding party from Baltimore,” or 
some other a invasion. 

Do not criticize the management of 
funds until you know what you're talking 
about. 

Do not expect your clergyman’s wife 
and daughters to be paragons of virtue. 

Do not drop into a rectory ten min- 
utes before meal-time. 

Do not expect the whole family to be 
clergymen. 

And if you can sing loudly and sit rapt 
during the sermon and give work and 
money and speak charitably . . . you're 
a Christian. But if you can’t—I know 
you and you're legion! 


The Man Who Set Virginia One 
Hundred Years Ahead 


yrocess of reorganization, can know.” 
3yrd’s performances immediately after 
moving into the fine old colonial Cap 
itol building in Richmond may be likened 
to those of that Italian whirlwind, Mus- 
Mussolini he began by in 


urs of work in government 


offices trom seven to eight hours a day. 
Simultaneously he went to the General 
Assembly with a series of messages de 
manding drastic: reforms in all depart 
ments: speedy road and highway con 
struction without incurring a_ dollar’s 
worth of debts, reorganization of the tax 


ystem, wholesale revision of the fee sys 


1S 
tem of reimbursing office holders, speedy 
water 
forests, mines, harbors, improved 


development of natural resources, 


power, 
suublic schools, more and better public 
vealth work—a long list. 

Governor Byrd got what he demanded, 


even to a revision of the constitution of 


The Liberals had favored a 
Constitutional Convention for this pur- 
pose but Governor Byrd substituted a 
commission appointed by himself and 
consisting of seven eminent lawyers, 
among them a former governor and the 


the state. 


Continued from page 53 


President of the Virginia Bar Association. 
Their report making material changes in 
fifty sections of the existing constitution 
satisfied Conservatives and Liberals alike. 
Indeed the Liberals claim that the Gov- 
ernor took over their program almost en- 
tirely and most of their newspapers are 
now his enthusiastic supporters. 

One of the most aggressive Liberals, 
Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the Rich- 
mond .Vew s-Leader, told me that in less 
than three months after Byrd’s election 
he had accomplished more in the way of 
really constructive legislation than any 
other governor had to his credit in a term 
of four years. The secret of his straight- 
out and irresistible policy was that he knew 
before he took office exactly what the state 
needed to bring it up to the highest mod- 
ern standards. “He gave the machine 
men a jar,”” laughed Dr. Freeman, “but 
he gave us a jar too. Not once during 
his three terms as a State Senator did 
Harry Byrd let anybody suspect that he 
was a Liberal. But he is one.” 

When I repeated this to Governor 
Byrd he shook his head. “I am a business 
man,” he said tersely. 
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Some of the changes he has made in tk- 
management of the State of Virginian 
purely as a business man—are so libeial 
that never again can a horde of office- 
holders draw huge salaries in fees without 
accounting to any one for the money. 
The fee system has not entirely been 
abolished but a strict account of every 
dollar must be made and all money re- 
ceived over a fixed amount is turned back 
into the public treasury. Thus all office- 
holders are now on salaries. 

Farmers have had their taxes reduced 
by the abolishment of state taxes on land 
values. This removed from office some 
eight hundred state paid assessors of land 
values and left the counties alone power 
to tax rural lands. The farmers more than 
any other one class have also benefited by 
the energetic campaign for roads and 
highways. By slightly increasing the tax 
on gasoline the vast sum of twenty-five 
million dollars was in 1926-27 made avail- 
able for road construction and improve- 
ment. One great highway from Win- 
chester to Bristol, the whole length of the 
state, is now complete and the road which 
crosses Virginia from Washington to the 
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North Carolina line is complete as far as 
Richmond. Two east-to-west highways 
are under construction and less important 
highways all over the state have ee or 
are being built. Within five years Vir- 
ginia highways will equal the splendid 
roads which are the pride of another 
Southern State, North Carolina. The 
ideal in construction was voiced by Gover- 
nor Byrd when he described to me briefly 
the old Valley Turnpike. That privately 
operated road was built in 1830 by Crozet, 
one of Napoleon Bonaparte’s engineers. 
Over it, the Governor told me, Stonewall 
Jackson had hauled engines and railroad 
trains by mule power as far as Strouds- 
burg. “And it’s good for a hundred years 
yet,” he said. 

Most of the important changes in the 
management of Virginia’s affairs are em- 
bodied in its new, or rather its revised, 
constitution. One legislature has already 
approved the Commissioner’s report but 
it will have to be voted on again this year 
and afterwards ratified by the people’s 
vote. Under the provisions of the new 
constitution no less than eighty-one exist- 
ing offices, boards and agencies of state 
government are aboliched altogether and 
nineteen others have been associated with 
or attached to the new organization of 
twelve departments beginning with the 
Governor and his office. This is expected 
to reduce the annual operating costs of the 
state government by x tn a million and a 
half dollars. 

Under the new plan the Governor’s 
power is greatly increased and he be- 
comes for the first time the active and re- 
sponsible executive of the state. Under 
the present system Virginia is, in Gover- 
nor Byrd’s own words, “a great business 
corporation without a president.” The 
chief reason why private business in the 
United States has oe so much more effi- 
cient than public business, the Governor 
holds, is that in private business concerns 

reat power and equally great responsi- 
Eatity is vested in the head of the corpora- 
tion. 

To give increased power to the execu- 
tive and further to cut down the number 
of elective officials Governor Byrd is try- 
ing to put through legislation providing 
for the short ballot. He may have trouble 
with this plan, I was told, but in the end 
he will probably carry it. Virginia is a 
little dazed by this sudden and almost 
wholesale doing away with patronage, 
which always results fe a multitude of 
offices, but the voters are being gently led 
the Governor’s way by a bland policy of 

ublicity. Publicity is one of Governor 
Byrd’s acknowledged weapons. 

“I believe with Thomas Jefferson,” 
he said, “that you can trust the people— 
if you train them.” Something about his 
cool gaze and firm mouth made me think 
that Governor Byrd might have added, 
“And not before they are well trained.” 
But this is my own surmise. 


Nosopy pretends that Virginia com- 

—_— with progressive states of the 
North and West is a democratic state. 
It never has had a large electorate. The 
old constitution restricts the vote to 
male citizens, meaning white male citi- 
zens, although of course the Nineteenth 


Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
zave all American women full suffrage. | 
Under the new constitution the word 
male is stricken out and in several ways 
the way of the voter toward the ballot- 
box is made easier. A new-comer has to 
live in the state two years before he can 
vote but under the new plan he is eligible 
for full citizenship in one year. The | 
period of paying poll taxes as a pre-| 
requisite for registering and voting is cut | 
down to two years but voters will still | 
have to pay six months before an election. 
This provision keeps a large section of 
unpropertied people away from the polls 
but Virginia likes it that way. The prin-| 
cipal reason why any changes were made | 
in the revised constitution is that the| 
state needs more population from other 
parts of the country. Governor Byrd 
wants manufacturing increased. He is 
ardently in favor of making Hampton 
Roads a world port. He wants to attract | 
millions of dollars in investments in 
water power and for the development of 
all the state’s resources and he realizes 
that Virginians must relax a little of their 
old aristocratic attitude toward the out- 
side world. His interest in attracting 
aliens is indeed liberal for a Southerner. 
“We would welcome immigrants,” he 
assured me, adding: “The right kind, of 
course. We have quite a settlement of 
Czechoslovaks in the state already and I 
hear that they are proving good citizens.” 

This from the Governor of Virginia, 
where the proudest boast is that the pop- 
ulation is and always should be ninety- 
nine per cent Anglo Saxon, is a notable 
concession. 

In his very first message to the General | 
Assembly Governor Byrd pointed out the 
immediate necessity of extending public 
health work and improving the whole 
public school system from the rural | 
schools to the universities. Not other- | 
wise could the standards of citizenship 
be raised nor could outsiders be expected 
to invest their lives and capital in the 
state. It takes more than two years to 
reconstruct an antiquated and inadequate 








school system but the work has been well | 2 


Public health work has made a| feauired. 'N 


begun. 
remarkable advance. Malaria, once the | 
curse of certain districts, is now practi- 
cally extinct. Tuberculosis and typhoid | 
have been reduced to a fraction of what 
they were a few years ago. “Be sure and 
give credit for this to the Health Com- 
missioner, Dr. Ennion Williams,” said 
the Governor. “I’m back of him but he 
does all the work.” 

I asked Governor Byrd how he man- 
aged, after leaving school at fourteen, to | 
continue an education which gives him 
such wide information on every phase 
of public affairs. Was it done by syste- 
matic reading? By reading, yes, he re- 
plied, although he had never had any too 
much time for reading. His father had 
possessed a good library and all the boys | 
were encouraged by both father and | 
mother to love books. 

“Most of what I have learned in a gen- | 
eral way outside my own experience I | 
learned first from my father and from | 
my uncle, Harry Flood,” said the Gover- 
nor. “They helped me most of all in 
what political knowledge I possess.” 
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he spoke his eyes turned to the mantel 
shelf of his private office where among 
many family photographs was conspicu 
ous a triple frame with portraits of Con 
gressman Flood, who served so many 
years in Washington and who, under the 
Wilson administration, was Chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Both the elder Byrd and Con 
gressman Flood were politicians of an 
older school than that to which the young 
Governor adheres but his love and rever 
ence for them has never diminished. 
“My father,” he told me, “died just 
’ And he added with 
touching simplicity, “T miss him.” 


before my election.’ 


( UR conversation finished, Governor 

Byrd walked with me into the larger 
ot his two private rooms pointing out some 
of the historic treasures of the old Capitol 
building which dates back to the very 
earliest days of the nation’s independence. 
Built in the severely simple, pillared style 
of the time, the rotunda holds the almost 
priceless statue of Washington made in 
17d by the French sculptor, Houdon. 


Their 


night the “Enza” jape went with roars of 
aughter 

“The Fortune Teller” was such asuccess 
in America that the management decided 
to take it to London, with Miss Nielsen, 
Cawthorne and some of the other princi 
pals In England the piece did not pros 
per Audiences were accustomed to the 


dainty melodies of Lionel Monkton, Sid 
ney Jones and Ivan Caryl. Victor Her 
bert’s music was pronounced to be “too 
operatic” for them and the critics called it 
“deafening” and “ear splitting.” It was 
said that Herbert’s Irish patriotism had 
created a prejudice against him. 

Joseph Cawthorne at this time was a 
German dialect comedian and he de 
vended a good deal on malapropisms. 
t was rather diffident about appearing 
before a London audience, tearing that his 
verbal eccentricities might not be under 
stood To be on the safe side he made 
triends with the manager of the the ater,a 
genial and companionable Englishman. 

“T wish you would do me a great favor,” 
said the comedian. “Sit out in front 
during the dress rehearsal and if you hear 
me say anything that can be objected to 
or that will not be understood let me 
know.” 

The manager agreed and after the dress 
rehearsal went to Cawthorne’s dressing 
room 

“Wel ty said the actor, “did you hear 
anything out of the way?” 

“Only one thing, old chap. You know 
where you are dressed as a tootman some 
body speaks of your costume and you say, 


, 


*This is my liver.’ 
“Yes?” said the comedian, expectant. 
“Then the other fellow says ‘you mean 

your /ivery’; and you say: ‘No. Livery is 

the p/ura/ of liver.’ ” 
“What about it?” asked Cawthorne. 





It is done in the best classic traditions of 


French Revolutionary art and bears the 
Ins¢ ription: “Fait par Citoyen Houdon, 
1788.”" Made by Citizen Houdon, for the 
first really free citizens of any country in 
the world! In the rotunda also is a French 
sculptor’s portrait bust of Lafayette, 
modeled from life and dated 1781. The 
corridors of the old building—the wings 
are modern—are picture galleries of fa- 
mous Virginians and of events in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. In the Gover- 
nor’s office are many valuable paintings 
of Thomas Jefferson and other immortals. 
The newest acquisition pointed out by 
Governor Byrd is a rare portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen in whose 
honor Virginia was named. For many 
years, Governor Byrd told me, the state 
had been anxious to possess a contempo- 
rary portrait of Elizabeth, and Lady Astor, 
herself a very celebrated daughter of the 
Old Dominion, had been asked to find 
and purchase the best that remained in 
England. A year ago she came into pos- 
session of the present canvas and last 


Christmas she made a present of it to 
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Jokes Ave Still 


Continued from page 17 


“Well,” said the kindly Briton, “you 


know, old chap, it isn’t.” 


When “Sally” was being played at the 


New Amsterdan Theater Joe Herbert 
offered a new line to Leon Errol, the 
principal comedian. 


“In your scene with Walter Catlett,” 


suggested Herbert, “you must ask him 
what he has been drinking. He will an- 
swer ‘I have been drinking perfumery.’ 


Then you say, ‘You'll be arrested for 


> 


fragrancy. 


Errol looked as if he had a sudden pain; 
but not wishing to seem ungrateful prom- 
ised to try this venerable relic of early 


negro minstrelsy and then carefully forgot 


it. Herbert inquired several times how 
the line had gone with the audience; so to 


satisfy him, one night Errol tried it and 
was nearly bowled over when it was re- 
ceived with a spontaneous howl of mirth. 


NE of the cleverest and most popular 
comedians of his time was—I mean 


is—Francis Wilson. It is an anachronism 
to put him in the past tense, for happily 
his time extends up to the present, though 
the revivals of ohd comedies too infre- 
quently induce him to return to the stage. 
His talents are remarkably versatile. 


The combination of comedian and clever 
business man is rare enough, but apart 
from his excellence in “‘the quality that he 
professes’” Wilson always has been a stu- 
dent of many things. He is an enthusias- 
tic book collector, a first class fencer and 
boxer, a good tennis player and he has 
made a reputation as a lecturer, He has 
done great service to his profession by his 


zeal for the Actors’ Equity Society. 


Wilson has told in his entertaining 
memoirs that as a youth he began his 
protessionaf career by joining a minstrel 
company. He was junior partner in the 
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her native state. The portrait which 
shows Elizabeth in gorgeous robes of 
state, while it does not bear the signature 
of a great master, is a fine piece of paint- 
ing and the colors are hardly dimmed by 
time. The artist was an Italian whose 
work was much in vogue at Elizabeth’s 
court and there is no doubt that she 
sat, many times to him for her portrait. 


N PARTING Governor Byrd gave me 

this message to the younger generation 
which aspires to a political career: 

“Tell them that politics is not an end 
but a means. It must never be considered 
a separate profession. Let any young 
man or woman who goes into politics 
with an ambition to hold office o pre- 
pared to serve his apprenticeship first; 
to demonstrate in other lines, in business, 
in economics, in finance and in social 
service that he is fit to be trusted in 
office. Otherwise we shall never reach 
that point where other nations shall cease 
to marvel that private business in Ameri- 
ca is so marvelously efficient and public 
business is so notoriously inefficient.” 





P UIUVy 


song-and-dance team, Mackin and Wil- 
son. I do not remember that he relates 
in his book how he happened to become 
interested in the noble art of self-defense. 
Mackin was an older and bigger man than 
his youthful partner and the senior’s 
method of teaching dancing to the junior 
was to administer corporal punishment 
when the latter made a mistake in their 
clog steps. When Wilson thought he had 
about enough of this he devoted his spare 
time to taking boxing lessons and after he 
had acquired confidence in his fistic pro- 
ficiency he made a misstep deliberately. 
In the dressing-room Mackin began his 
customary chastisement and was sur- 
prised by getting a thorough thrashing in 
the most approved scientific fashion. 

Wilson’s success as Cadeaux in “Ermi- 
nie’ was an event 1n comic opera history 
and afterward he displayed is business 
sagacity by buying the operetta, from 
which he made a fortune. 

He and I had been friendly as members 
of the Saints’ and Sinners’ Club at Mc- 
Clurg’s book-shop in Chicago and in 1896 
he arranged with me to adapt for him 
“Le Roi de Pique,” by Chivot and Duru, 
authors of “La Mascotte.”” Our version 
was called “Half a King.” This was the 
first attraction at the Knickerbocker 
Theater when that playhouse was re- 


named after passing from the control of 


Henry E. Abbey. 

Wilson had been one of the most ener- 
getic opponents of the theatrical syndi- 
cate, but in 1897 he effected a master 
stroke of diplomacy by an alliance with 
Nixon and Zimmerman, who were part- 
ners of his formidable antagonists. The 
first piece produced under the new ar- 
rangement was “The Strollers,” which I 
adapted from “Die Landstreicher,” by 
Lindau and Kremm, with music by 


ont» peti 
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Englander. George Lederer directed the 
production. The cast included Irene 
Bentley, Marie George and Eddie Foy. 

Francis Wilson was such a popular star 
that after “The Strollers” had had its run 
I wanted to write another play for him. 
I knew that he was an ardent admirer of 
Napoleon and that he resembled some of 
the early portraits of the Emperor. This 
likeness was particularly noticeable in the 
portrait painted by Appiani when Bona- 
parte was First Consul, in which he is 
represented posing before a young damsel 
with wings (Mademoiselle Victoire per- 
haps) who is writing a list of his successful 
battles in Italy. A fine mezzotint of the 
painting was made by J. R. Smith in 1800. 
Starting with this suggested resemblance, 
I evolved a story of Bonaparte’s campaign 
in Egypt. Wilson liked it and saw himself 
in the title part. ‘The Little Corporal” 
was produced at the Broadway Theater 
in a, 1898, and was one of the suc- 
cesses of the year. Wilson did not play 
the Great Captain but a Brittany tailor 
who resembled him and in an emergency 
takes his place. The only adverse criti- 
cism was that the actor did not look like 
Napoleon. This —— was made by 
those acquainted only with the later por- 
traits, those of which Frank Tinney in- 
quired: “Why did that guy always have 
his picture taken scratching himself?” 

During the summer preceding the pro- 
duction of “The Little Eepeed™ I called 
on Richard Barker—who was to ¢ ect 
the piece—at his house in London. 
Barker had been stage manager for W. S. 
Gilbert and I had known him as the direc- 
tor of the extravaganzas I had written for 
David Henderson in Chicago. In his 
office he had a large desk on which were a 
great number of little china, bronze and 
ivory figures and these he used for work- 
ing out his groupings for a play. Barker 
was, as the cabby called Dickens’ friend 
Forster, “‘a h’arbitrary gent” who de- 
spised everything in America but the 
dollars. At a rehearsal of “The Little 
Corporal”’ when some one remarked that 
a certain situation was very effective Mr. 
Barker agreed that it was good but added, 
“Smith never wrote it. It must have been 
written by some great Frenchman.” 
Those were his actual words. I have 
never forgotten them. It was a curious 
combination of compliment and insult. I 
did not argue the matter but went to 
Squire Abe Hummell and prevailed on 
him to write Mr. Barker a letter stating 
that his derogatory comment constituted 
libel, defamation of character, arson, 
mayhem and a few other things and that I 
intended to bring suit for heavy damages. 
I took it for granted that Mr. Barker 
would be afraid of some barbarous law 
that we might have in our outlandish 
country, pr when he got the. attorney’s 
letter I received a deferential apology, 
excusing himself on the ground that his 
gout was very bad. After this episode he 
treated me as a protégé who under his 
tutelage might amount to something. He 
was a great old boy and used to direct 
rehearsals with a megaphone and a police 
whistle. When anything went wrong he 
had all the calmness and dignity of an eel 
in a fit. 

Before I had any professional dealings 


with Francis Wilson he and I were very 
good friends and even after I had written 
operettas for him he bore me no ani- 
mosity. He used to visit my house and 
have me as a guest at his home in New 
Rochelle. We enjoyed discussing the 
various phases of bibliomania. On one 
occasion | exhibited an autograph letter of 
Charles Lamb regarding which he was so 
enthusiastic that I remarked, ‘‘Well, 
Frank, I may will it to you.”” In some 
way he received the impression that I was 
going to be so rash as to give him this 
precious autograph and I received a letter 
asking me for it. I replied that I had said 
I might bequeath it to him and I apolo- 
gized for being still alive. I then received 
a series of postal cards in which Mr. Wil- 
son humorously upbraided me for break- 
ing my word, accused me of dishonesty 
and unlawfully withholding his property. 
I don’t remember how many of these 
cards there were. I have kept only about 
a dozen of them—as autographs of 
Francis Wilson. They were intended to 
be grimly humorous but I found them 
annoying and again appealed to the law. 
My learned attorney assured me that 
duns on postal cards were actionable, cit- 
ing the case of Weinstein vs. Columbia 
Pretzel Co. Upon my calling Mr. Wil- 
son’s attention to this cause célébre the 
postal cards ceased. I still have the 
Charles Lamb letter and as I said I may 
will it to Frank. 

The comedian once wanted a drawing 
for some bookish purpose and asked his 
friend, Thomas Nast, to make it, natu- 
rally thinking that the artist would 
comply in a neighborly spirit. Nast sent 
the drawing and shortly afterward a little 
bill for professional services. Wilson 
sent a check and received in acknowledg- 
ment a sketch of Mr. Nast bowing his 
thanks. Wilson wrote to the artist “Is 
there any charge for this?” 


HEN Reginald de Koven and I wrote 
“The Highwayman” it received the 
cachet of success by being burlesqued by 
Weber and Fields, then at the height of 
their popularity. I thought the burlesque 
a much better entertainment than the 
opera. What mere operetta could com- 
are with a company that included Lew 
Fields, Joe Weber, Sam Bernard, Peter 
Dailey, David Warfield, Charles Ross, 
John T. Kelly, DeWolf Hopper, Lillian 
Russell, Fay Templeton and Mabel 
Fenton? Moreover, they could do things 
in their burlesque that we could not do in 
operetta. For instance, Peter Dailey 
ae the constable Foxy Quiller and in 
one of his scenes he appeared disguised as 
a pool-table. Sam Bianend who bur- 
lesqued the opera’s nautical barytone, was 
dressed as a naval officer and carried 
about with him his own ship and his own 
ocean. They could do anything at 
Weber and Fields’s Theater and the 
comedy never flagged, for the formula was 
“When in doubt kick Weber.” Joe Weber 
never had to have much dialogue for he 
was funnier when he was listening than 
most comedians are when they are talka- 
tive. In fact the two best listeners I have 
ever seen on the stage were Joe Weber and 
Sarah Bernhardt, though they were differ- 
ent in some respects. 
lil 
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Note in the accom yanying photograph 
with what interest Madame Bernhardt 
is listening to Mrs. Langtry. 

Weber and Fields may have thought 
that they had hurt my feelings by showing 
the superiority of their own “Highway 
man” and perhaps it was by way of solace 
that they offered to employ me as their 
lyric writer. By the terms of the con- 
tract made I was to be a collaborator in 
the burlesques, though Edgar Smith, the 
official satirist of the theater, did not need 
any assistant as he was an expert in that 
line of work. Besides he had the coopera 
tion of Lew Fields, an alert observer of the 
comic cle t lite. 

There was a real genius for satirical 
comedy displayed in devising and acting 
the Weber and Fields burlesques. Fay 
Templ ton, Mabel Fenton, Warfield and 
Ross had the art of playing broad comedy 
with perfect seriousness. The other come- 
dians caricatured and were wildly farci- 
cal. What a company it was! Such an 
organization could not be brought to- 
gether today. Capacity business at the 
Stadium would not pay the salaries. The 
chorus too was a feature of the perform 
ance under the skilful direction of Julian 
Mitchell, who even then was a veteran. 
He was extremely deaf and very irritable. 
When anything went wrong at rehearsal 
his critical exclamation was “absolutely 
diabolical!” and frantic with wrath, with 

sus energy he would throw his hat on 

stage, frequently to the complete ruin 
ot the headgear \t the first rehearsal of 
a new burlesque just as Mitchell was 
about to begin he was informed that there 
was a hamper for him at the stage-door. 
It was brought tn, open d and found to be 
filled hats of every description. 
Peter Dailey that he had had 
nothing to do with it 

On the last n ght at the little theater 
when tor some mysterious reason Fields 

1 Weber had elected to go their sepa- 

ways Charles Ross delivered the 

| address and spoke of the dissolu 

f the partnership as “financial 

: It was worse than that for it 

marked the passing of one of the very few 

New York theatrical institutions that had 
individuality. 

Charles Ross just missed being a serious 
actor. He was saved by his Celtic sense of 
humor. In his early days I saw him as 
Mark Antony and as Bill Sykes in tabloid 
versions of “Antony and Cleopatra” and 
“Oliver Twist.” He could play such 
parts c nvincingly but in the dramatic 
climaxes always gave the lines and situa- 
tions an unexpected comic turn. He was 
exce lle nt in impersonation and in the 
early “Follies” his Mark Twain and his 
Andrew Carnegie were perfect in make- 
up and mannerisms. 

Ross told me of an adventure of his on 
the occasion when he journeyed to New 
Orleans to see the fight between John L. 
Sullivan and Jim Corbett. 


with old 


insisted 


When the ac- 
tor arrived in town the hotels were com- 
pletely filled and a room was not to be 
had at any price. He met his great friend 
Sullivan and mentioned his homeless 
condition. 

“Why, Charley, you can come up and 
sleep with me,” said the big fellow with 
cordial hospitality. 


Ross stopped his story at this point to 
say that sleeping with Sullivan was a 
comic idea, as the fighter would fill three- 
fourths of a double bed. However, the 
actor accepted the invitation and on the 
night before the fight the two went to 
bed, Sullivan next the wall and Ross oc- 
cupying strictly limited space on the outer 
edge. Oss addressed several remarks to 
his bed-fellow without getting any re- 
sponse and wondering at the silence finally 
said: ““What’s the matter? Can’t you 
speak to a fellow?” 

“Blank blank you!” growled Sullivan. 
“I’m saying my prayers.” 

During two seasons I wrote the lyrics 
for the Weber and Fields productions, 
including songs with which Fay Temple- 
ton and Lillian Russell were successful. 
John Stromberg, the theater’s musical 
director, was a facile composer of catchy 
melodies and some of his songs, “Dinah,” 
“Lou,” “Chloe” and others will be pleas- 
antly remembered by theater-goers of— 
no, it can’t be possible! 

After rehearsal one day, at a time when 
taxicabs were not so numerous as at pres- 
ent, Joe and Lew chartered one of the 
vehicles and drove up Fifth Avenue. The 
driver was a gruff Irishman and it pleased 
the fancy of the two comedians to pre- 
tend to be sightseeing strangers in 
Gotham. \s they proceeded up the 
avenue both gave utterance to exclama- 
tions of assumed wonder and delight and 
whenever they saw anything out of the 
ordinary they asked the driver to en- 
lighten them. Coming to the Waldorf- 
Astoria Fields exclaimed: 

“Look! Look, Mike! 
building! What is it?” 

“Should I know?” said Weber and then 
applying to the driver: “Mister, please— 
what is it—such a big house?” 

“The Waldorf-Astoria,” said the driver. 

He identified several other places for 
their information and then weary of being 
a human guide-book he stopped the cab 
and admonished them: “Say, you two 
guys, stop askin’ questions and leave me 
drive me car. First thing you know 
you'll have me bumpin’ into something. 
Shut up or get out of me car.” 

“All right, mister,” said Weber and the 
two passengers were silent till they came 
to the synagogue, when they worked up an 
imitation of an excited argument. One 
said the big building with the gilded dome 
was the police station but the other was 
sure it was the morgue. Finally Fields 
appealed to the taximan: “Mister, just 
one question. What is it this building 
with the gold roof?” 

The driver turned around and snapped 
at them: “Cardinal Farley’s garage.” 


Such a big 


N THE early years of the present century 
Anna Held was discovered and under 
the management of F. Ziegfeld she be- 
came one of the greatest box-office attrac- 
tionsin America. For her I wrote “Papa's 
Wife,” “The Little Duchess,” “The 
Parisian Model” and “Miss Innocence.” 
Charles Bigelow, who was associated with 
most of Miss Held’s successes, was an ex- 
cellent comedian. Nature had been kind 
in giving him a perfect ery equip- 
ment for his vocation. He had a comic 
bald head and a spectacular nose and he 
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had developed the latter feature by the 
alcohol treatment. I will not say that he 
was an inebriate but when he wanted a 
drink his yearning was acute. When 
“The Parisian Model” was being played 
in Chicago one night when Bigelow’s cue 
came he could not be found and the per- 
formance came to a dead stop. Finally he 
was discovered in the nearest saloon pur- 
chasing drinks for all comers and con- 
tributing to the entertainment of by- 
standers, as he was dressed as a ballet girl 
and with his bald head and bulbous nose 
would have made the Sphinx laugh. 

When “The Little Duchess” was played 
in Cleveland Bigelow decided to go to a 
matinée at a variety theater. He went 
to the box-office and introducing himself 
as Mr. Bigelow of Anna Held’s Connpeny 
asked for a pass. 

“T don’t know you,” said the ticket- 
seller. An argument followed and Bige- 
low, extremely irate, went away, pres- 
ently reappearing with a_ three-sheet 
poster with a caricatured portrait of him- 
self which he unrolled before the office 
man, saying: 

“Now, damn you! will you believe I am 
Bigelow?” 

“Is that your picture?” 
ticket-seller. 

“Certainly,” assured the comedian. 

“Yes, yes; see,” said the box-office 
man, handing out a ticket. “There is a 
resemblance but it flatters you a whole 
lot.’ 


the 


asked 


HEN “The Belle of New York” was 

taken to London the absence of its 
author, Hugh Morton, official librettist of 
the New York Casino, gave me my first 
chance to write for that home of comic 
opera then under the management of 
George W. Lederer. My first piece for 
him was “The Rounders,” an P \tation 
of “Les Fetards,” with music by Ladvle 
Englander. It was produced with a cast 
of favorites including Dan Daly, Thomas 
). Seabrooke, Joseph Cawthorne, May- 
velle Gilman, Irene Bentley, Phyllis 
Rankin and Marie George. It was liked 
by the public and praised by the press as 
a lively entertainment. Some of the 
critics thought it rather risqué, though 
at present it would be considered as inno- 
cent as a nursery rhyme. Dan Daly had 
two successful songs, ““What’s The Use of 
Anything?” and “Same Old Story,” which 
he intoned in his inimitable sardonic 
manner. Daly was one of the most popu- 
lar comedians of his time, with a method 
and manner unlike those of any one else; a 
“knight of the rueful countenance,” 
drawling his lines in a guttural bass voice. 
Daly was a peculiar fellow. If he ever 
laughed or smiled it must have been in 
seclusion. Most of his salary was in- 
vested in champagne, his chief article of 
diet. He once told me that he did not 
know the sensation of going to bed sober. 
His vocabulary of profanity and_pic- 
turesque language would have been valu- 
able to an old-time London cab-driver. 
Three of the Daly Brothers had starred 
together in a piece called “Vacation.” 
They were a pugnacious trio and particu- 
larly abusive to stage-hands. After an 
engagement in Chicago during which 
they had made themselves obnoxious the 
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scene-shifters armed themselves. with 
stage-braces and punished the Daly 
brethren so severely that two of them 
were sent to the hospital where Tom 
Daly died of his injuries. 

Although Dan Daly’s temper made him 
a terror, ‘he was really extremely good- 
hearted. In “The Rounders” were four 
little negroes who danced in one of the 
musical numbers. During a long re- 
hearsal on the Fourth of July Daly 
stopped the een to say to the 
stage manager: “Say, why don’t you let 
those poor little chocolate éclairs go 
home? This is a hell of a Fourth of July 
for them.” The intercession was suc- 
cessful and the boys were allowed to go. 

At another session that lasted nearly all 
night Daly was rehearsing one of his 
songs when he noticed Irene Bentley 
trying to repress a yawn. He stopped 
singing and said: “I’m a so-and-so if 
you're going to yawn when I’m singing” 
and added a string of expletiv: es. 

“I’m a so-and-so if I don’t,” replied the 
usually demure Miss Bentley and gave a 
ludicrous imitation of his language and 
manner. Daly was too amazed to answer 
but a little later he appeared with a bottle 
of his favorite Piper Heidsick and said to 
the stage director: “Give this to Miss 
Bentley. The poor little thing looks 


tired out.” 





AM BERNARD, who recently died in 

Europe, was the featured comedian in 
the first play I wrote for Charles Frohman. 
The comedian had made a hit as Hoggen- 
heimer in “The Girl From Kays” and it 
was the manager’s idea to have a sequel 
written with this character as the central 
figure. “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer” 
was a success at Wallack’s Theater. 
There was tuneful music by Jerome Kern 
and Sam Bernard was at his best. 

Bernard was one of the gifted creatures 

who could not help being ‘funny but that 
he enjoyed being melodramatic is known 
to the favored few who heard him recite 
“The Face on the Barroom Floor.” 
I tried to persua ade him to introduce this 
recitation in a piece that I wrote for him 
called “Nearly a Hero.” The play 
needed something. Lee Shubert sug- 
gested that the title should have been 
“Nearly a Zero,” but it was not bad 
enough to prevent Bernard from being 
funny, and he was ably assisted by Ada 
Lewis, who was extremely amusing as a 
gushing and romantic spinster. “Years 
before Miss Lewis had made one of the 
“overnight” Broadway reputations by 
playing : a Bowery girl in a larrigan and 
Hart production. Tn a scene in “Nearly 
a Hero” Miss Lewis had to exhibit a 
wedding-ring and at the dress rehearsal 
she forgot to provide one. 
wardrobe woman for the loan of hers. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Lewis,” said the wo- 
man, “but I haven’t got it. 
3 Blank in the chorus to rent a flat 
with. 


HE FOLLIES,” for so many years an 
institution of the American theater, 
originated i in an idea of Anna Held’s that 
a révue in the Parisian style would be 
attractive to American audiences. Mr. 
Ziegfeld coincided with her opinion and 
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I Lost That Fat 


So Easily—So Quickly 


Many people all about 
you now rejoice in slen- 
der figures. Wherever 
you look you can see 
that excess fat has 
largely disappeared. 

Some have lost fat 
painfully—by starvation 
or abnormal exercise. 

But they found these 
methods slow and hard, 
and often dangerous. A 
great many others have 
gained the results in 
an easy pleasant way, 
modern and scientific. 

This modern method is embodied in 
Marmola prescription tablets, now used for 
20 years. They combat a cause of excess fat 
discovered by modern research. That cause 
is not over-eating or too little exercise, but 
lack of a certain substance in the system. 

For two decades Marmola has helped to 
bring new beauty, new health and vitality 
to those who were over-fat. Those people 


MARMOLA 


have told the results 
to others, so the use 
has spread. Now in 
every circle you can 
see the results of this 
easy, pleasant method. 


The use of Marmola 
requires no abnormal 
exercise or diet, but 
moderation helps. Sim- 
ply take four tablets 
daily until the weight 
comes down to normal. 
Every box contains the 
formula, also an expla- 

‘ nation of results, to 
banish any fear of harm. 

Go try Marmola—you owe that to your- 
self. Learn what so many know about it. 
Watch its results for a month, and you will 
be glad in many ways that you found it out. 
Order a box now before you forget it. 


Marmola prescription tablets are sold by all 
druggists at $1 per box. Any druggist who 
is out will get them from his jobber for you. 


Prescription Tablets 
The Pleasant Way to Reduce 
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time next week I can place you in a position to 
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At last, modern science has unearthed the real cause 
of gray hair nd now a nple and safe 
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of people testify to its n A Joliet bar- 
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commissioned me to supply the material. 

I irst ‘‘Follies’’ was produced on the 

New York Theater in the sum 

I continued to write the 

for five years and in their produc- 

Mr. Ziegteld proved his skill as a 
showman. 

“The Follies of 1912” began in what 
was then a rather novel fashion. Betore 
the curtain rose people in the audience 
started an argument, the subject of the 
dispute concerning the kind of entertain 
ment those present expected and pre 

1. The disputants were actors in the 


tion 


ferred. 
cast placed in various parts of the audito 
Harry Watson was a gallery god 
vociferously demanding the sort of show 
he liked. Charles Judels was a French- 
man who from his orchestra seat derided 
all American theatricals. Leon Errol as 
the manager appeared before the curtain 
as a pacifier and arbitrator. One veteran 
first nighter expressed his longing to see 
the original “‘Floradora”’ sextette and his 
was gratified. It was finally de- 
cided to give a play with a plot. The cur 
tain rose and the plot started off very 
nicely but it disappeared in a few mo 
ments and was only revived just before 
the final curtain. 

During the rehearsals Mr. Ziegfeld 
considered that a certain scene would be 
improved by some one. singing the 
a llaise” and asked me if 1 remem- 
bered the French words. I said that there 
was no one in the company who could 
speak or sing French. 

“Charley Judels,” suggested Ziegfeld. 

“He can’t speak I re nch,”” | protested. 

“Why, he a Frenchman,” said the 
man d Judels from the 
him that I did not think he 
could speak French. Judels has a — 
talent for playing eccentric Frenchmen 
ind the “French” that he speaks consists 
of vocal gabble meaning nothing but 
which, with plenty of excitement and 
characteristic excellent 
imitation of a Parisian cabman demand- 

g an extra fare. To prove that he was 
a Frenchman Judels gave an exhibition of 
this specialty of his. 

“You see?” said Ziegfeld, who did not 
speak French. I was familiar with Judels’ 
Gallic camouflage but I wrote the words of 
Rouget de Lisle’s song and Judels, who 
could not read a word of it, sang some- 
thing that sounded like French. In the 
performance the effect was so realistic 
that probably half the audience thought 
the actor a Frenchman giving vent to a 
frantic outburst of patriotism. Judels 
can give an imitation of a French comic 


rium. 


wish 


iver. He ca le 
and told 


stage 


gestures, 1S an 


singer that is perfect in its way, though 
his jargon means nothing whatever. At 
a club entertainment he sang a song in 
this manner and the performance was 
greatly admired, particularly by Mr. A. 
and Mr. D., two well-known American 
actors who did not know him and who 
rather prided themselves on their school- 
book knowledge of French. 

“Great artists, these Parisian singers!” 
said Mr. D. “Wonderfully clever! I 
should like to meet Monsieur Judels.” 
The famous singer was presented to the 
two actors who complimented him in 
carefully prepared French. Judels be- 
came garrulous in his conglomeration of 
noises, while his two admirers listened 
with blank faces, now and then getting 
in a “Oui” of their own as if they under- 
stood the meaningless sounds. When the 
interview ended Mr. D. said to his 
friend: “Some of these Frenchmen talk 
so damned fast I can’t understand a 
word. Could you make out what he 
said?” 

“Not al/ of it,” said Mr. A. “Of course 
I caught the general drift of it.” 

Judels gives assurance that while in 
Boston during the War he dressed as a 
French “blue devil” and harangued a 
street crowd in his alleged French, col- 
lecting considerable money for a War 
charity. He declares that his earnestness 
brought tears to his own eyes and aroused 
the sympathy and benevolence of his 
hearers. 


ICTOR HERBERT?’S first successful 

operetta was “The Wizard of the Nile,” 
which he and I wrote “to order” for 
Frank Daniels. Some grizzled veterans 
of many a hard-fought first night will 
remember Daniels as the Egyptian vaga- 
bond who in time of drouth lois to be 
a wizard who can make the Nile rise. 
His song hit was “My Angeline,” in which 
he described his experiences as the hus- 
band of a lady acrobat known as “the 
human snake.” Unfortunately for the 
public, Daniels saved his money and has 
retired. He was one of the comedians 
who did not have to work hard to be 
funny. It was necessary only for him to 
appear and say “Good morning” or 
something equally clever to put an audi- 
ence in happy humor. This made it easy 
to write for him. 

Henry Clay Barnabee of the Bostonians 
for many years was known as “the Dean 
of Comic Opera,” a title which a rival 
comedian, Jerome Sykes, perverted into 
“the Bean.” Mr. Barnabee played the 
Sheriff in “Robin Hood” more than four 


thousand performances and was con- 
sidered inimitable in the part. Before 
collaborating in “Robin Hood,” Reginald 
de Koven and I wrote for the Bostonians a 
comic opera version of “Don Quixote” 
in which Mr. Barnabee played the Don. 
In our anxiety to have enough humor in 
the piece we introduced all the acrobatic 
comedy we could derive from Cervantes’ 
novel, including the memorable combat 
with the windmills and much more ener- 
getic ““hokum.”’ It would have been a 
zreat part for an athlete like Fred Stone 
but Mr. Barnabee was even then an el- 
derly man and after a performance of 
“Don Quixote” he at pear at the 
next day’s rehearsal a real “fnight of the 
rueful countenance,” decorated with band- 
ages and plasters. Finally he issued the 
mandate “shelve this opera or get another 
boy” and, as he was a manager as well as 
the comedian, the opera was shelved to 
the infinite chagrin of the aspiring young 
authors. 


(COME DIANS seem to be of two kinds: 
those who are naturally funny men 
whose humor consists in exploiting person- 
ality and those who are actors possessin 
the art of characterization. Gente Hanne 
is an exemplar of the latter type. Before 
becoming a comic opera comedian he won 
critical approval by his acting of Shakes- 
pearian les and one of his best charac- 
ter parts is Bill Sykes in “Oliver Twist.” 
De Wolf Hopper is another comedian who 
is an excellent actor. He used to play 
Charles Surface as well as anybody and he 
is unexcelled in Gilbertian characters. In 
describing “Willie” Hopper as ebullient 
and exuberant I use the sort of adjectives 
that he features in his conversation. In 
fact he revels in sesquipedalian flamboy- 
ancy. Doubtless he recalls the good old 
days with the McCaull Opera Company 
when in Millécker’s “‘Black Hussar” he 
wore a suit of armor which was an old- 
fashioned stove. When the door at his 
midriff opened smoke and flames burst 
forth amid the howls of the delighted 
throng. In “The Beggar Student,” an- 
other imported opera, the comedian 
playing General Ollendorf took snuff by 
firing it into his nose with a pistol. 
Comedy in the alleged “palmy days” 
was not always as artistic and legitimate 
as some of the older critics would have us 
believe. Still human nature does not 
change much and a man sitting on his 
own Eo is just as effective when Charley 
Chaplin does it as it was when Will Kem 
did the same thing in Shakespeare's 
Company at the Globe Theater. 
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‘The Wedding 


Continued from page 


pee devoted themselves to the task of 


holding those postures in which this 
dénouement had found them. Past experi- 
ences in Arizona had educated them in the 
art of minding their own business and the 
eyes of the young fellow in the doorway 
did not seem to be overlooking any of 
them just now. Bolivar licked his dry 
lips 

Pid’ t I tell you fellers—crazy as a 
scalded bat?” But the ring of conviction 

was not in his voice. 

“If you don’t take your hand away 
from your hip- pocket,” im informed him 
quietly, “I’m going to drill you right be- 
tween the eyes.” The hand of Bolivar 
came back to his side. There was a 
timbre in the other’s voice that gave the 
lank constable a feeling of deep thank- 
fulness for having resisted a momentary 
impulse to draw his own rustv ci ap-and- 
ball Colt at the outset of these pro- 
ceedings. 

“Now,” Jim backed away a step from 
the threshold, “come on out. And the 
rest of you after him.” He ne aside to 
let them pass and when yr ast was 
standing before him in the glaring sun- 
light he withd irew the gun of Bolivar from 
the owner’s hip- pocket. “All right now. 
Straight ahead.” 

Half-way between the door and the 
well Bolivar who was leading the pro- 
cession balked. 

“You fellers goin’ to stand by and see 
me murdered in col’ blood?”” he demanded 
loudly. The silence that followed was 
broken by the click of Jim’s six-shooter 
coming to the full cock. And the pro- 
cession resumed its movement without 
further delay. Having their backs to the 
empty street which led off among the 
broken walls of Los Flores, none of its 
members saw the bride-to- be as she came 
toward them. And after their conductor 
had brought them to a halt beside the 
wooden well- curb all of them were too en- 
grossed i in this strange proceeding to cast 
a glance in her direction. So she came 
on and stood near-by, watching these 
same proceedings with ‘wide eyes which 
grew more eager as time went on. 

Of the spectators there was one other 
besides herself whose face betrayed pecu- 
liar interest rather than blank wonder- 
ment. It was the lank constable. Now 
and again as the little drama drew on 
toward its close he rubbed his unshaven 
chin with the back of his hand and whis- 

ered to himself an oath, as one who has 
Som to get an inkling of what is about 
to come. 

The proceedings themselves were sim- 
ple enough. They began at Jim’s com- 
mand and for some moments they fur- 
nished nothing more entertaining for the 
audience than the spectacle of a fat man 
removing the ‘wed: which covered the 
weil. Those who were watching noticed a 
number of large holes near- by—the handi- 
work of Napoleon. And presently they 
saw a cavity which some one else had 

made beside the curbing. Once or twice 
after this Bolivar lagged and was stimu- 


at Los Floves 


ap 
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lated to fresh toil by Jim’s voice coming 
across the muzzle of the leveled six- 
shooter. 

“You can get up,” Jim announced 
when the last board had been taken 
away. “Now, Judge, if I ain’t mistaken 
you're the man to see what he has found.’ 

“T never put it there,” said Bolivar. 
But, save for the constable who had edged 
over closer to him, none of his fellow citi- 
zens were heeding him; their attention 
was on the justice of the peace who was 
on his knees beside the well. 

“°S a box.” His voice was laden with 
excitement. “Gimme a hand, one of you 
fellers. It’s too heavy fer me to raise. 
Several volunteers sprang forward and 
helped him lift an a long shipping-box 
from the cavity behind the stone curbing. 
It bore the name of Bolivar and the ad- 
dress “Los Flores” in black paint. Judge 
Wite her lifted the lid. fs 

“Sawed-off shotgun on top,” 
nounced, “and underneath is 
Canvas sacks an ” buc kskin.”” He 
an injudicial oath. ‘Gol’-dust!” | 

“You'll find my name on one of those | 
sacks,” Jim said. “ ‘Jim Brent, Wicken- 
burg,’ printed in black ink.” 


WHIL LE this portion of the loot was 


being restored to its owner the lank 
constable created a slight diversion by ad- | 
dressing Bolivar. 

“Stick out yo’re han’s,” he growled 
and as the rusty handcuffs were snapped 
upon the prisoner’s wrists Jim caught | 
sight of Rosemary standing midway be- | 
tween the door of Bolivar’s house and| 
the well. 

“Last night,” he said when he had 
gained her side, “I wanted to tell you.” 
The group about the well-curb were still 
dividing their attention between the pris- 
oner and the exhumed loot of m any rob- 
beries. No one was near. 

“T understand,” her eyes were lox king | 
into his. i 

“Before you came, 


he an- 
sacks. 
uttered 


” he went on eagerly, 
“I was about to quit. It was because you 
came that I stayed on. I hoped—you 
don’t know how I hoped—that some day 
it was going to come out all right.” He 
took her hands i vin his. “Because I love 
you, Rosemary.” 

The members of the group were coming | 
toward them now. Judge Witcher put | 
the question which was uppermost in| 
every mind. 

“How come you found that cache of 
Bolivar’s?” 

“N Napoleon was the one who found it.” 
Jim smiled at the lank constable. “Just| & 
before you went away last night his shaft| 

caved in. I had to lift on of the| 

boards of the well platform to get him| 
out. And there he was right on top of the 
box. I took a look inside and then 

made up my mind to have Bolivar show 
it to the rest of you. 

The constable nodded as one who has 
been vindicated. 

“Didn’ t I tell vo’ fellers it was Napo- | 
leon?” he asked triumphantly. | 
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| the leaves over to Dr. 


The little justice of the peace made no 
reply. His eyes were on the two young 
people and the light of anticipation was 
glowing w rithin them. 

“Preliminary hearin’ on the charge of 
highway rob bery, ” so his thoughts ran. 
“An’ a weddin’ also, after all! Los Flores 
sure is pickin’ up again.” 


I Tr WAS high noon and the justice court 
of Los Flores had performed its dual 
functions. The lovers were bound to- 
gether and Bolivar was bound over. The 
little stern-wheel steamer had tied up at 
the landing. Just before the two naked 


Yuma Indians who served as deck hands 
cast off the lines for the departure down 
the muddy river, Judge Witcher bade his 
formal farewells to the members of the 
bridal party in the dingy upper-deck 
saloon and shook hands with the con- 
stable, who was taking the prisoner to the 
county jail. After which he went ashore. 
“Funny,” he mused as he stood on the 
bank fighting off the cloud of man-eating 
mosquitoes which had gathered about 
him, “how sentimental some fellers be. 
A man like Jim Brent takin’ a dog like 
Napoleon along—an’ him on his honey- 
malak” 
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The Shadow Shooter 


Continued from page 59 


examined it closely and got to his feet. 

“What is it?” asked Fat. 

“I think we found where Kid O’Neil 
went down and out. Unless I’m badly 
mistaken, that bunch of leaves is stuck 
together with gore. 

“Tt ain’t red,” declared Fat. 

“Yuh didn’t expect it to stay red, did 
yuh? Plenty of fox tail here too. Do 
yuh recognize that gun? 

“No. Nothin’ on it to show who owned 
it, Hashknife.’ 

Hashknife wrapped the leaves in a 
handkerchief and mounted his _ horse, 
while Fat put the gun in his pocket. 
They rode wi to Chongo and turned 
Plumley, who con- 
fessed that he was not exactly a chemist 
but that he could determine whether it 
was blood or not. 

But Hashknife did not wait for an 
ans lysis. They went to the jail where 
they found Sleepy and Chuck Haverty in 
the cell with Soapy Weed, arguing over a 
seven-up game. They went in and Hash- 
knife sat down beside Soapy. Hashknife 
had the gun, which he placed on the little 
table. 

“Didja ever 
Soapy?” * he asked. 

— examined it closely, shaking his 
he ad ° 

“Never saw it before in my life. 
about it?” 

“That’s the gun Kid O’Neil had when 
he was killed.” 

Soapy looked closely at Hashknife 
who was examining the gun again. 

“How do yuh know that?” asked Soapy 
wonde ringly. 

“Because we found the spot where you 
found the body. It was just a little ways 
this side of the IS ranch-house, on the 
north side of the road. The weeds are 
deep there, Soapy. And it might interest 
yuh to know that Joe LeClere got drunk 
tod: ry and made things so unpleasant that 
Yvonne was obliged to go out and set on 
the corral fence.” 7 

Soi apy’s eyes sné ipped angrily. 

“That dirty bum! If he 
— 

“Were you tryin’ t 
Clere?” asked H: schhnife. 

Soapy settled back on the cot, his eyes 
thoughéfal. 


see that gun before, 


What 


Soapy 


) protect Joe Le- 
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“T reckon I might as well tell it all now. 
It had to come out sooner or later. 

wasn’t tryin’ to protect Joe but I did 

want to protect Yvonne. She’s his sister, 
yuh know.’ 

“You didn’t see Joe kill him, didja?” 
asked Fat quickly. 

“No. I was comin’ back from takin’ 
Yyonne home and I saw a horse. It had 
the reins tangled in its feet. It was a 
Box 88 horse. I untangled it and the darn 
thing broke away. Then I fell over the 
body. I didn’t know what to do. But I 
knew it would cinch Joe; so I put it on 
my horse and got on behind. The darn 
bronc bucked and I was scared of losin’ 
the body. Yuh see, it was a hell of a mean 
job — it on. 

Well, I fell off and the bronc ran 
away. I chased him plumb to the river. 
It put me in a bad fix. When Fat arrested 
me I thought it would end at the inquest, 
but I made a fool break about that deep 
grass and they soaked me in here. f 
never shot O'Neil don’t know 
who did.” 

“But you felt sure that Joe LeClere 
did,” said Hashknife. 

“I was afraid he did,” amended Soapy. 

Hashknife stretched and began rolling 
a cigaret. 

“‘What’s the next move?” asked Fat 
anxiously. “Shall I arrest Joe LeClere, 
Hashknife?” 

“You better talk it over with the 
prosecutin’ attorney. Personally, I don’t 
think there’s a thing that they can put on 
Joe. It’s iust circumstantial evidence. 
Joe’s rep would be against him. Probably 
a jury would convict him. * 

“What about me?” 
anxiously. 

“You'll stay here until we get a better 
man to fill yore cell,” said Chuck. 

“I reckon that’s about the size of it,” 
agreed Fat. 

“Anyway 
grinned Soapy. 

“They've never hung anybody around 
here for bein’ a damn fool,” declared 
Chuck. 

“That’s a lucky thing for the popula- 


tion, I suppose,” said Fat seriously. 


oer E supposed that Fat would 
tell what the prosecuting attorney 


and | 


asked 


Soapy 


won't hang me,” 


they 
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had to say about it, but he didn’t see any- 
thing of Fat until late that evening when 
Fat rode in with Joe LeClere and put him 
in jail. 

Frenchy LeClere and Yvonne came in 
shortly afterwards, rather dazed over the 
sudden turn of events. Joe was half- 
sober and in an evil frame of mind. He 
cursed Fat and everybody until Fat locked 
him in a cell and left him to sober up. 

The prosecuting attorney had talked 
with the judge, who advised turning 
Soapy loose, and as Soapy came from the 
jail free at last he came face to face with 
Frenchy LeClere and Yvonne. Hestopped 
short and stared at Yvonne, who walked 
past him without a sign of recognition. 
Soapy almost fell down. 

“Well, what do yuh know about that?’ 
he wailed to himself. “They turned me 
down like a white chip.” 

He headed for the Silver Streak where 
he found Hashknife and Sleepy. 

“Yo’re loose, eh?” grinned Hashknife. 

“Loose as hell!’ snorted Soapy. He 
lowered his voice. 

“Met Frenchy and Yvonne and they 
never recognized me.” 

“That’s kinda funny, ain’t it?” queried 
Hashknife. 

“Mebby you ‘think it is—I don’t! Do 
yuh reckon they blame me for Joe bein’ 
in jail?” 

“You didn’t put him there, Soapy.” 

“I shore didn’t. By golly, I’ve got to 
find Fat. If he lied about what I said 
I'll salivate him.” 

And Soapy hurried across the street 
looking for Fat, who was in his office 
talking with Yvonne and her father. But 
Soapy didn’t go in. He walked past, 
looked through the open door and then 
sat down on the wooden sidewalk fifty 
feet past the office door. 


AT was having rather a strenuous time. 

Frenchy wanted to know the reasons 
for everything and Fat was obliged to tell 
him that Joe had been under suspicion for 
quite a while but that they had needed a 
confession from Soapy as to where he had 
found the body before they could act. 

He told them about finding the evi- 
dence near the IS ranch-house. 

“IT never hear no shot that night,” 
declared Frenchy. “I’m t’ink Joe come 
straight home that night.” 

“You think he did?” 

“I’m don’ know for sure,” sighed 
Frenchy. “Well, I'm s’pose we mus’ do 
our bes’. No use to kick. When you 
have trial?” 

“I don’t know, LeClere. I suppose 
he’ll have to have a hearing and then be 
bound over to the superior court.” 

Yvonne had nothing to say. She knew 
that Joe was not in the house that night 
when Soapy took her home, because she 
saw him ride in at daylight. 

She and her father came from the office 
and went up the street together, going in 
the opposite direction from Soapy, who got 
to his feet and went to the office door. 
Fat glared at him because Fat was in a 
bad humor just then. 

“What the hell do you want?” asked 
Fat. 

“What did you'tell ’em about me, Fat?” 

“T dunno what yuh mean.” 


“Oh, the hell yuh don’t! 
spoke to me.” 

“Didn’t, eh?” 

“No, they didn’t. They acted just as 
though I was a plumb stranger. Never 
even recognized me.” 

“Well, what in hell can yuh expect, 
with ten-days growth of whiskers on yore 
face? Go get a shave, you bo-hunk!” 

Soapy’s hand went slowly to his face, 
which had not felt a razor since the day 
before his arrest. 


They never 





“Well,” he said slowly, “thanks, Fat!” 


OE LECLERE had his hearing the | 

following day and quite a crowd | 
assembled in the little court-room. Joe 
was sullen and eyed the crowd angrily. 
He glared at Hashknife as though he 
blamed Hashknife for his incarceration. | 
Soapy Weed was sworn in and told ex- 
actly what happened that night as far as 
he was concerned. He admitted trying to 
shield Joe. 

The sheriff told of finding the spot 
where O’Neil had been killed and exhib- 
ited the gun as evidence. Following him 
came Doctor Plumley, who testified that 
the handful of leaves had been clotted 
together with blood. Quite a number of 
employees of the Silver Streak were pres- 
ent, including Tuck Hayward and Mc- 
Leod, his ranch foreman. 

Joe refused to testify but he did get to 
his feet and single out Hashknife. 
“Yo’re the one that framed all this!” 
he shouted. “You put me in jail with sual 
damn meddlin’. Who in hell are you? | 
You better keep yore damn long nose out 
of my business—or you'll wish yuh had.” 
“Shut up!” snapped the sheriff, jerking 
Joe down in his chair. “If you've got 
anythin’ to say, be sworn and tell it under 

oath.” 

“I’ve got plenty to say!” ye Joe. 
“When it comes down to cases | can say 
a hell of a lot.” 

His eyes roamed the room and he 
laughed harshly. 

And so the judge bound him over to 
the next term of court and the prose- 
cuting attorney filed a charge of first 
degree murder against him. There was 
much speculation as to what Joe had 
meant p nec having plenty to say. 


N CELEBRATION of Soapy’s release 
he and Cling proceeded to imbibe plenty 
of hard liquor. They tried to get Chuck 
Haverty to join them but Chuck was 
duty bound to stay at the jail. It was 
only a small building, located about fifty 
feet behind the sherif’s office, and a small 
room at the front was used as a home for 
the j ailer. | 
Soapy hugged Chuck, cried on his 
shoulder, told him he was the finest jailer 
on earth and that they owed him a real 
zood time; but Chuck remained loyal to 
his job, although he hankered to join the 
two cowboys and cut loose. | 
“He was jus’ like a father t’ me, Cling,” | 
sobbed Soapy. “Jus’ like a father and 
mother t’ me. Oh, he’s lov’ble person, | 
Cling! Shake hands with Chuck, will 
yuh? Oh, you'll jist love him; he’s part 
Scotch—the finan’shl part!” 
“Shert’ly glad to meetcha,” said Cling 
solemnly. “So glad you were kind to our | 
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li'l soap weed. Won’t you come and let 
us buy you a snifter of demon rum?” 

‘Aw, hell, I can’t leave here!” 

“Isn't he profane?” applauded Soapy. 
“Didja ever hear a man use pr’fanity 
better *n that, Clingin’-Vine? He’s a 
wunnerful pitch player. Oh, jus’ wunner- 
ful! Ought to be a claim-agent. Claims 
everythin’; high, low, jack and the game.” 

“Go home and sober up,” growled 


Chuck. 


“There y’are!” exploded Soapy. “Tha’s 
one side of his nature I never rec’gnized. 
I judged him wrong. I thought he was a 


| hail feller, well met; and the son of a 
| horned-toad tells us to go 
| shober up. C’mon! 
| appointed in him. 

captives. Oh, my, he’s so good!” 


home and 
I’m shert’nly dis- 
But he’s good to his 


“Aw, go to hell!” snorted Chuck. 


JAPY and Cling went to the Chongo 
Saloon where they essayed a duet. 
Soapy had a barber-shop tenor which stran- 
zled him badly at times, while Clingin’- 
Vine sang in a mournful baritone with 


| many a quaver and jiggle in his voice. 


‘ 


‘Just break the news to Mother,” they 
sang tearfully, as they leaned against 
the bar. 


Just tell her not to wait for me-e-e-e, 
Fo-o-0-or, I’m not comin’ ho-o-o-ome. 
Just say there is no-o-o-o other 


Then they broke down and cried while 
the sleek-haired bartender snorted dis- 
gustedly and polished the bar with great 


vigor. He was also sentimental and that 


| barbar-shop cord was something he loved. 


“T can’t stand it,” sobbed Soapy. 
“My heart’s too full for shong.” 

“Yore stummick is, yuh mean,” said 
the bartender callously. 

“Tha’s a inshult,” declared Clingin’- 
Vine tearfully. 

And so they locked arms and weaved 
their way outside where they headed for 
the Silver Streak. The games were run- 
ning full blast. They leaned against the 


| bar, imbibed another drink and proceeded 


to regale the world with: 


Out in thish wide worl’ alo-o-o-one; 
Nothin’ but shorrow I shee-e-e-e. 

I am nobody’s darling, 

Nobody cares for me-e-e-e. 


It didn’t get over so well because the 
two-piece orchestra, ——— of a violin 
and a tin-panny piano, were playing “The 
Irish Sake.” 

The singers realized that their efforts 
were spoiled; so they went back to the 
little orchestra platform where they sat 
Several cowboys were 


dance was finished some one invited the 
orchestra to have drinks. 

The fiddler placed his instrument on 
the platform near Soapy and headed for 
the = A few moments later Soapy and 
Cling were out behind the saloon and 
Soapy had the fiddle and bow. 

“The ques’n is,” propounded Cling, 
“just what in hell did yuh steal that 
fiddle for, Soapy?” 

“The answer to yore 
ques’n, Clingin’-Vine, is thish: 
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overpowerin’ 
e need 


‘companyment to our shong. I 
re'lized it so much before.” 
“Well, tha’s great, Soapy! But why in 
hell didn’t you steal the fiddler too?” 
“Don’t need ’em.” 
“You can’t play no fiddle, Soapy.” 
“The hell, 4 can’t! Ee-magine that, 
will yuh? I can play anythin’ I can get 
m’ hands around. I took two lessons on 
one of these whine-boxes. C’mon!”’ 
They went around several buildings and 
finally emerged on the street below the 
Chongo Saloon where they sat down on 
the sidewalk. Soapy tucked the fiddle 
under his chin and proceeded to make a 
lot of wailing discords. 
““Rec’nize it, Clingin’-Vine?” he asked. 
“Not ’zactly, Soapy; what is she?” 
Soapy cuffed his hat over one ear and 
sang softly: 


never 


Oh, I kissed Josh and Josh kissed me, 


As we went bobbin’ ’round. 


“Do yuh rec-nize it now, Cling?” 

“Welk” sighed Cling, “I'll take yore 
word for it. But I will shay thish much; 
either yore voice or that damn fiddle is 
way to hell off the tune.” 

“It ain’t me, Cling—it’s you. Yore 
ears ain’t percolatin’ right f’r music.” 

“Pos’bly. Now what'll we do?” 

“I jus’ got lovely insp’ration; let’s 
sherenade Chuck Haverty. Whatcha 
shay? Le’s give ’m a treat.” 

“Oh, lovely! C’mon.” 

It was with difficulty that they got to 
their feet. Soapy dropped the fiddle and 
they bumped together in trying to recover 
it. Soapy gota heel through the top of it 
but they didn’t mind that. 

“Prob’ly make it shound better to me,” 
said Cling. 

“Oh, always! Tha’s the firsth thing 
I'd do if I got me a new fid’l. The very 
bes’ musicians always step on a fid’l the 
firs’ thing. I ‘member when I was playin’ 
with a big orc’restra—”’ 

“Big what?” 

“Orc-rest-ree.”” 

“Where and when, Soapy?” 

“Tha’s the trouble with you,” sighed 
Soapy. “IT wish I hadn’ brought up that 
subject. Look out! Didn’ you shee that 
hitch-rack? When you shee a hitch-rack 
comin’ toward yuh, don’ try to jump it. 
Duck under it like I did.” 

Soapy crawled around on his hands and 
knees, recovering the stolen fiddle, while 
Cling sat on the edge of the sidewalk and 
nursed his nose. They finally got on the 
sidewalk and went past the sheriff's office 
to the alley which led around to the jail. 

They managed to reach the front steps 
of the jail where they sat down together. 
The fiddle had been all knocked out of 
tune but they didn’t mind. Soapy sawed 
dolefully on the loosened strings while 
both of them sang mournfully. It was a 
terrible musical effort. 

For possibly ten minutes they sawed 
and sang but nothing came of it. Their 
last few drinks had begun to take active 
effect and their final song was a series of 
squeaks and vocal discords. 

“Do you shuppose we shung him to 
sleep?” asked Soapy. 

“Tha’s about the shize of ’t. Let’s go 
and wake ’m up.” 
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The door was unlocked, so they went 
in. But there was no sign of Chuck 
Haverty. Cling smashed the lamp in 
trying to light it and Soapy fell down 
across his fiddle, breaking the neck com- 
pletely off it, and they ended their evening 
when Cling fell across Chuck’s bed and 
Soapy went to sleep with his head pil- 
lowed on the broken fiddle. 


“TO, THE sheriff ain’t here. He went 

to the mines early this mornin’ 
and he won’t be back before this after- 
noon You say somebody stole yore 
fiddle? Well,” Weary braced one elbow 
against the side of the office doorway and 
rubbed his touseled hair vigorously, “I 
dunno nothin’ about it. Now, if it was a 
stolen cow or a horse—’ 

“Well, it ain’t—it’s my fiddle.” 

The fiddler from the Silver Streak spat 
angrily and considered the sleepy deputy 
who stood barefooted in the doorway with 
only a pair of over-alls over his red under- 
wear. He had just got out of bed. 

“Yeah, it’s yore fiddle,” admitted 
Weary. “After listenin’ to you playin’ it, 
Andy, I'd look for a deaf man ft was you. 
Nobody with two good ears would ever 
steal that fiddle.” 

“It cost me seven dollars and six bits.” 

“Which was pretty high for that kind 
of a fiddle.” 

“Who do yuh reckon would steal it, 
Weary?” 

“Somebody prob’ly played a joke on 
yuh. One of the boys prob’ly took it.” 

“Yeah, that might be. I went to take a 
drink last night and when I came back it 
was gone.” 

“Well, you’ll find it. A fiddle ain’t 
somethin’ yuh can get rid of. Ain’t very 
many fiddles in this country. Didja have 
yore initials cut in it or anythin’?”’ 

“Yuh don’t do things like that to a 
fiddle. Might ruin the tone.” 

“Aw, hell! You could shoot yore ini- 
tials in that one with a buffalo-gun and 
never hurt the tone. But I’ll keep an ear 
cocked, Andy. I'd recognize that fiddle, 
y betcha!” 

“Thank yuh, Weary.” 

Weary watched him go up the street, 
shook his head and went back to dress. 

“This here country is goin’ to the dogs,” 
he told the four walls of the office. “When 
they start rustlin’ fiddles I’m all through. 
And that kind of a fiddle!” 

He buttoned up his shirt and drew on 
his boots. Weary wore boots a size too 
small and they gave him misery in the 
morning. He stomped around the office 
for a while, picked up his hat and went 
back to see Chuck. They usually ate 
breakfast together, after which Chuck 
carried a tray of food to the jail. 

Weary walked right in, stopped short 
and looked around. Cling Heiner was 
sprawled across Chuck’s bed while in the 
middle of the room was Soapy Weed, 
lying across the smashed fiddle. Just 
beside Soapy was the oil-lamp, just a pile 
of smashed glass now amid a huge ring 
of kerosene. 

Both men were snoring industriously. 
Weary rubbed his chin and considered 
them gravely. There was the missing 
fiddle—what was left of it. But there was 
no sign of Chuck. There was a half- 


barred door leading down the jail corridor 
which was always kept locked, but when 
Weary turned the knob the door swung 
open. There was no one in the corridor. 


“Chuck!” called Weary, but there was 


no response. 

Weary walked down the short corridor 
and leaned against the bars of Joe Le- 
Clere’s cage. Joe was lying in the middle 
of the floor, instead of on his cot. Weary 


snorted with indignation and walked back | 


to Chuck’s room where he surveyed the 
wreckage and the two sleeping men. 
“Drunken lotta bums!” he snorted vir- 
tuously. “Slipped the bottle to our 
prisoner, didja? Gotta good notion to 
kick yuh both out in the alley where yuh 
belong. I suppose Chuck is over at some 
saloon cryin’ on the bartender’s shoulder.” 
Weary went outside, slammed the door 





shut and headed up the alley, telling him- | 
self that he was going to talk plenty | 
strong to Chuck Haverty. Of course he 
wasn’t Chuck’s boss but that didn’t 
matter. The idea of making a barroom 
out of a perfectly respectable jail! Chuck 
would hear about it in plain language. 


HUCK wasn’t in the Chongo Sclowts| 
Nobody in there except a couple of 
swampers and a bartender. At the door- | 
way of the Silver Streak he met Sleepy 
who had just come over from the hotel. 

“Seen anythin’ of Chuck?” asked 
Weary. 

“Not this mornin’, Weary.” 

“Ain’t in the Silver Streak?” 

““Wasn’t ten seconds ago. Yuh don’t 
mean to say you've lost yore jailer, do 
yuh?” 

“Kinda looks like it,” grunted Weary 
and proceeded to tell Sleepy about Cling 
and Soapy and the busted fiddle. 

Sleepy laughed at Weary’s description 
of the fiddler bewailing his loss. 

“T was here when he missed it,” chuck- 
led Sleepy. ‘‘Accused everybody except 
Tuck Hayward of stealin’ it. I wondered 
who got it. Come to think of it, I did see 
Cling and Soapy over there by the orches- 
tra but I never connected them with the 
disappearance of the fiddle. Did Fat say 
what time him and Hashknife would be 
back?” 

“Afternoon, I reckon. Fat was goin’ 
to check up on a shipment of hides from 
the Box 88 and Hashknife went with 
him.” 

“I know about that part of it. Yuh 
say Soapy and Cling slipped some liquor 
to Joe LeClere?” 

“Shore did! Fat will give Chuck hell 
for this, y’ betcha.” 

““Mebby we better get that fiddle and 
bury it before the owner of it finds out 
who got it.” 
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“Aw, to hell with it! I hope he makes 
Soapy and Cling pay a month’s salary for 
bustin’ it. And that don’t mean the fiddler 
is any friend of mine either. Chuck | 
would have been respectable if them two 
geezers had mos away from him. 
They’d corrupt anybody.” 

They walked back across the street and 
sat down in the office to have a smoke. 

“Do yuh suppose Yvonne LeClere is 
stuck on Soapy?”’ asked Sleepy. 

Weary cocked one eye at Sleepy and 
grinned widely. 
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a 


ighed Sleepy. 
ad Weary “a dun 
I the 


nda had Inside 
| t’' me. 

about a we I had a girl turn 
r a bat-eared shepherd once 

e then I’ve 
Gee, he shor 


man. 


kinda steered 
was bat- 


llars I loaned hrm, if yuh 
It was so much he never 
years 


twins and a 


That was seven aye 

sets of 

I’y seen ‘’em all and 
ars.” 

; thing,” 

take a look 

Six of ‘em to 

a it’s serious. 

salary like 

back ‘their « 

i feller 

move to a windy 


mine. 
ars 
with 
carry a rudder.” 
ph ng meantime Hashknife and Fat 
the mines on Chongo Creek. 
Hayward had notified the sheriff that he 
a tew days 
d by the sheri 


na 
and 


fF’s 


es in 


spect 


and Asher at the 
Cornes had met 
introduced him to 

long nosed cowboy. 
ibout their work while 
checking over 
not a long job and they 

every hide branded with the Box 
Che sheriff tagged each bundle with 
nspection tard. Neither he nor Hash 
in the mines; so they 
as their work was 


y corra 
shknite and now he 
sher, a_ skinny, 

he two went on 
Hashknite 
It was 


assisted Fat 


* was interested 

ad bac k as 
shed 

‘Didja 


coo fn 


soon 


ever find anythin’ besides a 
le?’’ asked Hashknife curiously. 

“Twice,” replied Fat. “Once it was an 
\H the other time it an IS. 
Chey got in by mistake and were killed. 
But both owners were paid the market 
price and the hides were returned. Oh, 
| or Haywar | as a dollar in his 
»w business about his 


and was 


is square 
1 dunno much 
vamblin’ games.” 

Hashknife was gravely thoughtful. 
had examined every one of those 
ind had noticed certain things that puz- 
zled him greatly. LeClere swore that he 
stock—and Hashknife be 
eved him. But where were they ge oing? 
And what LeClere going to do 
Box 88 stock he had in that brush 
corral? Why was he heating a running 

n? What in the world could he do with 
1 running-iron on a Box 88? To change 

any other brand on the 

nge would be impossible. If he boldly 
the aren and ran on another it 
would be a plain of suicide. As far 

s H ish knife could find out, the IS had 

vent-brand Chat is, a brand to use 
n Case an ani is vented, showing that 
* IS came by the animal legally. 


And apparently Tuck Hayward was a 


He 


hides 


losing 


Wis 


was Joe 
with the 


, 
that brand to 
vented 


case 


m il 


no 


But yuh never 


friend of Joe LeClere. Hashknife 
puzzled over it ever since he had been in 
the country and he was no nearer to a 
solution now. 

“‘How do yuh account for LeClere losin’ 
cattle?” he asked the sheriff, as they rode 
back to town. 

a don’t 
The old man 

“His round-up tally has showed short 
twice now.” 

“Hi tally, 
his last tally 
myself next round-up. 
ever had any cows stolen. 
has lost any. 

“Mebby yo're 
Fat.” 

“T know I’m right.” 


account for it, Hashknife. 


’ 


Is loco.” 


Hashknife. I know what 
showed and I'll check up 
I don’t believe he 


Nob« dy else 


right. It looks that- 


away, 


ND while they rode back to Chongo 

town Soapy Weed opened his eyes 
and stared at the ceiling. Riis mouth was 
apparently full of ashes and there was a 
dull throb in the back of his head. After 
due deliberation he raised up and looked 
around. 

Beneath his left elbow were the remains 
of that fiddle and he squinted at them 
curiously. He looked at Cling’s feet dan 
gling over the edge of the cot. His head 
turned and he lo Iked at the half. open door 
where the sunlight glared come. 

He spat dryly and rubbed his eyes. 

“T must have fallen asleep,” he 
huskily. 

“Ditto.” 

He turned and looked at Cling who 
was sitting up with a queer expression in 
his face. 

“Ditto, 

“Yeah 
Lemme see 

“Where'd this damn fiddle come from, 
Cling?” 

“Don’tcha remember, Soapy? 
stole it at the Silver Streak.” 

“That’s right. Oh, yeah, 
now! What time is it?” 

“Forgot to wind m’ 
and it stopped.” 

“Must be almost noon,” 
the sunlight. 

“Funny thing they ain’t found us,’ 
yawned Cling. “Wonder where Chuck is? 
My God, did we upset that lamp, Soapy? 

af amps,” said Soapy seriously, Dye t 
usually fall down and break themselves. 
My God, this fiddle is a wreck!s’ 

*“So’m I. Oh, what a head! 
did we drink, do yuh s’pose?” 

“We drank anythin’. I’m hungry.” 

“I’m not. Waugh!” Cling got to his 
feet and went over to the doorway. “No 
water close, I don’t reckon. My God, 
I’m ninety per cent dryer than Death 
Valley in July!” 

“C’mon,” sighed Soapy wearily. 
use stayin’ here.’ 

He kicked the fiddle under the cot and 
led the way out through the narrow alley 
to the street. Weary was in the office 
door and looked them over pityingly, 

“Drunken bums!” he said solemnly. 
They stopped together and made wry 
faces at him. Sleepy came and stood 
be side Weary, a grin on his face. 

“Yo’re gonna get hell,” declared 
Weary. “Wait’ll Fat gets back.” 
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said 


eh?” 
ditto. 


said ay 1 


We oth fell asleep. 


We 
I remember 


watch last night, 


squinting 


What 


“No 


had 


“Since when did it become a_peni- 
tentiary offense to get drunk in Chongo?”’ 
asked Soapy. 

“I suppose yuh got Chuck drunk and 
left him in an alley,” said Weary. 

“Yo’re crazy as hell! We never even 
seen him.” 

Addin’ lies to his other crimes,” 
Weary sadly. 

Soapy spat dryly and looked longingly 
across the street. 

“I need water,” said Cling. “Need 
lotsa water. Let’s go down to the livery- 
sti ible pump and drink her dry.’ 

““Where’s Chuck?” asked Weary. 

“We never seen him,” said Soapy 
indignantly. ‘“‘What’s all the fuss about 
anyway?” 

“| suppose you'll deny that yuh slipped 
a bottle to Joe LeClere?” 

Soapy shut one eye 


said 


and looked at 
Clin 

_ we anythin’ like that, Cling?” 

“Not me. My thinker ain’t so clear, 
but I'll be damned if I remember any 
such a thing as that.” 

“Yuh remember 
don’tcha?” 

“What fiddle?” 

“There yuh 
“What fiddle? 
sleepin’ on.” 

Jidja see me on any fiddle, Cling?” 

“’F yuh ask me anythin’ about it I’d 
say that Weary is fit to herd sheep. 
C’mon, Soapy; ‘this conversation makes 
me awful dry.” 

They wandered across the street and 
down to the livery-stable, where they 
took turns at pumping water over one 
another’s heads. 

“IT know just how they feel, 
Sleepy, rolling a cigaret. “It don’ t pay. 

“fe shore don’t,” agreed We: ary. 
“Gosh, I wish Chuck would show up! 
He’s supposed to pack some food to the 
prisoner. 

“Probably the prisoner don’t feel like 
food.” 

“Prob’ly not. Oh, 
it’s Chuck’s business.’ 

“Chuck’s a good feller, Weary. 

“Shore! But—well, mebby I better 
kinda clean up things. I'll see if Joe is in 
any mood to eat. Want to go along?” 

They closed up the office and walked 
around to the jail. Chuck was not in 
evidence. Weary picked up the remains 
of the broken lamp and threw them out- 
side. Sleepy examined the fiddle and de- 
clared that it was ruined forev er. 

“We'll hide it,” said Weary. “But, by 
golly, I'll see that Soapy and Cling pay 
the fiddler for it!” 


stealin’ the fiddle, 
asked Soapy innocently. 
go,” wailed Weary. 
Why, the one yuh was 


r grinned 


I dunno! I guess 


HEY walked back through the cor- 
ridor and peered in Joe’s cell. Joe 
was lying in the same position as when 
Weary last saw him. It was still a little 
dark in the cell. 
“Wake up and 
yelled Weary. “ 
get up!’ 

But Joe didn’t move. Weary looked at 
Sleepy, who was peering closely. 
“What’s the matter with 

fool?” 
“Have 


Weary?” 


ay for yore lodgin’!” 


ley! Joe! Time to 


the damn 


you got a key to this cell, 
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“Chuck’s got ’em.” 

“This don’t look right to me,” said 
Sleepy seriously. 

“Yuh don’t think he’s hurt or sick, 
do yuh, Sleepy?” 

“He acts like a dead man.” 

“Well, that ain’t—hey? Joe! Wake 
up, can’tcha?”’ 

“‘Let’s see if we can’t find Chuck.” 

They went outside and looked around. 
Weary was visibly nervous. 

“I dunno where to look. Damn it, 
what do yuh reckon has gone wrong?” 


LEEPY led the way over to the sheriff's 
stable, which was large enough to take 
care of four horses. Two horses were still 
in the stalls. But Chuck was not there. 
At the rear of the stable was a small pole 
corral where the owners kept their hay. 
Sleepy shoved his way between the hay 
and the rear of the stable and there they 
found Chuck Haverty tightly bound and 
effectively gagged. 

There was blood on his face and neck 
from a bruise on the side of his head but 
he was conscious. Quickly they cut the 
gag loose and stripped off the ropes. 
Chuck made no effort to get up; so they 
braced him against the hay and waited 
for him to get his voice back again. The 
corners of his mouth had been Sealed by 
the gag until they bled and it took him 
quite a while to articulate at all. He 
grimaced with agony as the returnin 
circulation sent streamers of pain hoeunk 
his arms and legs. Five minutes passed 
before he was able to stagger back to the 
jail where Weary unearthed a small 
bottle of liquor Chuck emptied. 

“Can yuh talk now, Chuck?” asked 
Weary. 

“Can try it,” mumbled Chuck pain- 
fully. “What happened?” 

“You’ll have to tell us; we don’t know.’ 

Chuck shook his head painfully. 

“I dunno. Somebody called to me, 
and I stuck my head out. I guess they 
sapped me on the head. I woke up out 
there in the hay.” 

“Was that last night, Chuck?” 

“About nine. was goin’ to bed.” 

“Where are the keys to the cells?” 

“Under the mattress on my bunk.” 

Weary lifted the mattress and found 
the keys. Chuck sat down on the bunk 
and held his head in his hands while 
Weary and Sleepy went back and un- 
locked Joe’s cell. 

“My God, he’s been shot!” exclaimed 
Weary. “Look at the blood, will yuh? 
What the hell has been goin’ on, anyway?” 

“He ain’t dead,” said Sleepy, after they 
had turned Joe over. “Must have been 
shot quite a while ago, judgin’ from the 
dried gore on his shirt. Better get the 
doctor quick as yuh can.” 

“You stay here, will yuh, Sleepy?” 

“Shore thing. Get goin’.” 

Weary dashed out after the doctor and 
Sleepy went back to Chuck, who listened 
vacantly to what Sleepy told him. 

“IT dunno,” wailed Chuck. “I’m sick 
asa fool. They busted me in the cranium, 
didn’t they? And they shot Joe? That's 
a hell of a thing to do. Where’s Fat?” 

“Him and Hashknife are out at the 
mines, checkin’ hides. You say yuh heard 
somebody callin’ yore name, Chuck?” 


“Yeah. I thought it was some of you | 
boys. But I didn’t see ’’em. I stuck my | 
head out, thasall.” 

Sleepy walked out on the little step 
and saw Hashknife and the sheriff riding 
up to the little stable. He called to them 
and they rode over. In a few words 
Sleepy told them what had happened, 
and while they were examining Joe 
Weary and the doctor came in. 

They moved Joe to the front of the 
building for the doctor to make his exam- 
ination and a few minutes later it seemed 
as though half the town of Chongo was in 
front of the building, trying to find out 
what had happened. Sleepy went out 
and told them what the trouble was all 
about. In the meantime the doctor had 
ordered Joe to be taken to his office. 
They put him on the cot and carried him 
down there, with Chuck trailing along to 
get his head fixed up. 


OE LeCLERE was badly hurt. A bul- 
let had passed through his left side a 
few inches above his heart and the doctor 
was a bit dubious. Over a dozen hours 
had elapsed since the bullet had been fired. 
Hashknife found the bullet on the cell 
floor. It was a forty-five, with the nose 
only slightly battered. Doctor Plumley 
spent considerable time over the wound 
and after Joe was in bed he patched 
Chuck Haverty, who needed a couple of 
stitches in his scalp. 

Soapy and Cling lost no time in coming 
to the sheriff with their story. They ad- 
mitted that they had gone to the jailer’s 
with the intention of serenading Chuck 
with the fiddle and that they hadn’t 
found Chuck. They had had no idea 
what time of night it was but they had 
been sure it was only a short time after 
they had stolen the fiddle. 

This would place the time of the shoot- 
ing between nine and nine-thirty. No 
one had heard the shot fired but that was 
easily accounted for, as the corridor had 
probably been closed and the shot fired 
at close quarters. Outside the sound 
would srohabiby have been only a jarring 
thud. And the shooting had been done 
while Chuck was still knocked out and 

robably in the hay and just a short time 
Pefore the serenaders arrived. 

Soapy and Cling chipped in and paid 
the fiddler what the fiddle had cost him, 
after Weary had sworn to the price as 


told to him by the fiddler, Andy Elders. 


AT was gloomy. It was rather a 

discredit to the sheriff’s office to have 
somebody knock out his jailer and shoot 
down a prisoner in his cell. It estab- 
lished a precedent which did not exactly 
suit Fat, who went around uneasily, his 
hands shoved down in his pockets, chew- 
ing an unlighted match. 

He sent Weary out to notify Joe’s 
father and sister and Weary cursed Fat 
all the way out to the ranch. The job 
wasn’t one to please Weary. Hashknife 
and Sleepy sat on the Silver Streak 
hitch-rack and smoked calmly while the 
rest of the town discussed the latest de- 
velopment in the local crime wave. 

“What do yuh know for sure?” asked 
Sleepy. ; 

“Don’t know a darn thing,” said 
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was ge 
ne had in 
Ss pretty 
loctor on't think 
pull through He's 
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| hpergecogire ar 
Le r ’ ' an 
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av but 
ove 1 | 
H ishkn fe 
d with Yvonne 
tm 


aoctor s ¢ 


us The doctor 


in he had been at first 


seem 


Dox She's 


ilways Frenchy 


vood 
4 MA 


ood lawver tor 


ng to die, Dad,” whis 
1 Yvonne hopefully 

patted her on the but 
were tears in his eyes as they walked 
Hayward just at 


man was sym- 


shoulder 
They met Tuck 
the doorway and the big 
pathetic 

“T just heard about it,”’ he told them. 
“Went out to the ranch last night and 


just got in. How 1s he - 


“Mebby she’s ” said Frenchy. 
“Pretty bad!” 

“Gosh, that’s tough! Joe’s a good boy. 
I’1] goin and have a talk with the doctor.” 
en NCHY and Yvonne walked up the 

street together to where their team 
was hitched. Frenchy went into a store 
to make some purchases and while he was 
there Soapy Weed came down the side- 
walk. Yvonne smiled wistfully at Soapy 
and his heart missed a whole beat. He 
had expected her to turn him down. 

“He flo. Y vonne!”’ hesaidsoftly. ‘Gosh, 
I'm sorry about what happened! Didja 
Joe? How is he?” 
Not very good, Soapy. I didn’t know 
whether you'd speak to me or not, after I 


Set 


didn’t come to the jail to see you—and al] 
that.” 

“Oh, that didn’t make n 
Yvonne!” 

“I should have 


pre tecting 


differe nee, 


I real zea 
the time 


come, & apy. 


you were Joe 
me. 

nt do 

, 

until 


and 
very much 


Hashknite 


t was tough on 
happened t 


noaded weal 


theyll 


ook what’ 
Yve nne 
“If Jo 

killed O’Neil.”” 
a i 

Si ap quickly. 
“T don’t know 
“Well, let’s 


aes ever knc w wht 


‘ ase : 
yuh reckon he Knows’: asked 


} 


hope he don’t die. I mean, 
| for him to get well. Joe’s 
rt | come out ¢ | 
Gosh, I'd 
‘Why don’t you, Soapy “ 
“Well, lam coming! Gosh!” 
‘But don’t bring a fiddle 
ars turned scarlet. 


1 Sec 
999 


shore like to 


Soapy’s He tried 
to speak but his tongue refused. Then 

\y Weary told vuh? Oh, 
ornery sheepherder!”’ 

Yvonne laughed softly. 

“‘He mentioned it,”’ she said. 

“He would! Well, ) reckon I didn’t 
play it well = 

“He said vou didn’t. 

Frenchy LeClere was coming from the 
t soapy was glad of the inter- 
ruption. He wanted to tell Weary what 
he thought of him. 

“Hello, Soapee!’ 
me, eh?” 


that 


tor nil 
s ana 


“How 


Frenchy. 
you c 
Swell 
You play de feedie 
good sometime 


ele gar ¢! grinne 


d Soapy. 
now, eh? Feedle 
musi¢ you 
out and play de feedle for de ol’ man, eh?” 
opened and shut his mouth 
ral times. Then 

I'll be out—sure!”’ 

Soapy headed straight for the sheriff's 
ofice where he found Weary, Fat and 
Chuck. They were discussing the shoot- 
ing of Joe LeClere and welcomed Soapy 


ver come 
x apy 


seve 


warmly. 

“I dunno nothin’ except what I’ve told 
yuh,” he declared, when they wanted him 
to repeat what had happened. “Ask 
Weary. He knows more about it .than 
I do.” 

“T wasn’t there,” said Weary. 

“Well, you know all about it, judgin’ 
from what I heard. You shore spread 
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that fiddle story around,” sneered Soapy. 

Weary’s face broke into a wide grin. 

“T never told anybody except Frenchy 
and Yvonne. I had to tell it all, yuh see. 
And I had to tell ’em about the fiddle.” 

“Yuh would! Things like that are a 
auty to you.” 

“All I told ’em was that you got drunk, 
a fiddle, tried to serenade Chuck 
and then fell down and used the fiddle for 

piller. ‘i 


stole 


That ain’t much, is it? 

“Well, 1 don’t know of a damn thing 
yuh left out.” 

a forgot to tel] 
the fiddle.” 

“You would! 
feature you'd leave out. 

“That ain’t no redeemin’ feature,” 
laughed Weary. ‘‘You paid up when yuh 
was caught with the goods.” 

“That’s all right,” grinned Soapy. 
“Wait’ll I get a chance to deal you a bum 
hand!” 


‘em that you paid for 


Any damn redeemin’ 


ASHKNIFE and Sleepy were at a 
restaurant when an idea suddenly 
Hashknife. He laid down his 
I ntently at Sleepy as he 


occurred to 
knife and looked 
said: 

“You remembered the time 
MecFee, a dn’t vuh? ; 

“Sure.” 

“He was deputy sheriff of Piney River 
and he was on the trail of a horse-thief.”’ 

“That was it. He said the man’s name 
was Welton or Holton or—”’ 


“Belton! ‘Bitter River’ 


called him.” 

“That's the baby!” exclaimed Sleepy. 
“That’s memory for yuh! But what good 
does that de ; 

“Quien sabe? as 
line.” 

They finished their meal and sauntered 
down to the depot where a tired-looking 
depot agent fought flies with an old palm- 
leaf fan and tried to amuse himself with 
an old magazine. Hashknife secured a 
telegraph blank and wrote out the fol 
lowing message: 


met 


Belton, he 


ust 


they say below the 


PINEY RIVER WYOMING 

WIRE ME COMPLETE DE 
BITTER RIVER BELTON 
WANTED BY YOUR COUNTY ABOUT TWO 
YEARS AGO STOP MUST BE COMPLETE 
FOR IDENTIFICATION 

GARNETTE 


SHERIFF OF 
IF POSSIBLE 


SCRIPTION OF 


SHERIFI 


Hashknife paid for the wire and they 
went back up the street. 

“What in hell has Bitter River Belton 
got to do with this proposition?’’ queried 
Sleepy. 

“Not a thing, I'll bet! Just a hunch, 
Sleepy. When yo’re stuck as solid as | 
am you'll play hunches.” 

= don’t see where Belton could 
figure—"’ 

“Neither do I, Sleepy. Go on and for- 
get him. He’s just a name as far as we're 
concerned—but don’t mention it.” 

“Oh, all right! I always travel in the 
dark in these things. I don’t know why 
yuh don’t never tell me anythin’.”’ 

' “Life is just travelin’ in the dark, 
Sleepy. We all do. We don’t know 
what it’s all about And when we're 
dead—take yore pick of resurrection, 
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reincarnation or the end of things. I 
knowed a feller who believed in rein- 
carnation. He was sure he’d come back 
in a different form. And I'll be a liar if 
I don’t believe he did. About five years 
after his death I met a polecat. Well— 
aw, go ahead and laugh! There’ s lots of 
things we don’t know about.” 

“T feel better about it now,” 
Sleepy. 


"TBE. next morning Joe LeClere was 
still alive and the doctor was still 
hopeful. Yvonne rode in early to see 
how Joe was getting along and Hash- 
knife and Sleepy rode home with her. 
She tried to appear hopeful but it was 
no use. 

“Dad worries so much,” she said. 

“He’s afraid Joe will die and that he will 
never get cleared of that murder charge. 
Dad doesn’t believe Joe is guilty of 
course.’ 

“Do you?” asked Hashknife. 

“T don’t believe he killed O’Neil but I 
believe he knows who did kill him. The 
morning O'Neil was killed Joe didn’t 
come home until daylight. He wasn’t 
home when I got back from that dance.’ 

“Does the sheriff know this, Yvonne?” 

She shook her head quickly. 

“You are the only one I’ve told.” 

“Then he wasn’t at home when Soapy 
Weed found the body, eh? That looks 
bad. Where do yuh reckon he was?” 

“He didn’t say.” 

“Your father doesn’t know this? 

“No. He would be the last person I'd 
ever tell. Oh, | want him to keep his faith 
in Joe!” 


laughed 


” 


“Yeah, I suppose that’s best. But 
why did you tell me all this, Yvonne?” 
““Because—well, I don’t just know, 


Hashknife. You played so square with 
me that day—the first time ever saw 
you. You saved Dad a big heartache. 
If he had known that ies was a rustler it 
would have killed him, I think.” 

“Thank yuh for the confidence, Yvonne. 
I’m doin’ everythin’ I can to save Joe. 
It’s one awful jumble though.” 

They rode in at the ranch and Hash- 
knife unsaddled her horse while she went 
in the house. Frenchy came down to 
them and was questioning Hashknife 
about Joe when Yvonne came out on the 

orch and Sleepy went up to her, leading 
uis horse. 

“T don’t know, Hart-lee,” sighed the 
old Frenchman. © “Joe she’s not so very 
strong and she’s bad hurt.” 

“He'll be all right, Mr. LeClere,” as- 
sured Hashknife. “You quit worryin’.” 

“I guess I worry all may fide" *bout Joe,” 
wistfully. 

“Aw, Joe’s all right.” 

“Tt is nice from you to say good t’ing 
of Joe—when you know better. 

Hashknife looked sharply at him, won- 
dering what he meant. 

“You try to save de old man,” said 
Frenchy softly. “You tell me a she’s 
h’accidently shoot herself.” 

He lifted his eyes and looked at Hash- 
knife. 

“You know it is not true, Hart-lee. 
I’m fin” dat gonn has not been shoot and 
de mag’zine she’s full of shells.” 

“Oh, yeah!” sighed Hashknife, trying 


to think of a reasonable alibi. ‘Well, 
> 


yuh see, we cleaned 


“Non, non!” the old man shook his 
head quickly. “I’m go back to de spring 
where Joe says she’s got shot. I’m 
h’examine spring ver’ close. Nobody 


she’s got shot dere. Bimeby I ride up 
de canon and somet’ing lead me to a 
brush corral. She’s full of Box 88 cows. 

I turn him loose. Now, w’at you say? 
“Well, old-timer,” said Hashknife 
slowly, “I ain’t got a thing to say. | 

done ‘what I thought was for the best.” 
“IT know, Hart-lee. You are w’ite man. 


You never tell nobody bout my Joe. 
I’m glad to know man like you.” 
“Shucks!” said Hashknife. “It wasn’t 
none of my business. And anyway I 
shot him. He shot first of course. 
“IT know. I never h’ask Joe. I’m jus’ 
let it go. But I want you to know I 


'preciate w’at you do for me.’ 

“Well, yo’re shore welcome, 
LcClere! pe 

They walked up to the porch and talked 
with Yvonne a few minutes before they 
mounted and rode away. Hashknife 
told Sleepy what the old man had found 
out and Sleepy whistled softly. 

“He’s no fool, Hashknife. Yuh can 
tell by his eyes that he’s a smart man. 
But ain’t it hell to see the hurt in his eyes? 
When they get old—and get hurt—” 

“That’s the worst of it, Sleepy. I can 
see my old dad in most every white- 
haired man I find. He had his failings 
the same as every one. But he was awful 
human. Mother was human, My 
God, she had to be to raise a family like 
she did! They’re both gone now. I 
wasn’t there when they went away.” 

“That my fix,” sighed Sleepy. 
“Where are we goin’?” 

“Out in the hills, just ridin’ I suppose. 
I get tired of town and I want to look at 
cows and horses.’ : 

They rode far back into the hills, just 
drifting along. At times they would draw 
up their horses to look at range stock, 
sometimes just to look at the panorama 
of the hills shumbering in the afternoon 
sun. They did little tz alking. Wild horses 
threw up their heads from afar and looked 
at the two riders until a suspicious stal- 
lion led them away on a wild chase farther 
back into the hills. 

Range cattle eyed them suspiciously 
but allowed them to ride in close. Hash- 
knife was reading brands as they went 
along, the IS, AH and the Box 88, of 
which the Box 88 predominated. 

HEY had ridden out on a flat mesa, 

where several head of stock were cross- 
ing near them and Hashknife began taking 
down his rope. 

“Let’s take that roan steer, Sleepy,” 
he said, pointing to an animal which had 
just ps assed them. 

Sleepy shook out his rope, swinging to 
the right, as Hashknife, swinging a wide 
loop, rode to the left at a gallop. His first 
cast encircled the animal’s head and 
Ghost sat back quickly, whirling the 
surprised animal around. Sleepy, riding i in 
close, deftly roped its hind legs and a 
moment later the big steer was ‘stretched 
out on its side, bawling softly, while 


Mr. 


too. 


was 


Hashknife dismounted and came along 
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his rope. They had thrown the animal 
on its left side, exposing the Box 88 on 
its right shoulder. 


Hashknife leaned 


over the animal, 


examining the brand closely. It was a 
Box 88 but seemed to have been made 
rather recently. There were no other 


marks on the animal. 

“What did yuh find?” 

“Fresh brand on an old steer. 
and feels all right.” 

Neither of them saw two riders come 
of the mesa behind them 
aware that another hu 
heard 


asked Sleepy. 
Looks 


over the edge 
and neither was 
man was within miles until they 
McLeod of the Box 88 say: 

“What in hell , 

Hashknife straightened up suddenly. 
Within fitty feet of them sat CicLeod and 
Asher, looking them over curiously. It 
was rather an embarrassing position for 
Hashknife and a 

“Oh, hello!” d Hashknife easily. 

“That’s a * so 88, ain’t it?” queried 
McLe« rd coldly. 

“Yeah,” nodded Hashknife. 

“Then what in hell are you two jaspers 
doin’ with him? I'd like to know.” 

Hashknife smiled softly. 

“We thought we knowed this critter,’ 


= 


is the big dear 


he said slowly. “He was too shy for 
close inspection; so we used a rope.” 
“Sounds damn fishy to me.” 
“Don’tcha like fish, McLeod?” 
“Never you mind what I like; and | 


don’t like yore explanation, Hartley.” 


Hashknife walked over to McLeod, 
who eyed him angrily. 
‘That’s the only explanation we're 
usin’ today, McLeod.” 
re he lI it is!” 
‘Just that—and no more.” 
“Oh, vea-a-ah!” 
McLeod looked Hashknife over closely. 


He intended telling this lanky cowpuncher 
what he thought ot people who get Iree 
with their rope, but there was something 


in those level gray eyes which caused him 
to hesitate. He looked at Slee Ys who 
was lolling sideways in his saddle a half 


smile on his face, resting his right peoe 
on his hip just above the butt of his gun. 
“The sheriff might be interested in 
this,” Said McLeod. 
“He might,” nodded Hashknife. 


“He’s 


shore soakin’ up all the information he 
can get.” 

“We been wonderin’ about you,” said 
McLeod meaningly. 

“Yeah?” 

“Wonderin’ what yo’re both doin’ 
aX und here. i 

‘Found out anythin’ yet?” 

“Well, yuh can draw yore own con- 
clusions. You'll probably hear more 


about this later. 
“ae there's anythin’ I can help yuh 
don’t hesitate to speak about it. 


out on 

McLeod grunted, turned his horse 
around and he and Asher rode away, dis- 
pepearng over the edge of the mesa. 
Hashkn looked at Sleepy and they 
both laughed foolishly. 

“Hell of a situation!” snorted Hash- 
knife as he removed the ropes and let 


the steer go 
“A damn 

Slee oy. 

febby more than you think, cowboy! 
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its way. 


dangerous situation!” said 


I reckon we better go back to town before 
we get into any more mischief.” 


HEY rode off the mesa and headed 
back for Chongo town while McLeod 
and Asher swung further to the east, 
forded the river about two miles above the 
town, taking a short-cut to the Box 88. 
McLeod was properly indignant. He told 
the wide world that he didn’t want stran- 
gers roping Box 88 cattle in the hills. 
“Why didn’ t yuh baw! that tall puncher 
out good ?” > asked Asher innocently. 
“Didn't 1?” 

“Well, yuh didn’t scare him none, Mac. 
He don’t look like a person yuh could 
Sci are very easy. = 

a reckon he’ s salty, 
“But he can’t get away 
of stuff, y’betcha.” 


” agreed McLeod. 
with that kind 


HEY found Tuck Hayward at the 
ranch with Mike Dalhart and McLeod 
lost no time in telling Tuck what they 
had seen and what had been said. 
“What's it all about?” queried Tuck. 
“T dunno. They had the steer tied 
down when we walked in on ’em.” 


“Why didn’ t yuh smoke ’em up, the 
dirty thieves?” asked Dalhart. 

“Well, they hadn’t stole anythin’, 
Mike.” 


“What the hell kinda evidence do you 

have to have?” 
I'll run my 
Dalhart.” ; 

“You keep out of this, Mike,” ordered 
Hayward. 

“Oh, all right!” 

Dalhart and Asher went down to the 
bunk-house, leaving Hayward and Mc- 
Le« od to talk it over. 

“Just what did they seem to be doin’, 
Mac?” asked Tuck. 

“Stevens was on his horse and Hartley 
was lookin’ at the brand. I dunno what it 
was all about but they shore felt cheap 


end of the business, 


when we moved in on ’em.” 

“Scared ’em, eh?” 

“Like hell! You try to scare ‘em, 
Tuck!” 


“You say they felt cheap?’ 

“Well, you know what I mean. I 
reckon \ we better keep an eye on ’em. 

“It was a Box 88 they was lookin’ at?” 
“Shore was!” 

“T wish I knew what the idea was, Mac. 
Well, I reckon there wasn’t any harm 
done; so we won’t say anythin’ about it. 
I may mention it to the sheriff. As long as 


they didn’t have no fire nor runnin’- 
iron—” 
“No, they didn’t, Tuck. But I don’t 


like their curiosity. F 

“Well, just forget it. Did the sheriff 
check over that bunch of hides at the 
mine?” 

“T reckon he did. Asher said that Hart- 
ley was out with Fat and they tagged all 
the hides.’ 

“Hartley was out there, eh?’ 
“That’s what Asher told me. 


“Mm-m-m-m! Well, I’ve got to go 
back to town, Mac.” 

““How’s Joe LeClere?” 

“Still alive. Doctor said he had a 


fightin’ chance.” 
“Who the hell do yuh suppose shot 
him, Tuck?” 
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” laughed 
Well, I'll 


“T hav en ’t the slightest idea,’ 
McLeod. “Queer proposition! 
see yuh later, Mac.’ 


| penn {IFE told Fat Garnette about 
the steer-roping incident as soon as he 
got back to town. 

Fat didn’t seem to see any reason why 
Hashknife should throw a Box 88 steer 
until Hashknife explained that the brand 
looked too new. 

“You ain’t tryin’ to = anythin’ on 
the Box 88, are yuh?” Fat wanted to 
know. 

“‘Just curious,’ smiled Hashknife. 

“Curiosity killed the cat, yuh know, 
don’t yuh?” 

“I’ve heard since that it didn’t. 
Joe? r 

“Still alive.” 

Fat cuffed his sombrero over one ear 
and spat violently. 

“I can’t make head nor tail out of it. 
If there’s one more killin’ I'll be fit for 
the bug-house. What we need is a detec- 
tive. As much as I hate the breed, I 
I reckon we need one. I’ve been talkin’ 
to the prosecutin’ attorney for an hour 
or more and I'll be damned if I don’t 
think they blame me for everythin’. 
The county commissioners had a meetin’ 

and they blame me.” 

“T don’t blame yuh, Fat. 
at sea as you are.’ 

“You? What the hell is it to you? 
Yo’re not a sheriff. They even wanted 
to know who you are. I couldn’t tell ’em. 
I tell yuh, I’m gettin’ so thin that my 
pants won't stay up. Gotta wear suspen- 
ders, I suppose. Ain’t protectin’ society! 
I suppose ag think I’m protectin’ 
murderers. golly, I'll resign—that’s 
what I'll do! ". hell with the job!” 

Hashknife laughed and slapped Fat on 
the shoulder. 

“Stay with 
out.” 

“Yeah, I'll worry inyself into a grave.’ 


How’s 


I’m as much 


‘em, pardner; you'll win 


> 


HUCK HAVERTY had recovered 
from his busted scalp and he wanted 
revenge. 

“Show me the geezer that petted me on 
the head and 1 give yuh a first-class 
corpse, ’ he declared. 

Prob’ ly stubbed yore toe and butted 
yore head against the door,” said the un- 
feeling Weary. “Yo’rea hell of a jailer.’ 

“I suppose yuh think I shot Joe and 
then tied m rself up.’ 

“Wouldn't put 
Chuck.” 

“Well, I didn’t. Weary, ain’t you got 
no idea "who might have done it? My 
God, some of us ort to figure out who done 
it! Fat is goin’ around fightin’ his hat 
all the time. Mebby if we steal his hat 
he’ll start thinkin’. Where is he?” 

“I seen him and Hashknife together a 
while ago and they was headin’ for the 
Chongo Saloon.’ 

Chuck started to walk toward the door 
when the tired-eyed depot agent came in, 
bringing a telegram. 

‘4 wire for the sheriff,” he said, hand- 
ing it to Weary. 

“Don’t suppose there’s an answer but 
I'll wait and see.” 

Weary tore it open and scanned the 


anythin’ yuh, 


past 


contents. It was from Evans, sheriff of | 
Piney River, and said: 


BITTER RIVER BELTON DARK SKINNED | 
FIVE FEET TEN WEIGHT ABOUT ONE FIFTY 
SMALL BROWN EYES THREE MOLES TO- 
GETHER ON UPPER LEFT WRIST AND A DEEP | 
SCAR ON LEFT ELBOW STOP CONVICTED OF 
SECOND DEGREE MURDER HERE BUT ES- 
CAPED STOP ADVISE IF YCU HAVE HIM 


As Weary was puzzling over the tele- 
gram Tuck Hayward came in. 

“I don’t reckon there’s any answer,’ 
said Weary. “Fat ain’t here now. If 
there’ s an answer he'll come up to send 
it. 

The depot agent nodded and went out 
as Weary turned to Tuck with a grin. 

“Ever hear of Bitter River Belton, 
Tuck?” 

“Bitter River Belton? Don’t reckon | 
I ever did, Weary.” 

“Neither did I. Listen to this.” 

Weary read the telegram to Hayward 
and Chuck. 

“I don’t sabe it,” declared Weary. 
“Sounds as though this here Piney River 
sheriff thought we had him.” 

“Does sound that way, Weary. Where's 
Fat?” 

“Around town somewhere. I seen him 
and Hashknife headin’ for the Chongo a 
while ago. = 

“Oh, all right! I’ll see him later.” 

Hayward turned and walked from the 
office while W eary read the telegram over 
again. 

““Sounds loco to me,” said Chuck. 

“Shore it does! The Lord’s Prayer 
would sound loco to you.” 

“Well, do you make sense out of it?” 

“You mean this telegram?” 

“No, the prayer. 

“Wait’ll I hear it, can’tcha? 
to find Fat.’ 

He found Fat and Hashknife at the! 
Chongo Saloon and gave Fat the tele- 
gram. Hashknife got one look at it and 
smiled. 

‘Answer to one I sent, Sheriff.” 

“One you sent?” 

“I signed yore name to it. 
quicker. Lemme read it.” 

Hashknife read it carefully, tore it into 
small bits and threw them in a cuspidor. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Fat wonder 
ingly. “I get a telegram and you tear it 
all to hell.” 

“Don’t worry!” He 
turned to Weary. 

“Forget it, will yuh, Weary?” 

“Oh, sure!” 

“Yo're the 
W eary! a 

“Just me and Chuck and the depot 
agent and Tuck Hay ward.” 

“My hell!” exploded Hashknife softly. 
“Why didn’t yuh paste it on the front 
door? Oh, that’s all right, Weary! It 
was my fault; I should have told yuh all 
about it.” 

“Well, what does it mean?” demanded 
Fat. He had only an indistinct memory 
of what it contained. 

“Shootin’ at shadows,” smiled Hash- 
knife. “‘Playin’ a hunch. Don’t ask me 
any more, boys. Fat, I'll play yuh that 
game of pool now. | 


| 
| 
| 
| = 
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I’m goin’ 


Got action 


smiled Hashknife. 
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“Make it three-handed and spot me 
half the string,” said Weary. 

“You go back in the office and keep 
Chuck from gettin’ killed,” ordered Fat. 
“And if there’s another murder before 
this game’s over write out my resigna- 
tion and I'll sign it.” 

“T'll have three of ’em written out,” 
grunted Weary. 


ay ELL, I’m a fool-hen if this ain’t 
got me doin’ a whirligig!” 

Fat Garnette cuffed his sombrero so 
lustily that it flew across the room. On 
the table in front of him was a large en- 
velop which he had just opened and the 
objects of his exclamation were scattered 
around the desk-top. These objects hap- 
pened to be at least a dozen printed re- 
ward notices, all alike. 

Hashknife was tilted back in a chair 
near the door, looking over a copy of the 
state brand register. He shut the book 
and looked at Fat. 

“Another murder?” he asked. 

“Murder be damned! Look at this— 
will you?” 

He handed Hashknife a notice which 
stated that five thousand dollars’ reward 
would be paid for the arrest and convic- 
tion of the man or men who murdered 
Jack Shields, alias Kid O'Neil. It was 
signed by the secretary of the Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

“What's wrong about it?” asked Hash- 
knife mildly. 

“Oh, nothin’ of course. Who in hell 
was Kid O'Neil to be worth five thousand? 
And this county is offerin’ two thousand 
for the scalp of the geezer who shot Joe 
LeClere. And Joe’s got to stand trial 
for killin’ O’Neil. Didja ever see such a 
mulligan? It’s damn’ evident that the 
Cattle Association don’t believe Joe killed 
the Kid.” 

“Not necessarily. 
conviction.” 

“But who in hell was O'Neil? 
a cattle detective?” 

“Looks thataway,”’ 
scanning the notice. 

““Gosh, he was a wild one!” 

“If he was Jack Shields he was playin’ 
wild. I’ve heard about him, Fat. The 
poor devil played wild to get in on the 
inside of things.” 

“You knew him, Hashknife?” 

“Not personally; but I’ve heard about 
him.” 

“Uh-huh.” Fat recovered his sombrero 
and sat down. “I’ve been doin’ a lot of 
thinkin’ about that telegram yuh got 
day before yesterday. What was it all 
| about, Hashknife?” 

“I can’t tell yuh yet. Maybe it don’t 
|mean anythin’. It was just a shadow 
I shot at, thinkin’ there might be a man 
around here who made the shadow. Just 
a hunch, Fat.” 

“Yo’re a shadow shooter, eh?” 

““Somethin’ like that.” 

“Uh-huh!” thoughtfully. “Well, it’s 
worth two thousand to find the man who 
shot Joe. And it’s worth five thousand 
more to find the man who shot O’Neil.” 

“Was there any reward for the killer 
of McFee?” 

“Nope. Wasn’t anybody much in- 
| terested in him, I reckon.” 
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Yuh see, it says for 
Was he 


Hashknife, 


said 


“Did you say they were goin’ to move 
Joe out to the ranch?” 

“That’s what they say. It’s so hard 
to get a nurse and the doctor thinks he 
can stand the trip. He was conscious this 
mornin’ for a while but he don’t seem able 
to talk. Some of the boys are helpin’ 
Frenchy fix up sort of a stretcher to take 
him home on. I reckon he’s goin’ to get 
well, after all, and I’ve told the doctor 
to not let anybody question him. If Joe 
knows who shot him I want to know it 
first.” 

“That’s right—if he'll tell.” 

“Why wouldn’t he tell?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Sometimes 
Hashknife.” 

“Sometimes I 
smiled Hashknife. 

“T’ll betcha. Well, I suppose it’s up to 
me to post up these notices.” 

Fat dug in a desk drawer, bringing forth 
a broken-handled hammer and a box of 
carpet tacks. 

“Betcha this O’Neil notice will shock 
the folks, Hashknife.” 

“Prob’ly will. Might get a little action, 
though.” 

“Action hell! Make a lot of ’em laugh 
at me for puttin’ Joe LeClere in jail. 
Still he mi i? be guilty, yuh know.” 

“Might How did it ever happen 
that Tuck Hayward didn’t get in on the 
silver mines, Fat? He’s quite progres- 
sive.” 

“Wasn’t lucky, I guess. He did have a 
claim back on Dog Soldier Creek. That's 
a tributary to Chongo but a long ways 
from the big mines. He done quite a lot 
of work in there but it never panned 
out. Mebby he still owns it.” 

“Silver proposition?” 

“Shore. He had a crew of men in there 
for a while. They built cabins and all 
that kinda stuff. Dog Soldier is almost a 
box cahon back there. The creek don’t 
amount to much except in high-water.” 

“Rough country, eh?” 

“Y’betcha. Well, I’ve got to tack up 
these notices.” 


you make me tired, 


make myself tired,” 


HAT afternoon they took Joe home. 

The doctor assured the prosecuting 
attorney that Joe would not be in shape 
even to think of escaping from the law 
for at least a month; so the law was satis- 
fied. Joe needed more nursing than the 
doctor could give him and there were no 
nurses in Chongo town. 

There was much speculation over the 
reward notices. The sheriff made it a 
point to tack both notices together in the 
saloons where they were much discussed; 
Hashknife made it a point to listen in on 
some of these conversations but was not 
enlightened to any extent. 

Later in the evening he met Tuck Hay- 
ward in the Silver Streak and found the 
big man in a genial mood. He invited 
Hashknife to have a drink with him and 
they discussed the reward notices. 

“I don’t quite sabe that Association 
notice,” he told Hashknife. “It looks as 
though O’Neil had been a detective, and 
if he was he was a wild one. Fat tells 
me that you knew him.” 

“Only by reputation, Hayward. Jack 
Shields was a good man. He had handled 





















a lot of tough cases for the Association.” 

“What do yuh suppose he was lookin’ 
for out here?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Kinda funny. Fat told me quite a 
while ago that you and Stevens were 
lookin’ for jobs. I was shy one man after 
O’Neil was killed but I figured to get 
along without him. Yesterday Dalhart 
and Asher quit me. 
to head for Arizona for quite a while. 
Now I’m needin’ a couple of good men 
and if yuh want to go to work just say 
I need one at the ranch and one at 
the mine. Asher worked out there.” 

“I dunno,” said Hashknife thought- 
fully. “‘We’ve got a notion to head for 
Arizona ourselves. 
bad around here, they tell me. 

“Yeah, they are bad. If yuh don’t 
care for blizzards yuh wouldn't like the 
winters here. It’s pretty high, yuh 
know.” 

“I been figurin’ on that,” said Hash- 
knife. “But yuh never can tell about us. 
hf we decide to stay we'll take yuh up. 
What part did Dalhart and Asher head 
for?” 

“Down around Springerville, I think. 
They wasn’t sure.” 


HEN Hashknife left the Silver 
Streak he met the sheriff near the 
saloon. 

“Want to go down and see Joe?” he 
asked. “Weary was just down there and 
he said that Joe was conscious. They’re 
not goin’ to take him home until tomor- 
row and I thought he might talk a 
little.” 

Hashknife went down with him and 
the doctor cautioned the sheriff against 
too much conversation. Joe looked very 
thin and weak, in spite of a heavy growth 
of black whiskers. 

“Glad to see yuh doin’ so well, Joe,” 
said the sheriff. 

“T'll be fit to hang!” whispered Joe. 

“Forget that, Joe.” 

“Hard thing to forget, Fat.” 

“IT know. Did you see the man who shot 
yuh?” 

“No,” whispered Joe weakly. “It was 
too dark. I thought it was Chuck when 
I came up to the bars.” 

“Why would any one want to kill yuh, 
Joe?” 

Joe shook his head on the pillow. 
Only once did his eyes shift to Hashknife 
and then merely for a second. 


so. 


” 


Perhaps he knew Hashknife didn’t be- | 


lieve him. 
“Yuh might like to know that the 
Cattle Association is offerin’ five thousand 


for the man who killed O’Neil.” 


“His name was Shields,” said the sher- | 
iff. “He was a cattle detective.” 

“O’Neil was a cattle detective? I 
don’t believe it, Fat.” 

“Well, he was, Joe.” 

“T’ll be damned!” 

Hashknife smiled softly, realizing that 
Joe did not know before that O’Neil was 
a detective. He had been afraid that Joe 
knew O’Neil was a detective but Joe’s 
astonishment was painfully real. 


To Be ContinveD 
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Joe’s eyes opened slightly. 
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J Find the“One” House That 


Is Different From the Others—It’s FREE 


There are 14 six-room houses pictured here. 
To be sure they all look alike, but examine them 
closely. Thirteen of them are exactly alike, but one, 
and only one, is different. It isn’t aseasy as it looks. 
See if you can find the different one. It is going to 
be given away ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Clues At first glance all 
Will Help You 


will see that one, and only one, differs in some way 
from all the others. The difference may be in the 
fence, steps or even shutters. If you can find the 
one house that is different from all the others write 
me TODAY QUICK. 
of this house without one cent of cost to you. 


Built Anywhere in U.S. 


The one house that is different from all the 
others is going to be given away ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. It makes no difference where you live. The 
house can be built anywhere in the U.S., andif you 
do not own a lot I will even arrange to buy alot on 
which to build the house. A beautiful and com- 
fortable six-room house may be yours if you can 
find the different house. Certainly you have longed 
for the day to come when you could own your own 
home-—this is your golden opportunity. Act QUICK. 


You Cannot Lose Positively 


the pictures look 
alike, but on closer 
examination you 
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Box 434 


taking advantage of this opportunity is rewarded. 
Find the one house that is different from all the 
others and rush your name and address to me TO- 
DAY. A postal card will do, just say, “‘House No. 
— is different fromallthe others. Without any obli- 
gation please tell me how I can get this fine six-room 
house without one cent of cost to me.”’ 


LEE MORGAN, Pres. 


Batavia, Illinois 
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You May Get the “Newest Novels 


through the Rainbow (lub~ 


is a Department just formed 
through which you will be able to get the new 
books just published, at considerable reduction, 
in exchange for a few hours’ service in connection 
with the work of our Rainbow Club. 


Or, if you prefer the money, our Club op 
nities will enable you to earn many extra 


and worth-while gifts. 


pollars 
ollars 


Fill in and mail the coupon today for detailed 


information about our 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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1 good paying 


course you 


or Sign Letterer, or have a business of your own. 
This course is complete and practical and especially 
arranged to meet the needs of the student who studies 
at home It was written by E oller, Principal 
of the School of Ar t of the International Correspon- 
dence Schoo member of the American Federation 


of Arts, and The National Society of Craftsmen. 

Mr. Koller has had twenty years’ teaching experi- 
ence, and his success in helping other men and women 
is an indication of what he can do for you. 

H. L. Wood, a clerk, made more than $700 “on 
the side’ before he had completed his course and 
also won $125 in prizes. Harry William Lord writes 
that he has more than doubled his salary as a result 
of studying this I. C. S. course in spare time. 
William Whitman, a former wagon builder, now has 
a sign painting business of his own and is earning 
nearly three times as much as he did before enrolling 
with the International Correspondence Schools. 

There is no doubt that Show Card Lettering and 
Sign Lettering offer a real opportunity to ambitious 
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men and women. Just mark and mail the coupon 
and we'll gladly send you a booklet telling all about 
the I. C. S. course in Show Card Lettering, or any 
other subject in which you are interested 
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Our Private Affairs 


Continued from page 4 


Blackwood’s. He says, “‘Life has ever seemed 
to me wonderful, amazing, thrilling.” Rot! 
What does he know of life who has never seen 
the miracle of life in the birth of his own chil- 
dren or perhaps watched for hours or days 
over a child and worked to prevent the spark 
of life from leaving its external body? 

I’ve said enough and more. 

Atrrep C. Fickes. 
Fic kes has touched several 
ever-present editorial problems. One is 
eer pre people enjoy series of stories 
about the same group of characters. We 
have discussed this in the office and our 
joint experience is that the ayes and the 
are about even. Our serial program 
has been carefully considered and we hope 
to hav e stories of such character that you 
will like them, whatever your predilections. 

Then, the matter of make-up—stories 
skipping from the front to the back of the 
book. Wrestling with the turnover prob 
lem is one of the things that give editors 
yremature white hairs and crow’s-feet. 
Ph an illustrated book carrying advertis- 
ing it is necessary to run stories over, and 
we try to do our best for both readers and 
advertisers. 

As to numbering our pages at the bot- 
tom: In working out a format for 
McC.ure’s we were aiming at distinction 
and beauty and also convenience in 
handling. The page style we are using 
was unanimously elected by the staff. 
This, with the border at the top, forced 
the folio number down to the bottom 
\of the page. The majority of readers 
who've written us so far have approved it 
and so, while regretting that some may 
find it awkward, we shall have to let it 
stand as it is for the present. 

We were particul: irly interested in Mr. 
Fickes’ criticism of the Algernon Black 
wood article. McC.ure’s believes in 
successful living not gauged by the money 
standard, and this article, by way of 
balance, presents the extreme opposite of 
the materialistic v iewpoint that accumu- 
lation of dollars is the chief end of living. 
From time to time we expect to have 
other articles giving different phases of 
opinion on this subject. 


we 
PARAGRAPH from another letter 
will show how strongly and how 
diversely people can feel on a subject like 
this. 


on 


nos 


Tucson, Arizona. 

I have seen the new magazine. The thing 
of the issue that struck me in the eye was 
Algernon Blackwood’s article. That gentleman 
is one of the great philosophers. In this age 
of possession and abject slavery I am stimu- 
lated by the thought that one human being is 
free. Leo Crane. 


wh 

ONRAD BERCOVICI, who makes 
his first appearance in McCuure’s 
with “Pepita,” sends the following sketch: 

New York, New York. 
I was born forty-five years ago on that strip 
of land between the Danube and the Black 
Sea called the Dubrugia; where the benevolent 
Czar of Russia once sent two hundred thousand 
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Tcherkezes to die. 
live there; outsiders 
I have done, 


My 


Only people born there can 
have no chance at all. 

in my life, a thousand things. 
parents intended me to be a musician; 
but they themselves made several missteps, 
one of which was to die while very young. 
So thrown on my own, and a gipsy at heart to 
boot, | have hopped more than walked through 
life, vigorously snatching at everything that 
could help me to fulfil my destiny. 

I came to the United States for the first 
time in and returned again in 191$ as a 
musician, playing, teaching. How I turned 
to writing, and why, is still a mystery to me, 
except perhaps that music never satisfied what 
little intelligence I or because the 
general run of musicians is so impossible in- 
tellectually. 

At present I am commuting between Paris 
and New York; loving both cities as I do, I 
feel a polygamist, loving the wine of the air 
of New York and the wine of the table in 
Paris. I was completely satisfied with New 
York until Prohibition. 

Konrap Bercovict. 


wh 
ISWOODE TARLETON, like Camp- 
bell MacCulloch, chooses to be a small 
town guy: 


1905 


pe »SSESS; 


Atlanta, Georgia. 

Born in Louisiana and shackled to a negro 
nurse until my middle youth. Moved to South 
America with parents and said nurse at age of 
three and back at six to partly grow up in 
Tennessee, Alabama and Kentucky. Later 
lived in the West and when the shackles above 
mentioned were removed I was permitted by 
a father to see Nebraska, Kansas, lowa and 
parts of Missouri from the back of a mustang 
pony. South many times later for brief 
periods and have made numerous trips through 
the hills of Appalachia. To Boston some few 
years ago; lived there until last year. 

I’m interested in the primitive peoples of 
deep, almost inaccessible hinterlands. Not at all 
in the urban struggles. City squalor arouses my 
pity but not interest or curiosity. I inherited 
adventure from my father and perhaps some 
of my mother’s imagination. Thus I find I’m 
torn very often between a hunting expedition 
and a story which I hope will register with 
A.S.H. 

I should have said above that hunting is one 
of my vices. But hunting only predatory 
animals. Bears, cougars, wolves and wildcats. 
This is no criticism of those who shoot birds. I 
just can’t get a kick out of seeing a bird fall, un- 
less he’s a turkey buzzard or a hawk. I do like 
to shoot hawks. 

At present I’m living in Northern Georgia 
and sometimes in Western North Carolina on 
the edge of the Great Smoky Mountains, The 
Land of the Sky, where men are males and wo- 
men speak witn soft voices. And where happi- 
ness and money are not synonymous. 

The new McCuiure’s which I have just read 
is different; it is certain to make its own 
thunder. 

FiswoopE TARLETON. 
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HAT Mr. Clarke said last month 

about the fiction policy of the 
magazine stands for articles as well. 
We have many plans, but don’t forget 
that we want your ideas and your criti- 
cism. Knowing what you like and what 
you don’t like in the various issues will 
xe a great help and we will count it 
friendliness if you'll write us. 

Leau SEWELL. 
































Glamorous Tales 


of the Foreign Legion 


by P. C. Wren 
author of “BEAU IDEAL” 


the fascinating story now running serially 
in this magazine. 


N OW You can Get the Complete Novels 


attractively bound in cloth in the 


GROSSET & DUNLAP 75c Edition 


wherever Books are sold! 







































Mystery, courage, gallant fighting, love—they are all in 
the days’ work of those valiant and desperate souls of the 
Foreign Legion far out on the outposts of civilization on 
the burning sands of the African desert—as depicted in 
these four glamorous books by P. C. Wren. 
cow 
‘“*‘BEAU SABREUR’’—The adventures of Major Beaujolais, 
the dashing young Hussar who appeared in ‘‘Beau Geste’’, 
who goes to Africa on a Secret Service mission. Again we 
havea quick-moving, breathless tale of adventure surcharged 
with the magic of the desert. 





cow 


*“*BEAU GESTE’’—Is there anyone who has not heard of this 
powerful tale of mystery and adventure in which Ronald 
Colman starred in his greatest moving picture? More than a 
half million copies of this novel have been sold. 


coo 


“STEP SONS OF FRANCE’’—A book of 
short stories whose scenes are placed in the 
same fascinating country as ‘‘Beau Geste’’, 
and whose characters are fighters in the 
Foreign Legion. 
cw 

**THE WAGES OF VIRTUE’’— 
Again the burning sands of 
Africa and the stirring deeds 
of the Legion of the Con- 
demned. Many believe 
this to be Mr.Wren’s 
greatest story. 
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DO KNOW THEIR 
PFHIS YOUNGER CROWD! 


SOMETHING ABOUT FATIMA- 

ITS GREATER DELICACY, ITS 

MORE SKILLFUL BLENDING 

OF FLAVORS — HAS MADE IT, 

AS IN OTHER DAYS, A CON- 

SPICUOUS FAVORITE WITH 
THE YOUNGER SET. 


Mi A 


UTSTANDING FAVORITE AMONG HIGHER = PRICED CIGARETTES ! 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICA 








